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ERE, let 


yer skirt 


me tie 
yi ll git 
it ea’at! Gim 
hat—l1l 


where it 


me ver 
put it 
git no dirt 
hain’t 
pretty 
though ¢” 
Such 


won t 


it a 


was my 
rect ption 


mill 


( mploxs 


at a 

to 
the 
roughest girls of 


repute d 


Pennsylvania town 
of the 
visitor, and whose abuse of passing 
at 
topic of 


large girls whose 


treatment well-intentioned chari 
table 
strangers 


the 
counted 


the noon hour, had formed 
tales re- 
of 


was a 


some very vivid 
benefit 


visitors. I 


for my by one these 


well-meaning green 
hand there, and of necessity I absorbed 
the the 


“ learner “assigned to me; my manner was 


time and tried the patience of 
somewhat different and my speech very 
different from 
of the central 
whom I 


and 
Pennsylvania girls among 


the speech manner 


worked. But, as a stranger, it 
seems that all help and courtesy possible 
were due to me, and they were given. 

I was present as a worker in the mill. 
it with the twofold object of 
ing industrial conditions as they actually 


are, 


was see- 


and of meeting on a natural and easy 


footing the girls who are subject to these 


Copyr to, by Ha 


OUR 


LUC. 


YOUNG WOMANHOOD 


1S 


SANVILLE 
f P ilad 


that I undertook this work 


Fanny 


conditions, 
with Miss Cochran, a director 
of the of Phila 
delphia, of which I am the secretary. 
We chose to efforts 
single industry—that of silk manufacture 


Consumers’ League 


confine our to a 

not because of any preconceived idea 
that, as an industry, it fosters any special 
evils, but to 
characteristic industry of Pennsylvania, 
of 


beeause it happens be a 


especially engaging the labor young 
girls and women. 

travelled from end to 
end of the long, narrow anthracite ecoal- 
belt, in the of which the silk in- 
dustry has persistently followed. Here in 
the of the gaunt coal-breakers 
have been planted the silk-mills, which 
employ the sisters of the breaker-boys 
All 


through the coal-fields we worked in every 


For a month we 
track 


shadow 


the young daughters of the miners. 


mill where a job was obtainable, remain- 
im 
pression of the girls and the conditions 


ing only long enough to receive an 
surrounding them, living with them when 


and where we could, and then dropping 
our job and picking up one in the next 


We did this in 


a broader impression of the 


community that offered. 
order to get 
situation, to see all varieties of mills 
good and bad 
and our conclusions might 
Then, felt that 
danger of our making too hasty a gen- 
settled in what seemed to 


so that our point of view 
be 


there 


fairer. 


when we was no 


eralization, we 
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in the family of 
mill where we 


month we lived wi 


and joined 1th he r 


pre CSS, 


general business ¢ 


led to Tear 


no obstacle 


at all. 





except that 


al pical mining-town, 


one 
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of the 


worked, 
recreations 


was not 


girls in 


when 


difticult 
the 


m account 


lepression 


scarce, The obstacle which 


re fe r to the 
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of 


obtained board 
the 
for another 
th her, met her friends, 
the 


were 
had been 
as most serious proved to be 
attitude 
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adopted by superintendents and worker 


toward us. With ordinary care in choi 
ing suitable clothes and language, tl 
exaggerated chasm which is supposed 
separate a college-trained woman from 
factory-bred one shrank out of sight. 
The opening incident in this paper 
indicative of the almost universal att 
tude of our fellow workers toward 
And before giving other instances of tl 
manner in which they receive stranger 
I feel impelled to emphasize again th 
essential similarity which exists betweer 
women of the working and the so-call 


“ non-working ” 


class, in spite of a ver 
general belief to the contrary. 
aggerated idea of difference 


fostered by 


This ex 
has beer 
sensational accounts whicl 
have come from people who have don 
factory work for the sole 
‘writing it up.” The 
titude of this type of “ 


purpose ol 
self-conscious at 
investigators,” and 
their continual desire to note 
distort 


necessarily their view of th 


situation, and give to the publie a gro- 
tesque and harmfully untrue picture. 


The only way in which one can receiv 


a sane and clear impression of the condi 
tion and character of people whose work 
and surroundings are unfamiliar is to re 
move as much as possible any small ex 
ternal 


differences, and then to be abso- 


lute V one’s self 


No confidence car 
be won in any other 
way The people we 
met were much less 
given to questioning 
and doubting than 
is generally be 
lieved: the element 
of “ queerness ” in a 
rather 
alluring to 
them than repellent. 
But any attempt to 


stranger was 


more 


act a part creates a 
false note and a dis- 
trust which are fatal 
to any true feeling 
of friendliness and 
While 
= I was working at a 
4 


winding or doubling 


confidence. 


—_ frame, I was as 
much myself as when 
RY I sit here writing. 


. 


contrasts, 











5 Wasa 
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In 


my comparatively short stay amo1 


orkers the opportunity for making 
ships occurred moré frequently 
n in any other equal length of tim 


t I have spent among strangers. A 
g Hun 


garian girl in a mill near 
Scr ton invited me, after two days of 
rk by her side, to take a walk the fol 
ng Saturday afternoon, so that shi 
ld show me some “ lovely waterfalls,” 
she asked me to “bring my friend 
the other mill.” This was followed 
1 pienie together on Independence 
Day, and a visit to her home. When wi 
rted she said cordially: “ Perhaps you 
re lonely sometimes. Come and see us 
Sunday or every Sunday.” Since my 
rn to Philadelphia, I have received a 
: tter from her in answer to a note I 
rote explaining that I had been ealled 
' me. Here are some extracts, tran- 
ribed exactly > 
bo DeAR FLORENCE: 
I was very glad to get vour letter I 
ught you was sick or to tired to come 
or} 
The silk mill workers are out on strike 
n account of the foreladies and thev threw 
? rotten eggs and oranges at the foreladies 
" ind Mr. . You missed a fine scene 








Are vou glad to be back home again 


anee, 
litere 


Early 


Thi¢ 


out than work in a mill? T got a 


place 


for several 
st 
the 


, 
Florence . 


liked 
sh 


umidnt ¥ 


whether | 
next day 


wi 


¢ 


times she 


called 


ou 


swell family 


ror vou in a 
* When I declined the 
eoncern Was to secure ne 
asked me if “T had a 


W he re 


that 


ver li 
days ? 
this 

good 


repair some 


sight 


dandy 


I was living, and wl 


| had not, she 


? 

Ke some one to come 
I got some dandy 

juncture the factor 


looking young 


man 
machine ry. 
of him. 
ry yd like him! 


Hey 


feller” 


l 


inquired, 


“Oh, there's 





rhere’s no place like home where ever it is 
or how poor it may be l am Very Sleepy 
so here is a good-bye 
kver uur friend 
| M 

In anothe r mill an Irish girl, directly 
cross my doubling-frame, constituted 
herself my guardian on the second day 
of my work there. She was apparently 
impressed with something in my appear 


inquired with 
factory work. 
across to 
rather work 
grand 
if y'd like 
offer, her 


al be i 





next 
She 


| ceontessed 
* Wouldn't 


r S 


en 


SO" ve in 


At 


mechanie a 


brothers.” 


came past to 
Annie caught 
Tom—he’s a 
Tom! Here’s 


Florence Sullivan wants you to come se¢ 


her Sundays. 


came, 


( ‘ome 


rather unwillingly 


here!” 


And Tom 


thought, and 
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was properly presented. But he did not 
appear that week; and on the following 
Sunday I had left the town. 

In the mill with the unenviable reputa 
tion, where the girls protected my skirt 
and hat with so much solicitude, I was 
taken in hand at noon of the first day 
and introduced 
to the “lunch 
room” —a__ pik 
f 


empty spool 















boxes on the 
floor of the 
spinning - room, 
which reeked of 

ill smelling raw 

silk. The girls 

all told me their an 
hames and were 
eordial in their ‘ 
interest exX- 
pressing it by 
the usual ques- 
tions: ‘* Well, 
how do ver like 
it?’’ ‘* Think 

y ll stay ?” 

As six o'clock 
drew near I was 
warned to be 
sound of the 
whistle, as I had only time to catch 
my ear, which ran on a half-hour 
schedule. When the whistle did 


blow, I was shoved along by at léast 


ready to start at the 


a couple of pairs of hands, and 
when I had reached the top of the 

hill, on which were the car tracks, 

I turned and saw three girls toiling 
after me. “I guess the ear won’t 
come for five minutes yet,” they 
remarked as they sat down on the 
curb, after five hours of uninter- 
rupted standing. I imagined they 

were waiting to board the same car. But 
I found they had waited to see me on 
safely: and they helped me in with 
friendly “ good-byes” and “Tl see you 
to-morrow.’ 

These were the girls who “ insulted 
and stoned visitors.” They were untidy 
in their dress, uncouth in their language, 
but I have given this experience in detail 
in order to show what was truly in their 
hearts toward a stranger among them 
one at a disadvantage, because inexpe- 


rienced and in unfamiliar surroundings. 


And even with this detail I cam 
indicate all the aets of kindness, 1 
interest and helpfulness which  t¢] 
showered upon me, So littl ean 
outsider judge! 
That this spirit of kindliness ever . 
tended to our “learners ” is the more ! 
markabl The teaching 
in the vernacular, “ lear 
ing” of a green hend « 
tails much trouble and 
recompense. With a p 
quality of silk it is s 
ficient task for a _ girl 
keep up her ends, with 
the added burden of guidi 
clumsy and = unaccustom 
fingers—and no allowance 
made for the interruptio. 
to which the work is subj: 
It is not surprising, ther 
that at times I hay 
found m 


fore, 


‘‘learners 
sulky and w 
communicative: 
but whenev 
this has _ beer 
the case, son 
other girl in 
same or an 
jacent  corrido: 
has come to m 
rescue. I reca 
most vividly 
sulky young 


W ho stolid| 


Hungarian 


avoided showing 
me the required 
presses exce pt 


when the “ for 


THe LuncH Girt 


lady ” was look 

ing; and the 
when, through lack of knowledge, T had 
made a rather serious blunder, snatche: 
the bobbin from my hands, exclaiming. 
“My God, but you'll git an awful scold 
for that!” <A pretty Italian girl, work 
ing on the opposite side of the corridor 
drew me aside and said: “ Never mind 
I'll show you. Annie don’t mean nothin’, 
but she likes to git through quick. Sh 


forgits she didn’t know nothin’ at first, 
neither.” And for the rest of the day I 
was her self-appointed pupil—when the 
forelady- was absent. 
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RETURNING TO WORK AFTER THE MIDDAY MEAI 


There are certain definite factors which 
termine the conditions to which a 
rl is subject while at work. These 

chiefly her hours, the physical de- 


nds of her work, and her environment 


the factory. 

The length of a factory girl’s work-day 

ries from a legal limit of eight hours 

one or two advanced States to ten, 
even, or twelve in less enlightened com- 
nities; and in some States where the 
still fails to protect its women 

m industrial exploitation the hours 
re regulated only by the needs of 
the industry. 

In Pennsylvania, the State which I 
have studied most closely, the law pre- 
eribes a limit of twelve hours daily and 
weekly for 


sixty hours women over 


ghteen; for girls under that age the 


law since January 1, 1910, 


restricts 
this further to fifty-eight hours a week 

id an average of ten hours a day. In 

the larger cities of this State the tend- 

ency has been toward a ten-hour day in 

ndustries where there is a sufficient or- 

ganized demand among the workers to 

make itself felt. But in the factories 

scattered through the villages and small 
mining-towns, in which great numbers of 

young girls are employed such as are 

established by the silk industry—I found 

in a period of industrial depression that 
over half of the mills were working ten 











and a half to eleven hours a day. It was 





especially interesting to discover that, 






with one or two exceptions, all the ten- 
hour mills were situated in the zone 
which had been affected by a successful 
strike in 1907; and in many of these fae 
tories we were told jubilantly by the girls 
that “they used to work sixty hours, but 
it had been shortened to fifty-five.” 

Eleven hours of work a day means 
entering the factory at 6.45 in the morn- 
ing and leaving at 6.15 at night, with 
a half-hour at midday. During a larg: 
part of the year it means that for day 
after day the sun does not shine upon 
these hosts of working women and chil 
dren, as they come in the chill of the 
early morning and return in the dusk of 
the evening. 

The work which fills these crawling 
minutes is not absorbing—is not even in 
teresting; but the few people who are 
disposed to consider the dismal tone 
which colors a life made up of such days, 
generally recover their equanimity by the 
comfortable thought, “ But, after all, 
they don’t mind it 

Now, if my two summers as a silk-mill 


they’re used to it.” 


worker have taught me anything, it has 
taught me the fallacy of this statement. 
The appalling monotony of the day was 
not the subject of conversation—it was 
not even directly referred to that I can 
recall. sut countless little incidents 








AN OUT-OF-DOOR LUNCHEON IN SUMMER-TIME 


were significant of the attitude of the 
workers. One of these occurred on my 
first day of work. As the minutes of the 
morning wore interminably on, a young 
girl came up to me, her face beaming its 
good news. “Eleven o’clock—only an 
hour more!” Then, a few minutes later, 
erestfallen and downeast, she returned to 
say, “Aw—I looked wrong—it’s only 
ten!” The disappointment in her voice 
cut painfully; all the dull fatigue, the 
sickening weariness of her unspoken re- 
volt, were in it. 

In fact, I found that the passage of the 





time becomes the most absorbing questiot 
of the day about an hour after work has 
commenced. In mills where the employer 
failed to provide a clock I quickly found 
that, as the discovered possessor ol 

watch, my life became a burden. If | 
passed down the room for a drink 

water at the sink, I ran the gauntlet of 

continuous volley of questions—* What’s 
the time, pl ase ¢” “TLet’s see your 
watch”: while the operation of drinking 
from the broken glass was made mor 
difficult by the little group of questioners 
who besieged me. The second day | 
found it hard not to be imoatient, despite 
the wistful questions and answering ex 
pressions of pleasure or disappointment at 
my reply; the third day in self-defence 
I left my watch at home—although my 
penalty was to share the prevailing ig- 


norance of how the day was passing. 

The evils of prolonged hours of labor 
for growing girls are intensified when this 
labor is performed at night. Night work 
after a given hour is prohibited by law 
for all women in certain industries in a 
few States: Massachusetts, for instance, 
requires that no woman shall work in a 
textile factory after 6 p.m. Other States 


protect all girls up to a certain age from 
any night employment—as in Ohio, where 
no girl under eighteen years of age is al- 
lowed to work after 6 p.m. Many States 
have no restrictive legislation on this sub- 
ject. Pennsylvania, four years ago, for- 
bade all children under sixteen, with the 
exception of boys in certain kinds of 
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WORKING AT THEI 


pation, to work for wages after 
)po., and the Legislature of 1909 has 


ded all girls below eighteen years 


this protected class. But this law, 


ch sounds so well on paper, has up 
the present proved but a lame one on 
ount of the loose requirements of the 
certificates; how lame Miss Cochran 
d I saw most clearly on the evening 
hen we first applied for work on the 
ght shift. 
\s we went into the factory our passagé 
s blocked by a return stream of girls, 
d the announcement that “the boiler 
burst, and there was no work that 
ght.” In the outpouring throng, jubi 
int at their release, were so many short 
skirts that it might well have been a 
group of schoolgirls, dismissed late by 
‘teacher. We naturally fell in with 
1e girls whose way led in the same direc- 


t} 
tion as ours, and we walked down the 
railroad track together. 

‘Yer never worked nights, did yer?” 
We con- 
essed not. “Y’ll git more fer it—but 
it’s terrible hard.” I asked about the 


as the first question put to us. 
; 








WINDING-FRAME 


hours and found that they were from 
6.30 in the evening until 6 in the morn 
ing, with a half-hour at midnight. “ They 
keep the doors locked so that no one ean't 
git out—they didn’t used ter. 

A few of the girls left the track to cut 
“We're goin’ to git 


blueberries afore it gits dark,” they 


across a near-by lot. 


called out as they went away. 

‘T ’most always go berryin’ when 1 
leave the mill in the mornin’s,” one of our 
companions vouchsafed to us. 

“But aren’t you too sleepy?” Miss 
Cochran asked. 

“Oh no—I ean’t sleep none when I 
leave the mill. 
when I’ve helped my ma some 


I go to bed after dinner, 


‘It’s not so bad at nights when you 
gits used to it,” another encouraged us 
“When yer ends is all up the boss lets 
»to sleep. ’Most 
all of the girls takes a nap about three 
o’clock, and he don’t say nuthin’.” 

But as I looked at the white young 
face with the blue shadows beneath the 
eyes I remembered the warning which 


vou lie on the floor and g 


other girls had given us against work 

















A Bir OF GOSSIP AMONG THE NIGHT-WORKERS 


at night. “Yer git all blue under the 
CVE _— they told us. 

Finally all our escort had dispersed ex- 
cept Lena R , a thin-shouldered, anze 
mie-looking girl. with a sweet, bright 
face, She looked so young that | asked 
her age. “I'll be fourteen in the winter,” 
she re plied, and added that she had been 
doing night work since she was eleven. 

“ Gee—but I didn’t think I'd be so 
lucky to-night Monday’s always the 
worst night to keep awake.” 

‘T hate—hate the mill,” the child ex- 
claimed, hotly. “I never did no work 
till my pa got killed in the 
mine three years ago.” 

In Pennsylvania the fae 
tories which employ women 
at night have, with the 
growth of public sentiment 
in the matter, become com 
paratively rare; and with 
the more stringent new law, 
which is already in opera 
tion, the yvoung girls will be 
far more carefully protect- 
ed. But many States have 
neither publie sentiment nor 
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legislation on the subject; and in t] 
the cases of disaster and ruin worked 
a human life would, were the toll 


t ‘ 


taken, prove appalling. 

One of the most striking evils in 
physical environment of women in 
factories is the lack of seats, due si 
times to simple oversight, at other 
to a definite and most erring—as we 
inhuman—policy on the part of a 
ployer, begotten by an idea that the rig 
to sit down encourages slow work 
laziness. As a result of one of thes 
reasons, so very few mills as to bi 
almost negligible quantity provide 
seats which are required by the Penns 
vania law. In other factories, whil 
seats of any kind are visible, there is 
rule against sitting down if anything 
sit on can be improvised. In the 
mill where I worked I was fortunaté 
being placed near the wall close to a k 
and rather broad window-sill, whi 
though slanting, served as a resting-pl: 
if one could find a piece of frame agai 
which to brace the feet. In other plac 
however, we found no such conver 
piece of architecture. When the pe 
of utter exhaustion was reached, a g 
sometimes stopped the last two wheels 
order to take what rest she could on 
narrow wooden rim that guarded 
wheels. When a girl was so worn out t] 
this poor substitute for a seat could 1 
suffice, she was forced to sit on the flo 
for a few minutes, in spite of her disli 
at adopting so conspicuous a measui 
There are many mills, however, in whi 
sitting was absolutely forbidden; in whic 
a rest in the course of an eleven-hour da 
could be obtained only at the risk of be 


ing caught by the foreman and told rough- 


} 


ly to “get up and watch out for ends.” 








SNATCHING A GLIMPSE AT THE WoORLD OUTSIDE 
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harmful effect of continuous stand- 
pon young and growing girls, is 
| established a fact to require any 
ration, In addition to the perma- 
‘ll effects, much immediate and un- 
sary suffering, especially in hot 
er, is inflicted by the prohibition 
ng. I could always detect the ex- 
e of this rule by a glance at the 
ng-feet of the workers, and at the 


discarded shoes beneath the 
es, For after a few hours the strain 
» swollen feet becomes intolerable, 


ne girl after another discards her 


(he universally adopted remedy for the 
of this prolonged standing seems to 
foot-bath of salt and water at night. 
[ vividly reeall the sight presented 

evening when we called at the home 
fellow worker to see about securing 

rd. The front door opened into the 
living-room. And there in a corner, 
both feet in a basin of water, sat 
la, the tears of pain streaming down 
ace. Immediately after our entrance 


was a knock at the kitchen door, 

1 man’s voice called out: “ Hello, 

Can I come in?” 

Viola called out “ No!” Then appealed 

her protesting mother in agonized con- 

ion. “They hurt too much—Ma! I 
see him to-night,” she groaned. 
the best young man was turned 


\nother harsh and very common prac- 
of employers is to cover. the lower 
s of the windows with paint, and to 

en them so that they cannot be raised 

hot weather. This is done so that the 

} 


rls “ don’t waste time looking out.” The 


r fallacy of this policy was made as 
rly evident to me as was the rule 
nst sitting down. In the factories 
my acquaintance where these rules are 
imposed, I have never seen their ab- 


nee taken advantage of. On the con- 


rary, I have noticed that the girls have 


UW 


I 


object in getting their work under way 
so that they may win the reward of a 


w minutes’ rest. And the keen con- 
iousness which the workers possess of 
eir employer’s attitude toward them, as 
<pressed in occasional seats and raised 
indows, works wholly for his interests— 


against them. 
The harshness of these unnecessary 
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rules is often counterbalanced by a most 
amazing lack of regulation in another 
direction. Most striking is the utter ab- 
sence of attempt to save labor by requir- 
ing the girls to observe some regard for 
cleanliness in their habits. The factory 
floor, at the end of the dinner period, both 
looks like and savors of the refuse heap. 
With perfect freedom each girl sweeps 
from her lap to the floor all the remnants 
of bread, cheese, fruit, meat or old paper 
that are left from her luncheon; and the 
returning stream of workers, when the 
afternoon whistle blows, walks over and 
through this unsightly and malodorous 
mess, which remains there until about 
two o’clock. Then two little bobbin-girls 
come along with brooms, and sweep the 
floor as clean as is possible with the ma- 
chinery in motion and the floor well oc- 
cupied with workers. Thus the sanction 
of the employer is tacitly given to these 
careless, dirty habits. The simple idea of 
providing a covered can, and requiring all 
refuse to be thrown into it, seems to have 
occurred to very few employers; such a 
regulation would be far more comprehen- 
sible, and therefore much better obs« rved, 
than the illegal rule against sitting. — It 
would assist materially in the cleansing 
of the factory, and would have a very 
definite reaction upon the general effi- 
ciency of the girls—whe cannot be ex- 
pected to be untidy and slovenly at one 
moment and skilled, eareful workers at 
the next. I can conceive of nothing more 
brutalizing than this combination of 
harsh oppression and ill-judged license, 
added to the unspeakable sanitation and 
the lack of the most ordinary elements of 
privacy and deceney which characterize 
some factories. 

I have implied that the eating of the 
midday meal is a very haphazard opera- 
tion. Only in the rarest cases is a sep- 
arate lunch-room provided—in a study 
of thirty-two factories in a single indus- 
try we found just two that did so. The 
dinner “hour” is almost universally a 
half-hour, so that only the few girls who 
live practically at the factory door are 
enabled to go home. Those who are left 
have at their disposal within the mill a 
seat on the oily floor, or on a bobbin-tray, 
in a room which often reeks of ill-smell- 
ing raw material. In the summer it is 
possible to go out-of-doors—and where 
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the loeation of the factory makes it prac- 
ticable, this is the general rule. But 
sometimes this wholesome alternative is 
not offered. 

I recall one factory, situated on a bed 
of fine coal-dust, between two railroad 
tracks. The sole choice lay between a 
seat. on the coal-heap in the blaze of the 
sun or on the oily floor of the mill, in an 
atmosphere where the noise of the ma- 
chinery gave no possibility of rest. Some 
of my most vivid and painful recollec- 
tions of the noon hour call up pictures of 
weary figures crouched on a heap of 
spools, their heads sunk between their 
hands, as if to shut out the clatter of the 
machinery—on account of the short 
junch period, some factories keep their 
machinery in motion, instead of shut- 
ting it down—their shoeless feet on a 
floor strewn with the remains of their 
own and other luncheons. 

It would be grossly unfair were I to 
indicate that every mill in which we 
worked, or with which we came in contact, 
was characterized by such brutal indif- 
ference on the part of the management. 
In some factories the girls spoke with 
enthusiasm of the generosity and con- 
sideration of their employers. And one 
mill which we visited in an effort to obtain 
work was not only spotlessly clean, but 
was even brightened by pots of growing 
plants and great bunches of mountain 
laurel placed throughout the work-rooms. 

No factory can be required by statute 
to be a place of cheer and beauty to those 
whose waking hours are almost wholly 
spent within its confines. This must be 
left to the conscience of an individual 
employer. But every mill can and should 
he required, by an impartially enforced 
law, to provide the common decencies and 
necessities of cleanliness for those who 
are thus completely under its influence. 

Although it would be too sweeping a 
statement to affirm that evil factory con- 
ditions and a lower type of worker always 
went hand in hand, I ean state, without 
hesitation, that there was a distinct tend- 
eney in this direction. Usually, however, 
the uncleanliness of an ill-kept mill is 
accentuated by the careless untidiness of 
its employees. This is, no doubt, the re- 
sult of a certain interaction of cause and 
effect between the place and the workers. 
In some mills which employed a large 


proportion of foreign help, the homes 
the girls are untidy and poorly conduct: 
Small wonder that these girls, with lit: 
aid from their home environment, acc 
and accentuate the dirt and untidin 
which they find about them in th 
working hours. And these girls, th 
hundreds of future home-makers, 
with us to stay; themselves to provi 
American homes for a future nati 
born population. 

The true moral tone of a mill is 
subtle and less apparent element, usual! 
very difficult to ascertain. The too-prey 
lent opinion, which attributes a low 
standard of morals to factory girls th 
to their sister workers in stores a 
offices, has no foundation in fact. Th: 
uncouth conduct and profane languag: 
the girls in an ill-regulated factory d 
not necessarily indicate a lower moralit 
This is determined rather more by tl. 
home and the social opportunities of t) 
community in which a girl lives. Qua 
fying this, also, is the individualit 
which characterizes each worker in 
factory, just as surely as it differentia 
the pupils in a school. A factory may | 
well or ill regulated, a school may lx 
progressive, fashionable, or conservative ; 
but the girls in either have their own pe1 
sonalities. The mental habit of brooding 
upon “the” factory-girl as a probk 
represented by a single uncouth type 
being is as erring as one which would 
attempt to ascribe any one set of attr 
butes to “the” schoolgirl. 

The snatches of conversation that on 
hears, during the foreman’s absence, under 
the noise of the machinery, are natura 
ly limited by the narrow opportunities 
which have fallen to the lot of thes 
young toilers of a sordid mining-town. 
The talk is largely concerned with the 
question of “ fellers,” and the favorit 
pienie pavilion. But engage them on 
another topic, tell them you are from th: 
city, they are alive with interest. And | 
remember the ripple of astonishment that 
ran along the “ doubling” frames among 
which I was working on the morning of 
July 2d, when one of the girls stol 
across the room with the news that “ Jer 
nie had just asked why the Fourth ot! 
July was a holiday!” And then my op 
posite neighbor, prompted by associatio: 
of ideas, immediately asked me, “ Do y: 

















THE SILK-MILLS AT NIGHT 
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A WOMAN IN THE 
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how many Presidents the United 
States has had?’ To which query I was 
inate enough to guess twenty-seven, 
hus acquire new merit in her eyes. 
In their clothes, also, the girls in the 
mill often vary greatly. 
enly and ragged, some are careful and 
in their dress. All display a de- 
ring love of flowers, and will wear 
in the hair or cherish it for days in 
ass of water—an object of continuous 


Some are 


asure, and expressions of envy on the 
of the near-by girls. 


In all this work I was most keenly im- 
essed with the impossibility of any out- 
le person’s really knowing the girls and 
r various needs. To the student of 
al economics, to the employer, fore- 
or philanthropist, the girls present 
very different from the one 
ch they present to one who works by 


aspect 


ir side when the foreman’s back is 
ned and who lives with them. Hence, 
lasting betterment of their condition 
st eventually come from themselves. 
Outsiders may suggest and help, but they 
not earry the work to completion. 
It is true that some of the most diffi- 
t problems which surround the lives of 
ge-earning women are unrecognized by 
In the ini- 
stage of waking them up to these 
ds, and presenting possibilities, the 
tsider—with her fuller opportunities 
nd wider outlook—is invaluable. Sut 
he development of these possibilities lies 
ith the girls themselves. 


great majority of them. 


1 


here are, however, certain shortcom- 
gs, usually external in character—al- 
ugh with a definite reaction upon the 


rirls themselves—which they do recog- 
nize, and which, in abortive and spas- 
modie efforts, they sometimes seek to 
re medy. The strike described in the let- 
r which I have already quoted from 

ik place in a mill where the general 
p liey of the employer was one of oppres- 
ion and neglect. The girls in that mill 
realized certain facts—that wages were 
not commensurate with increased effi- 
ciency ; that they were not allowed to sit 
down; that the sanitation was unspeak- 
ble, the foreman brutal, the employer 
grasping. The method they employed to 
medy these evils was an unintelligent, 
misdirected expenditure of energy. Once 
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in recent years have the girls within a 
certain area of this industry acted with 
intelligent direction. This was when the 
employees of perhaps a dozen mills were 
organized sufficiently to strike together 
They 
gained their end—and immediately the 
organization fell apart. A few definite, 
therefore, they 
But they have not discerned the 


against overwork and 


unde rpay. 


material wants, recog: 
nize. 
more essential facts behind these exter- 
nal cond‘tions. 

first, that they regard their 


work merely as a stop-gap until marriag« 


These are, 


shall rescue them from it; second, that 
their period of employment 
early in life that they had no opportunity 


began so 


to receive the education which would 
make such a regard less probable; third, 
that there is no united or intelligently 
directed action among them, and very 
little ability to pull together to bring 
about a better state of affairs; fourth, that 
the cheapness of their labor, as compared 
with that of men, is 
largely due to these causes; 


an accepted fact, 
fifth, that 
there is a distinct reaction of the physical 
and moral untidiness of a factory upon 
those subject to its influence, and that 
it is their right to demand from their 
employer, as well as their duty to con- 
tribute toward, fit and decent surround- 
ings for work. 

It follows that the 
employ most women are usually those af- 
fording cheap and unskilled varieties of 
work. In these industries the process 
whereby women are displacing men ad- 


industries which 


vances rapidly toward completion. Thi 
has been expressed 
United States Census, which showed at 
its last taking, in 1900, that the number 
of women workers in the United States 
had increased thirty-seven per cent. in the 


concretely by the 


preceding decade; and that where in 1880 
one woman in six had been a bread 
winner, in 1890 one woman in every five 
earned her own living. In certain small 


industrial settlements practically the 
whole young female, population is em- 
ployed in one or two mills. I hav 
worked in factories where the only men 
in the building were the superintendent 
Little girls 
were employed even to carry the bobbin- 
trays, weighing ten pounds each—often 
loaded with two or three trays at a 


engineer, and mechanics. 
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time. This increase applies most large- 
ly to actually creative work—the mak- 
ing and manufacturing of material 
things—and not to the varieties of em- 
ployment which we have long accepted 
as women’s work—teaching, office and 
store work, domestic service. 

Yet, in the face of these facts, the truth 
remains that women are earning their 
bread by performing the same duties as 
did their grandmothers, who, in return 
for the spinning, baking and preserving 
which they contributed to the household, 
received their own home and home com- 
forts. The only difference is that to-day 
this work is not being done under the 
woman’s own roof and for her family 
alone, but the same hands are busy with 
the same duties under a great collective 
roof known as a factory; and the bene- 
ficiaries are without number or name. 

It is only the conditions of work which 
have changed; and it is this difference 
in conditions which brings about the 
problems surrounding the work of women 
in industry to-day. All sorts of elements 
enter into the situation which were not 
present when women limited their efforts 
to supplying the needs of their own fam- 
ilies. Now that industry has been drawn 
out of the home by the introduction of 
modern methods, and into huge collective 
operations, a woman is no longer mistress 


of her own time and efforts; nor does 
the finished product ever come under her 
eye. Formerly she owned her little in- 
dustry; now a great industry owns her 
and she can neither plan what she is to 
make, stop when she is tired, nor vary her 
efforts. She is bound by rules not of her 
own making. 

“Work in a normal and resourceful 
environment is the conerete expression of 
surplus vitality flowing along interesting, 
productive, and recompensing processes, 
whose fruit and purpose in civilization 
is character, When imperfect civiliz: 
tion balks and distorts the free play of 
pleasurable activities, toil becomes 
monstrous, incaleulably evil thing; w: 
eall it drudgery, and the one co 
demned to it reverts to a lower kind ot 
creature, unpliant, crudely limited ji 
passions, early matured, and prematur 
ly decayed.”* 

The best thought and effort of o 
civilization must be given to prevent this 
distortion of work from becoming the por 
tion of our girls and women, if we are t 
continue to look to them for the essential 
service which it is theirs to render ma 
kind—not the mere bearing of childr 
but the sustained direction of each ge 
eration toward better and higher things. 

* Professor Simon Patten.—New Basis 
Civilization, 
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ASTER HUMPHREY looked out 
M of his window at Chepeside. 
In the garden opposite was a 
%; hawthorn in full flower, and beside it 
a lime tree, almost bare of leaves as yet, 
hut full of wood-doves. 

[It was very warm, and Master Hum- 
nhrey had the window wide open; the 
pale, still sun cireled the chamber, gilded 
the dark smooth walls, the long chest that 

tood in a corner, carved with a pro- 
cession of revellers, the table at which 
Master Humphrey sat, and the parch- 
ments that covered it with heavy leaves 
that fluttered a little in the spring breeze. 

Close to his idle right hand that held a 
reed pen was a box of ebony and silver, 
and over it trailed a cluster of very frail 
roses, white stained with pink. 

Master Humphrey sighed, then yawned 
and gazed out of the window at the 
Chepe, the may, and the blue above the 
gabled houses. 

His room was on the ground floor, and 
his window low, so that when he rested 
his elbow on the sill and leaned out he 
was almost in the street. 

He was not a young man, nor in ap- 
pearance gay, being pale and slight, and 
soberly dressed in olive green, but he 
looked at the hawthorn and sighed like 
a love-sick youth. 

A clerk in a red hood went down the 
street; Master Humphrey followed the 
spot of color with idle eyes almost to 
the city gates, then set himself to 
writing again. 

A great French book in a cover of 
leather touched with gold stood at his 
elbow; he was translating from it a 
celebrated romance. 

Flaggingly the reed pen went up and 
down the vellum. 


“Into ye halle sche came 
Knelt before lorde and dame 
Saying In Gode hys name 

Ich grete ye alle. 


r 
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Letter 


“And King Artour 
Who is of greet valour, 
Of Knyghtes ye flour, 

On hym Ich calle. 

“Set ve swerdes a flame, 
Ich telle a heavy shame 
Justyee be dulle and lame 

If ye delaye. 


“Tn a darke tour 
Loathly a villian dour 
Holdes in thys hour 

A hygh borne may.” 

Master Humphrey yawned again and 
dropped the pen. 

With an air of reflection he took up 
a sheet of vellum on which was drawn 
in red paint a large and flourishing 
capital letter P, finely shaped, but bare, 
hollow, and unadorned. 

Master Humphrey looked at it rue- 
fully, shook his head, set it down, and 
presently fell asleep, leaning sideways 
in his chair. 

As the bells of the convent of St. 
Austin were ringing, a young squir 
came singing down the street. 

He was tall and slender; his hair was 
a soft brown, his lips red, his eyes very 
brightly gray; he wore a_clear-green 
doublet, one red hose and one white, a 
hood of blue satin, and a cloak of 
eramoisy. One hand he held on his 
hip, where a little dagger hung; he 
walked daintily, careful of his pointed 
shoes, and his manner was most joyous. 


“God Himself was born in Maytime 
Phillipa! 
Philomel at night, the bounting in the 
day time 
Phillipa! 
The throstle in the even and my heart 
at the dawn 
Bless the merrie month when God Himself 
was born!” 


At Master Humphrey’s open window 


1¢ stayed his steps and his singing and 
looked into the mellow little chamber. 


1 











Seeing the writer was asleep, he smiled 
and climbed the sill gracefully to peep 
at the writing on the parchment. 

He read over the lines with a smiling 
disdain, then mischievously took up the 
pen and added: 


“Tech am tyred of Hercules and Lysander, 
Of Peryceles and Alysander 
Of Perceforert and ye Salymander 

Of Artour and hys courte. 


“If sich a tale ye must rite 
Of dragon, dame and heavy fighte, 
Prey mak oure labour lighte 
And thys tale shorte.” 


Master Humphrey woke up with the 
seratching of the pen, and the young 
squire burst out laughing. 

“ Master Jeffray!” 

‘IT have finishing thy accom- 
plished ‘rime couée’ for thee,” said the 
youth, demurely. “ See how very smooth 
it goes—” 

Master Humphrey looked. 

“Now thou hast spoile® a page of 
parchment for me—how must I rub to 
get that fair again ?” 

“Leave it,” smiled the squire; “it is 
as good as thine 

“ But not so pertinent to the tale.” 

“A silly tale!’ cried the other, joy- 
ously. “Art thou not tired of 
silly tales?” 

“T earn good money with them,” re- 
‘turned Master Humphrey. 

“Why, so thou dost, and a pleasant 
way, too. I would like to write tales 
well enough ”—he waved a fair hand— 
“but differently. Come out into the 
fields; thou art so bemused with chant 
royal, couplet, ‘rime couée,’ thou canst 
not see there is a better poem than ever 
thou stained vellum with in that fresh 
hawthorn facing thee.” 

The older man smiled indulgently 

“Peace, for God His sake; you are 
young and vain.” 


been 


such 


The squire caught up the ebony box 
and tried to see his own fair face in the 
polished silver fittings. 

“Attend to me, Jeffray.” Master 
Humphrey held up the unfinished capital. 
“See, I have to complete this—it was 
sent me from Burgundy.” 

“Bureundy!” sighed the young man. 
“T have been there— Oh, Venus!” 
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“ Listen to me—one of the Duke’s me: 
did it and died; now, as it was a good 
skin, they have sent it to me, to writ 
a@ poem and even decorate it. Yo 
have sometimes a wit—tell me what P 
stands for?” 

Master Jeffray shook back his curls. 

“ By Gesu and Ovid—say Phillipa!” 

The other frowned. 

“Tt is not a love poem—” 

“By charity! I do not know tl 
word.” Then he sprang over the si 
into the street again and laughed over 
his shoulder. “I think it means ‘ Pleas- 
ure ’—that is what the poor wight wouk 
have written— 

“Pleasure is a goddess 
Well beloved by me 
With bliss she comes and honeysuckle 
To bind me to her knee!” — 

Singing as he had come, he went dow 
the street toward the gates. 

Master Humphrey mixed his sauc 
of colors and began to paint in, standir 
by the stem of the letter, a youth 
green and white and red, with a chaplet 
of daisies round his soft locks. 

While he was still bending over thi 
a lady came past with two pages and 
serving-man. She wore an amber-colore: 
gown, a long silver veil, and a ‘cot 
hardie’ of purple trimmed with ermin: 
she also stopped at the window an 
turned her face, like a breathing blossom 
toward Master Humphrey. 

“Hast thou any fresh romances sinc 
I came back from Burgundy?” she aske: 

“This one, Mistress Phillipa, that 
certain squire of his Grace has pass 
but now on his way to the fields.” 

“By charity!” her red mouth w: 
scornful. “I go not there to meet him 
nor any other, but to pull flowers for m 
lady Blanche, certes, but I have walke: 
from the Savoy.” 

Master Humphrey held up the lett: 
he worked on. 

“Master Jeffray says it means ‘ pleas 
ure ’"—so I paint him standing there.” 

Her glass-gray eyes became sudden] 
wet, like pale irises in the rain. 


. 


she said, petulantly. 

“ Nay—first he said—Phillipa !” 

“A silly jest by the rood,” she d 
clared, and pulled at the 
on her breast. 


yellow curl 





He thinketh of nought but pleasure.” 
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FLAGGINGLY THE REED PEN WENT UP AND DOWN THE VELLUM 
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‘You play with him too long,” ad- 
nished Master Humphrey. “ Before 
‘th went to Burgundy with the Duke 

t was the same tale.” 
Thou art too ready with thy ro- 


. 


Yet he loveth thee, Mistress Phil- 


pa 

“ Maybe,” she spoke indifferently, “he 
no more to me than this—” 

She shook a crimson butterfly off her 
] 


“Yet you break your heart for him,” 

iled Master Humphrey. 

She leaned in through the window. 

“Tisten to me; I give you another 
meaning for your letter: 


“Pride holds Love in armes two 
Giveth a hundred pains and mo 
Poor Love he cannot move nor go 
Pride is very strong, I tell you so—” 


‘Shall I paint thee here also?” asked 
Master Humphrey. 

“Why,” she said, “I mind not if in 
a picture I stand by Master Jeffray 
Cha eer.” 

She waved her hand and went on, fol- 
ed by the bright liveries of Lancaster. 
Master Humphrey smiled and drew 
a figure of a lady with yellow hair the 
her side of the stem of the letter P. 
Several people—priests, nuns, clerks, 
nks, and soldiers—went past the win- 
vy, and presently came another lady 

» was of a very breath-taking beauty. 

Master Humphrey, seeing her, bowed 
rom the window; she was on foot and 
had three damsels with her. 

“Mistress Sywnford,” said the painter. 
‘Your sister has just passed here.” 

She paused. 

“ Ay, the whole world goes to the field 

day. Was Master Jeffray Chaucer 
with her ?” 

“Nay; he went first.’ 

‘She is out of humor with. him, for 
vesterday he fell a-brawling and beat 
the watch.” 

jut being my lord’s squire he 
( scaped r" 

“ Oh ay,” she said, heavily. 

Master Humphrey looked at her eu- 
riously; she was of a golden-red loveli- 
ness, with brown eyes and drooping 
mouth; he had never seen her look any- 
thing but serenely or stormily sad. Her 
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gown was pale blue, worked with little 
wreaths and roses of gold and silver; 
round her hair was a twist of velvet 
flowers, purple and white; over them 
a veil of fine tissue. 

“My lord’s grace is in the fields?” 
asked Master Humphrey. 

“Yes,” she said, and looked away 
down the Chepe. 

Then suddenly she was scornful. 

“By faith, thou art very peaceful 
here !” 

“Ay,” he answered. “I paint an 
initial letter.” 

He showed it to her; already it glit- 
tered with wet colors. 

“Pride and pleasure,” he nodded his 
head. “Can you think of another mean- 
ing, Mistress Sywnford 2” 

“Passion and pain,” she answered, 
instantly. 

At this her three damsels, who were 
clad severally in russet, tawny, and 
murry, smiled at one another behind 
he r back. 

“Make a rhyme on that,” said the 
painter. 

‘T am no trouvére.” 

“Shall I try?” He laid down his 
brush and folded his arms on the parch- 
ments. 


“ 


Passion and pain be hard to fight 
Good lack! 

My beauty gives me no delight 
Good lack! 

Nor pomp of ribible and clokardé 

Of low dowcemere and bombardé 
Good lack!—” 


‘Ah!” interrupted Katherine Sywn- 
ford. “You mean to rhyme on mis- 
placed love ” 

She frowned dangerously. 

“ Something about a king’s son,” an- 
swered Master Humphrey, “who had a 
dark face would have been in that song.” 

“By charity!” she cried; then she 
sighed. “A king’s son!” 

“The Duke’s Grace of Lancaster is a 
son of kings.” 

“Why do you speak of him?” 

“ Because he is the most perfect knight 
T ever knew, and T have made him the 
hero of many a tale.” 

She laughed uneasily. 

“Johan of Ghent is much praised and 
much admired. Give you good day, Mas- 
ter Humphrey.” 
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Slowly and with her head held a little 
droopingly she passed on, and her damsels 
fingered their hoods and smiled at one 
another under quiet lids. 

Master Humphrey painted in the loop 
of the P a lady sitting bowed, with 
braided hair and embroidered robe, and 
behind her a background of dark blue 
sprinkled with stars. 

And while he was finishing this a com- 
pany came back through the Chepe to- 
ward the Savoy. 

First on a white horse with scarlet 
trappings rode Johan of Ghent and Lan- 
caster, and the common people stopped 
under the eaves and in the gutter to 
watch him pass. 

He wore a furred robe of gold-colored 
silk, a deep rose ecoif over his dark 
hair, and gloves sparkling with jewels on 
the back. 

Beside him was the Duchess Blanche, 
delicate with gold locks glimmering in 
a net; riding a white palfrey. 

They talked together very lovingly. 

After came knights and squires, pages 
and serving-men, among them Sir Otto 
Sywnford whittling a rose stick. 

Then Katherine and Phillipa walking 
slowly, the elder with her eyes on her 
mistress showing pale and lovely through 
the press, and her sister with a half-smile 
for Jeffray Chaucer’s joyous glance as 
he looked over his shoulder at her pet- 
ulant beauty. 

Most of his company carried flow- 
ers that they had picked without the 
ramparts — narcissi, daffodils, cowslips, 
hawthorn. wild roses, eglantine, and 
the marguerite. 








Master Humphrey looked at Johan 
Ghent. 

“Power would be the meaning 
would set to this,” he said to himse!] 
and his thoughts shook into rhyme as | 
watched the procession pass. 


“ Power of life and death I hold, 
Of love too, I wis, and such fair thi 
Well may I be proud and bold 
Favourite of God and heir of Kings 
Beauty and strength adorn me like f 
gold, 
And while the’ sword on my brig 
greaves rings 
I do not think I ever can grow old. 
Oh Gesu and Phebus, these Englis 
Springs 
When the sun ‘gins to shine across t 
wold!” 


And so they passed. And it fell ver 
still, for it was midday. 

The painter looked at his unfinish: 
letter. 

“My own meaning now,” he said. 

He drew a splendid knight riding aw: 
across the page with a pennon in h 
hand, and then above the letter over :; 
an angel hooded and meek. 

With that finished, he wrote with | 
reed pen dipped in brown: 
* Peace comes to alle, after alle, 

Longe toyle, short stry fe or strong s 
Peace to them that ryse and them t! 
falle, 


Either in joye or miserie. 


Peace at laste, beyonde ye kindly star 
Where Gode He smyles and waytes, 
Looking on alle oure revelryes and wart 
Short joys, sade loves and weary hat: 
Peace for alle; after most stormy day 
Cometh Peace which lasteth for alway: 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE 


Across the Ghor to the Land of Og 


BY ELLSWORTH HI 


D t t G 


HE most attractive portion of the 
map of Palestine to my _ boyish 
Taney was t he odd littl pate] 
lled the Trachon, or Leja. It lies in 
the northeast corner—a cellular network 
ne lines which intertwine without 
arent reason For vears I wondered 
ether they represented peculiar mou 
ins, a swamp, or a forest. Whatever 


ti place might he, it posse ssed a fasci 

ting mystery, which was by no means 
diminished when in later years I learned 
that the Le ja and the mountains of Jebel 


Druze, or Jebel Hauran, to the south. 
are peopled by the Druze s, one of the 
most independent and lawless peoples of 
the Turkish Empire. In May, 1909, as 
part of the work of the Yale Expedition 
to Palestine, I at last visited the Leja, in 
company with Mr. Clarence F. Graham, 
starting from Jerusalem by caravan 
The distance is only a hundred miles 
in a straight line, scarcely farther than 
from New York to Philadelphia. Yet 
in that short space we found almost as 
Vout. CXX.—No. 719.83 


VTINGTON, Ph.D 


much diversity of physical types as 
would be found in a journey of three 
thousand miles across the United States. 
We passed through five distinet regions 
as diverse as the Allegheny plateau of 
vestern Pennsylvania, the hot valleys of 
southern Arizona, the anthracite coal 
region of eastern Pennsylvania, the prai 
ries of Illinois, and the voleanie moun 
tains of Idaho 

First we traversed the plateau of 
Judea, high, breezy, barren, yet strange- 
ly attractive in spite of the treeless, 
rocky character of its terraced valleys 
and flat-topped hills A few miles in 
space but half a continent away in char- 
acter, the superheated Jordan Valley 
forms an infernal trench whose parched 


bottom and muddy river between banks 
of jungle infested with insects awaken 
chiefly the ardent desire to have done 
with the place. Beyond Jordan a fair- 
er region is found. An elevation of 
three or four thousand feet above the 
sea is enough to make Gilead compara- 
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tively cool, and to cause a rainfall suf- 
ficient to support thin forests of oak 
with deeply indented leaves, and to keep 
the country green and lovely far into 
the summer. Gilead, more than 
other part of Palestine, resembles 
fertile regions of Europe and 
eastern United States, especially east- 
ern Pennsylvania, whose parallel ridges, 
flat - topped the 
same geological quiet 
homelike surpasses 


any 
the 
western 


are of 
structure. In 
Gilead far 


and wooded, 


beauty 


Judea, but it lacks the inspiring sense 


of openness and space, and the frequent 
glimpses of the distant blue sea in the 
west, and of the purple plateaus in the 
east which morning by morning and eve- 
ning by evening give an ever-recurring 
charm to the sterile uplands around 
Jerusalem. Jeyond Gilead one comes to 
the plain of Hauran, a treeless expanse 
Its 
fat, dark-red soil yields marvellous crops, 
but nothing inspiring in the 
scenery, and the squalid villages of black 
lava, unrelieved by verdure, are as de- 


of waving wheat, flat as the prairie. 


there is 


pressing a sight as one meets in many 
a year of travel. The plain of Hauran 
gently the fifth of these 
closely highly contrasted 
the sombre voleanic mountains 

Druze and the inhospitable 


rises 


toward 
grouped and 
regions- 


of Jebel 
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rugged lava flow of the intractable Leja 
The network of lines chosen by cartog 
raphers as the symbol of a lava fiel 
well represents the confused mixture ot! 
fertile patches of wheat and rough, naked 
masses of dark volcanic rock, over whic} 
man and beast must walk warily for fea: 
of broken legs. 

Every traveller has occasion to curse 
or to refrain from cursing—the stupidity 
Within sight of Jerusalem 
our chief caravan man, Abdullah, forgot 
a rifle and calmly left it standing against 
a wall. He then proceeded to fall 
victim to the fact that Judea is, in phys- 
iographic parlance, “a maturely dissected 
plateau.” 


of servants. 


It is like western Pennsylvania 
around Pittsburg, except that the coun 
try is much higher and far more barren 
and rocky, and the valleys are deeper. 
Strata of limestone 
lifted 2.500 to 3,000 
bent. Since that 
deep rocky valleys, which run in every 
imaginable 


were long ago up 
feet without 
time streams have cut 


being 


hori- 
zontal strata there is nothing to guid 
the water in rather than 
another. Hence all roads except the on 
along the middle of the plateau are very 
winding, hilly, and rocky. By reason of 
this Abdullah became lost; although ac- 
cording to his account the case was like 


direction, because in 


one direction 
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that of the Indian who insisted, “ Indian 
not lost; camp lost.” When the “ boy,” 
who in the East does all that no one else 
is willing to do, had been sent back for 
the gun, Abdullah followed us to the 
first village and inquired which way we 
had gone. “To Ain Farah, down that 
road to the east,” said a villager, and 
thither the sapient servant went. Ile 
well knew that we were to spend the 
night at Tayibeh, which lies to the 
north: but he also knew that in Judea 


one who wants to go north starts either 
east or west, or perchance southward. 
At Ain Farah, Abdullah found nothing 
but a spring at the bottom of a deep 
valley whose rocky sides had been pains- 
takingly terraced for wheat which was 
still green and for barley whose scanty 
crop was ripe. There he sat down to 
wait for us. How he expected us to ar- 
rive when we had already passed on is 
a problem too subtle for solution by an 
Occidental. Perhaps he argued that as 
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I had recently reproved him for not 
waiting long enough at a place where I 
had agreed to meet him, it was now his 
duty to wait indefinitely at a place which 
I had never so much as mentioned. At 
any rate he waited all day; and then, as 
he could not replace the loads on the 
horses without aid, he was obliged to 
spend the night there. He plundered the 
barley fields for himself and the animals, 
and waited till a villager happened to 
come along toward noon the next day. 
Then he went back on his tracks to the 
first village to make inquiries once more, 
and finally as a last desperate resort 
came to Tayibeh, the place originally 
agreed upon. We were glad to see him, 
not only because we had been anxious 
about him, but because there are certain 
small but persistent elements of discom- 
fort involved in sleeping in native beds, 
as we had been obliged to do the night 
before. I surmise that he was trying to 
weather the storm which he expected to 
rise on account of the lost gun, and that 
his method was what he called “ polities.” 
He played politics another time, accord- 
ing to his own story, by selling one of 
our horses which had grown sick and 
had been left with him for a few days 
to recover. He knew it would die, and 


sold it for six dollars one evening, plan- 
ning to get out of town the next morn- 
ing; but it finished its career more 
quickly than he expected, and the owner 
came around to get his money back. 
Abdullah put on an innocent air, and 
would have played “ polities ” suecessful- 
ly, but some soldiers, strolling hand in 
hand, as is the child-like fad in Turkey, 
heard what had happened, and threatened 
to make trouble if he, a Christian, cheat- 
ed a good Moslem. Again polities came 
to the front, and Abdullah swore roundly 
that he was as good a Moslem as the best. 
As a matter of justice, however, and also 
to save his bones, he gave back two dol- 
lars and hurried out of town. We did 
not exactly enjoy Abdullah’s polities, but 
one must excuse something in a man 
whose whole life has been spent in an 
atmosphere where any amount of dis- 
honesty is justifiable provided it succeeds. 

The traveller in Palestine soon learns 
to dread crossing the Jordan Valley. 
Near the mouth of the river on the shores 
of the Dead Sea we had discovered how 
hot and dry this deeply dropped slice 
of the earth’s crust is. We had seen, too, 
that the heat makes its people idle and 
poor, On May 9th the temperature 
where we crossed the river a thousand 
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ACROSS 


below sea-level was 105 degrees at 
n and over 100 till after four o’clock. 
felt quite chilly when, after a climb 
1,000 feet, we experienced a tem- 
rature of 68 among the mountains 
Gilead. 
The American or European feels com- 
ratively at home in Gilead because of 
streams and springs and woods, and 
g pastures where cows are knee-deep in 
rass. Yet some of the scenery has most 
nusual features. Once we looked down 
valley whese rocky sides were half 
vered with green fields of wheat and 
atches of yellow barley, while its lower 
nd was closed by the dark wooded 
vuntains of Ajlun north of the Jabbok. 
A pink river ran at the bottom of the 
valley, a strip of vivid color curving 
gracefully around the green spurs of 
deeply entrenched meanders, sometimes 
n full view and again hidden by the 
deep sinuosities of the valley, a river of 
leanders in full bloom, completely con- 
cealing the waters of the stream that 
gave them life. Gilead has no real forests 
in our sense of the word, merely an open 
growth of oaks twenty or thirty feet 
high, with a few rising to fifty or sixty 
feet; but the trees are thick enough, so 
that after dodging the branches for half 
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a day as one rides among the network 
of mountain ravines, one sympathizes 
with Absalom, who met his death in this 
very region. The trees suffer much at 
the hands of charcoal-burners — timid, 
harmless people, utterly ignorant of the 
outside world. One poor man meekly 
stood beside his pile of smouldering fuel 
while his photograph was taken, and then, 
though he was twice my age, came trem- 
bling and in native fashion gently put 
his arm around me, saying, “ My father, 
do not hurt me, do not bewitch me with 
that shiny box.” 

Not far away in this same fair se- 
cluded little country of Gilead we as- 
cended to a hilltop where some ruins and 
caves were grouped around the _half- 
fallen arch of an ancient sanctuary. 
The place seemed uninhabited until we 
came close to it and discovered that 
there were houses under the ruins, and 
that many people were living in caves 
true troglodytes. No one suspected the 
camera of any harm here, until a wise 
troglodyte who had travelled full fifty 
miles to Jerusalem began to air his 
knowledge. It was pretty then to see a 
mere girl, who nevertheless was a mother, 
run with her baby to her own mother 
to find protection and to ask if it were 
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true, as the men were saying, that if 
her photograph were taken her soul would 
be in the power of whoever might hold 
the picture. In spite of the shapeless 
gowns of dark blue and the ugly tattoo- 
ing on the faces of the women the scene 
was most graceful; for every woman 
walks like a queen; and the protecting 
air of the mother and the appealing at- 
titude of the daughter were amazingly 
like those of Niobe and her child. Per- 
haps it was in some such village as this 
that Christ blessed the children, for He 
was in Perea—that is, Gilead—when the 
mothers brought them. 

On our arrival at Irbid, the first of 
the treeless villages in the 
great plain of waving wheat east of 


Hauran 


the Sea of Galilee, we were entertained 
in a way quite different from that of 
Judea, the Jordan Valley, or Gilead. 
We were led to a 
house made of alternate rows of white 
limestone and black basalt. Passing 
through a large courtyard, we entered a 


hideous guest- 





beaked copper pots for us and for all w 
might drop in to see the sights. Li 
the wild Bedouin who had previously « 
tertained us in Moab, he took much pri 
in exhibiting his skill in the use of t 
large carved mortar and huge pestle, t 
wooden implements used for coff 
grinding. He clicked the pestle agai: 
the sides with surprising vigor, bringi 
it down with all sorts of rhythms a: 
with all degrees of strength, from t 
softest tap to a blow that shook the heart 
and caused little clouds of dust to ri 
from between the stones. 

There is little to distinguish one su 
ny, sombre lava village of Hauran fr 
another, but Dera’a, the ancient Edr 
is peculiar. On our arrival there 
glaring noon I strolled out to look 
the walls of the tumble-down houses; f 
in the basalt blocks throughout Haura 
one finds innumerable inscriptions, chief 
ly Greek, and all sorts of pretty bits 
earving from old temples and church 
As I passed the arch of an ancient chure!} 

I was greeted by 


middle-aged womal 




















in a_ wide - sleeve 
dress of dark - blu 
cloth, eut in th 
regulation shapeless 
Mother Hubbard 
style with a slit 

foot deep at the top, 
and buttoned loosely 
at the neck. Her 
head was’ wrapped 
in another dark-blu 
cloth which covered 
her neck, but did 
not conceal the two 
stubby eagles’ wings 
tattooed in dark blu 
upon her ehin 
There were tattooed 
figures upon her 














A SHEIKH PREPARING COFFEE 


high-domed room, where a sheikh, who 
appeared to be the host, promptly seated 
himself on the plaster floor beside an 
open hearth of large stones in the mid- 
dle of the room. Taking some coffee 
beans from a bag, he roasted and ground 
them, and then prepared coffee in long- 


cheeks also, and a 
diamond enelosing a 
circle in the centr 
of her forehead, 
while on the right side of her nos 
a tattooed spot took the place of 
the blue bead or little globe of silver 
worn by many women. She said some 
thing in Arabic, of which I understood 
only the word cave; but as the caves of 
Edrei are famous I cordially assented. 


















































[Thereupon she led me to a low wooden 
door cut in a rough wall of stones and 
capped by a slab of basalt from some old 
temple, finely carved with scrolls and 
with the egg-and-dart pattern. Beyond 
a littered courtyard we stooped low to 
enter a dark mud room where several 
people were sitting on the floor. The 
only man present repeated the remark 
about the cave with much cordiality, and 
seemed to be urging me to come to see it, 
bringing with me an interpreter and es- 
pecially a mejidieh (eighty cents), upon 
which latter point he laid much stress. 

When we went to the house later in 
the day, the owner pointed out the en- 
trance to the eave, and said: “ There is 
the eave, but I dare not take you in. 
The place is full of underground streets 
and houses and shops, and one can go 
for miles and miles in them; but it won’t 
do to go in beeause the caves are full of 
spirits who hate to be disturbed. The 
first time any one went in, a boy of my 
family was killed by the spirits; the next 
time a girl died, and the one or two 
other times ill luck fell on the household. 
If we sacrifice a goat it will be all right; 
but I can’t sacrifice one.” We expressed 
our willingness to pay for a sacrifice, 
and asked if he had a goat to sell. Yes, 
he had, and he dived into a shed and 
yanked out a kid by the ears. He would 
sell us the goat and show us the cave 
for three mejidiehs. 

“Go ahead and sacrifice it,” we said, 





A SHEPHERD OF GILEAD LEADING HIS FLOCK TO WATER 


but he seemed in no hurry, and after 
pretending to get ready, remarked: 

“It is getting late now, and you have- 
n't much time. The cave is very big. If 
you want to hurry I will just cut off 
the beast’s ear and complete the sacri- 
fice later.” 

We assented, spurred on, as_ she 
thought, by the wife’s remark that the 
cave extended clear to Bosra, more than 
twenty miles away. So far as we knew, 
nothing happened to the goat except 
that we paid for him, and the family ate 
him when they got ready, which may 
not have been for months. There was 
a real offering, however, before any one 
was allowed to venture into the cave. Tak- 
ing in her hands two loaves of bread and 
some onions, the wife ran out and gave 
them to the first person whom she hap- 
pened to meet—a camel-driver. Mean- 
while the householder took off his outer 
robe of dark blue with light-blue facing, 
and gave it to me to put on because the 
cave would be dirty. He also advised us 
to take off our helmets and wrap our 
heads in handkerchiefs, which advice 
surprised us, because we had elsewhere 
found the helmets excellent to keep our 
heads from getting bumped. 

When all was ready we were one by one 
let twirling down by a rope into a cistern 
where straw was stored. The only open- 
ing was a hole two feet in diameter, 
through which we squeezed head first and 
found ourselves in a passage of about the 
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same height. Lighting our candles, we villages of the same sort, for an inscri : 
went forward, sometimes on hands and tion at Kanawat, thirty miles northe: 
knees and sometimes on our stomachs, of Edrei, has been interpreted as an \ 4 Wi 
like worms trailing over the damp mud _hortation of Agrippa I. to the people ol 
of the cavern floor. We were expecting give up the practice of living like w 
to get to a larger passageway, but never’ beasts in caves. q er 
did, although occasionally the tunnel At Edrei we called on the Kain 

kam, or lieutena 








—————— governor, who look 
very serious when \ : 
spoke of Jebel Druz 
Did we not kno ; “ 
he asked, that tl < S 
Druzes had recent cel 





killed an officer an 
several soldiers 
Several companies « oS 
troops had been cd - 
spatched throug! o 
Edrei itself to qui i 
the outlaws, and 
others had been sent 
from other places 
The government a : 
Damascus had turn 
ed back another 


party of Americans 
] 
| 























and would probab 





i Cidieieein Siciniel do the same to us Ir 
a AS ea ane ae a What did we want 
iin aac ee ee to go for anyhow? 
There was nothing 
widened into a cave where one could to see in the Druze country, and noth | 
stand and walk around. Three times ing would happen except that we should 
we came to chambers large enough to be shot, which would make trouble for 
furnish shelter to a score of people; everybody. We told our plans, with 
again we traversed passages whose the single exception of our purpost 
branches ended sometimes in blank walls to get rid of any escort from th 
of masonry, or in shafts leading up to government before we went among the 
the courtyards of houses in the village, Druzes. for these wild mountaineers 
or in dry cisterns which onee furnished hate the government but love the Eng 
water to the people of the caves. We lish; and Americans are classed as Eng 
erawled for an hour and a half, and lish in this region. Finally the Kaima 
came out plastered with mud from head kam gave us a soldier to take us to Bosra, 
to foot. No one knows just when the where the officer in command would de 4 
caves were made, but their use is evident. cide whether we should be allowed to 
They were places of refuge from the go on. Bosra was once one of the im- 
Arabs. Each house seems to have had _ portant cities of the East. It was called 
a well communicating with the under- Little Damascus, and had its great colon 
ground chambers. When there was an nade, its theatre, castle, and temples, 
alarm the people and their chief valu- like Jerash and many other forgotten 
ables could promptly be hidden in the places. Now it is an extraordinarily 
eaves. The enemy might plunder or dreary ruin, with the peculiarly un 
burn the houses, but no one would ever kempt, forsaken air which prevails among 
risk attacking the refugees in their dark ruins where all the stones are of the dark 
burrows, where death might lurk at any shade characteristic of basalt. The mod- 
corner. There are probably other cave _ ern village of two or three hundred houses 
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intermingled with the ruins that 
earcely knows which are which. 
amped in a pleasant garden, and 
received a eall from the civil and 
tary officials of the town, all of whom 
Ing. They seemed in much 

t as to whether to let us go on, but 
had no doubt whatever that if we 
back it would be with bullets in 
heads. In the morning, after another 
consultation, they came to the dé 

n that they could not possibly supply 
ith an escort news which we re 
ed with apparent regret but inward 
After that they seemed to be at 

ss, until I proposed to write a note 
empting the government from all re- 
sibility, whatever might befall us 
mg the Druzes. And so the officials 


is go. after a friendly hour of talk, 


th the direst warnings of the sad fate 
ted us, 

lo us, too, it began to seem a little 

as we rode out among the tents 

the troops who had just been brought 

ell the Druzes. <A soldier on foot 
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led us through the fields to a rumed 
Roman guard-house, and there point- 
ed out the long straight line of the 
Roman road running gently upward a 
dozen miles to the picturesque castle of 
Sulkad, perched on the erater of an old 
voleano. As he turned back and we 
started our horses up the road, un- 
trodden ot late : it seemed indeed as if we 
were bound for the enemies’ country. 

It was a very peaceful enemy that we 
found after an hour and a half: simple 
peasants in blue gowns, many-colored 
waisteoats, and graceful white turbans, 
which form a smooth band about five 
inches above the head and come down 
in a pretty fold behind the neck and 
under the chin. They were ploughing 
the stony fields, among boundary stones 
which at a distance suggested men on 
guard. Behind the ploughs came boys 
who helped to drive the large black oxen, 
and with them rosy-faced women in blue 
skirts and colored waistcoats, looking far 
more attractive than most of the women 
of Syria. The size of the oxen and the 
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THE CASTLE OF SULKAD, ON THE TOP OF AN EXTINCT CRATER IN JEBEL Druze 
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unusual sight of other cattle grazing on 
the us that 
we had reached Bashan, the land of Og, 
famed in Biblieal days for its kine. Two 
or three hours more brought us to Sulkad, 
where we like 


enemies, 


higher mountains reminded 


were received expected 


guests rather than and so it 


was everywhere. 


The Druzes are a proud, handsome peo- 


ple, whose bane is their proneness to 
quarrel and to take offence at the least 
affront. One fail to like 
them and to sympathize with them in 
spite of faults. 


pretty 


ean hardly 


Two fathers 
children to 
us. The favorite trick seemed to be to 
the little one to slap the 
held out to it, 


their 


brought their amuse 


teach hand 
and then to make amends 
by kissing it and putting it to the fore- 
head. It 


seriously 


was pretty to see how 
the children took the matter. 
One little fellow would not kiss my hand 
although he slapped it. The father did 
not strike the child, but carried him off 
and left him erying in disgrace. The next 


very 
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day the youngster of his own accord tox 
my hand and kissed it. 
a good illustration of 


The incident w 

the very lovi 
spirit which seems to prevail in the Dru 
families. There places wher 
people make more show of affection 

the way of kissing; it shoul 
be remembered, is a European rath« 
than an Oriental habit. Parents kis 
their children repeatedly, and older brot} 


are fe Ww 


and kissing, 


ers as well as sisters are seen carrying 
the little ones around and kissing ther 
most Men anoth 
when they meet, on one cheek or on both 


lovingly. kiss one 
and a niece may even kiss her unele, al 
though 
not 


and women d 
another in 


brow nh 


otherwise men 
kiss 
eyes and 
every traveller 
courteous, 


one publie. lu 


hair are and 
thes 
mountaineers with 
their un-Oriental habits are the deseend- 
ants of the old Crusaders. 

It is a that they should 
exterminate themselves as they do. Not 


only do they fight with the fellahin of 


common, 


wonders how far 


wayward 


great pity 























A Druze VILLAGE BUILT 
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plains, whom they are wont to plun- 
r, and with the Turkish government, 
ch they hate, and with the Arabs, 
are their rivals, but also with on 


ther. Only two vears ago the village 
Sulkad, at which we first arrived, was 
scene of a quarrel between two elans 
ich had hitherto been living together. 
rty men were killed and the defeated 
rty was foreed to move away and 
nd a new village. In many ways the 
Druzes are much like the Highland 
Scoteh three hundred years ago. Living 
ong mountains that are hard to tra- 
rse, both in Jebel Druze and in th 
Lebanon, they preserve their independ- 
ce and their own peculiar mode of 
ligion, and plunder their neighbors 
hen they find opportunity. They ar 
eary of the uneertainty of their life, 
d many of the older men wear an 
bitual expression of anxiety, as well 
hey may when they are in constant dan- 
er of ruin at the hands of the gov- 


nment. They appealed to us, as they 


lways do to Englishmen, to use our 
nfluene to have England assume the 
government, little realizing how far such 
a step is from the bounds of probability. 
We did not enjoy all the qualities of 
the Druzes, especially a sort of fierce 


EA 


ROMAN RUINS IN TH | KGROUAD 


rapacity which onee came to our notice. 
Mr. Graham and I had sent our horses 
ahead from the shady little theatre and 
other ruins of Kanawat, and with the 
politic Abdullah were following them at 
a distance of a mile or more on foot. 
Suddenly from behind a great heap of 
rocks two Druzes appeared on horse- 
back about thirty feet away; and one 
of them covered each of us in turn with 
his rifle, and then kept it steadily aimed 
at me while he demanded our money. 
Naturally we laughed at him and refused 
to be robbed. My companions got their 
revolvers ready, but as I had none, all 
I could do was to tell Abdullah to say 
to the Druzes that they had better put 
p their guns or they would get into 
trouble. My companions both — said 
afterward that tieir hands were on 
their pistols ready to fire at the Druze 
who held the rifle the moment he shot 
me; but I could not quite see what 
good that was going to do me. How- 
ever, the Druze put up his gun and the 
two rode off hastily, much frightened, 
it is to be hop d, by the pistol-shot which 
Abdullah discharged into the air after 
them. ‘They probably thought we were 
unarmed, but it certainly was a bold act, 
quite in keeping with the Druze char- 
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for two 
up three. 
North of the mountains of 
Jebel Druze lies the Leja, a great rough 
plain of We climbed the chief 
from which the lava was 
poured out, El Gharara el Kubla, a huge 
ring of solid diameter, 
from the midst of which rises a beauti- 
fully symmetrical crater of slag and 
ashes a hundred and twenty-five feet 
high. Eastward at our feet, in the midst 
of a wall of lava far too large for the 
present shrunken town, lay Shubha, whose 
sombre and 
stand in 
startlingly white 
Farther away to the 
east fields stretch 
gently desertward, broken by old voleanic 
cones, some green to the top except for 
the black spot of a village, others black 
and sinister. 
line of the 
mountains, 


acter, men to attempt to hold 


voleanic 


lava. 
of the eraters 


rock a mile in 


ancient 
temples, all of 
contrast to a 


houses, columns, 


ruined lava, 
strange 
modern shrine. 


northeast and green 


Beyond them lay the brown 
desert and a few dreamy blue 

Jebel Druze lay southward, 
a featureless swelling mass of dark rock 
half soil. To the right 
of the mountains, in the westward quar- 
ter, a patch of golden wheat fields re- 
called the richness of the Hauran; but 
these things did not hold the attention. 
We turned at once to the broad plain of 
lava lying off to the dark 
gray and sterile in but 
broken by patches of grain as rich as 
those of the Hauran. Close at hand che 
lava fell off in eraggy, knotted 
looking as if stirred in some huge caldron 
and poured out in the act of hardening. 
Straight northward we looked down upon 


eovered with 


northwest, 


many places, 


masses, 


three other craters, a most unusual sight. 
They lie just far enough out of line 
to allow a good view of all three, one ir- 
regular and hand, the 
next a perfect crater truncated smoothly 
on top and almost dainty in shape, and 


rocky close at 


the third a cone of ashes whose western 
side has been blown out, leaving a hollow 
like the armchair of a giant. 
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Coming down from the erater we r 
the 


across strange Leja, among ro 
masses of dark-gray scoria almost ec 
cealed by splendid gray lichens splas] 
with brilliant orange, over huge roun: 
waves of deep-blue lava smoothly round: 
and often disclosing strange ropy fi 
ings, and through fields of grain wh 
were one-third heaps of rocks piled up 
the unremitting toil of the generati: 
of long Here and there we s 
gaunt ruins searcely to be distinguis] 
from the piling up of the natural ro 
and twice we passed villages safely 
cated in the most rugged parts of 
lava among rolling waves of stone avy 


ago. 


from the smooth cultivated regions. TT] 


Leja is only imperfectly mapped, a 


the village where we were to meet t 
caravan proved to be six miles fart] 


than we had supposed. 
out of 


The sun dropp 
sight in a hot sky of pure gol 
As so 
promptly lost 

maze of 
farther for 
either the 


frogs 


but no village was in sight. 
as it dark we 
track 
go no 


rrew 
amid a rocks and dar 
fear of breaking t! 
horses or ourselves 


egs of 
r 


claimed 


he sound of near at hand pr 
the position of one of th 
scummy ponds which abound in the hol 
and thither 

When the 
to clatter we could distinctly hear the 
distant braying of donkeys and bleating 
of lambs, punctuated by the sharp bark 
of a dog, but we dared 
in the darkness. There we stayed, hw 
gry and uncomfortable, although actual 
ly within hearing of a village where food 
and rest could be found. Many another 
party of strangers with intents less peac 
ful than ours has 


lows, we cautiously pr 


ceeded. horses’ hoofs ceast d 


not go onward 


doubtless been through 
the same experience. As we rode to th 
village in the light of dawn we realized 
how the roughness of the Leja has al 
ways made it the haunt of men who liv: 
at variance with their neighbors, and 
why it has always been one of the hard 
est of all places to conquer. 



































Father 


BY ALICE L. WOOD 


OW strange, now he is gone, that I 

Keep thinking of him as he was when young. 
I never knew him as a young man. No, 
Nor ever thought of him as old. 
To me he always stayed the age he was 
When as a chiid T first knew what age meant, 
3ut now my thoughts go back to him in youth, 
My father, lying here with snow-white hair. 
I see him as the eareless little boy 
Like that old picture in the roundabout, 
The one they said my oldest brother was like— 
Playing about Grandfather’s woods and _ lanes, 
Or ever any town was here at all; 
How much he loved to talk about that time 
Oh, how I wish I’d let him tell me more! 
But I had other things to do, i thought. 
I see him as a happy college boy 
In that old Quaker college years ago: 
My quiet care-worn father, deep in “ serapes ” ? 
And yet they say he led in all such things. 
That old, old man, who eame, said so awhile ago. 
And then they tell me how he loved to hunt, 
And how he once rode better than them all. 
My father! Whom I’ve only known to toil, 
His only pleasure being our good times. 
How far away his youth has always seemed, 
His hopes and dreams, his passion’s early fire! 


They did not seem so far away—they never seemed at all, 


He was just father, never young 

To me, nor ever to be old. 

But now! O God! How old he looks! 

I never dreamed that father was so old. 

3ut when I think how long since he was young, 
How long he’s been just father toiling for us, 
My heart breaks. 

These hands—so worn! 

This silver hair— When did it turn so white? 
O God,. wherever he is now, 

Let him be young again! 
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Who Aims 


BY 


OUNG Warner came _ beside his 
¥ sister’s chair, laying a hand upon 
her shoulder. “Tired, Louie?” 

he said. 
The enforced brightness of her smile 


was a refutation of the negative it ae- 
companied. 
for expressing 
“ Too bad.” 


With an involuntary glance out of the 
window, he 


His sympathy was none the 
itself in a_ brief 


less 


walked back across the room. 
His hand was raised to the electric light. 
The girl’s words stayed it. 

“Do you think we need that just yet?” 
she asked. 

Ile 
not. 
in the jacket she still wore and the cape 
about his mother’s shoulders, “ but 
ought to be used to that.” His mother’s 
voice soothed: 

“ Never mind, dear. 


gave a short laugh. “I suppose 


It’s dismal and cold,” his eyes took 


we 


It may be almost 
over now.” 

He faced about. “ You’d better not let 
yourselves hope too much,” he warned. 
“Tt will only mean another disappoint- 
ment.” 


“ No.” 


conviction, 


without entire 
‘TIT am not really expecting 
And vet 


time. 


she disclaimed, 


enything. it seems nearer than 
this Your father said this 
morning that it was a practical certainty.” 

“Yes, but, on the other hand, I met 
Thompson to-day had a talk with 
It’s his opinion that father is soar- 
ing too high 

“Do you mean ” 


usual 


and 
him. 
as usual,” 
his sister caught it 
up with the quickness of a sharp dread 
“do you mean that it isn’t as important 
as father has represented ?” 

A step on the 
women turn to 


pavement made both 
the window. But the 
They looked back into 
the darkening room. 


sound passed on. 


“ No, I dare say it’s important enough. 
From all I could find out, it ought to 
he a good thing. But I guess it’s the 
same old story: father’s holding out for 
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a big commission. 
they'll pay it. 
usual that 
anything.” 


Thompson don’t think 
And then we'll 
father didn’t really 


hear as 
expect 


There was no answer. The girl and the 
looked of the 
hoy dropped 


older woman 


The 


out window 


again. into a chair 
before 
dling, and awaited a mateh. He 
sat staring at the blackened bricks. One: 
or twice, as other footsteps came near on 
the street, he 
of expectancy. 


the fireplace, where paper, kin- 


wood 


too yielded to a movement 

But each time he checked 
it as if in determined refusal to indulge 
a hope. It was a hope having for all 
three of them an intensity which was al- 
most suffering, and which, for a fortnight 
now, had been gradually wrought upon 
by assurance of suecess, by an imagina- 
picture of what 
would mean—the ease after long strug- 


tive nature’s success 
gle, the plenty after deprivation, reward 
for the efforts of age, possibility of ful- 
filment for young ambitions and desires. 
There had these visions of a 
sanguine mind some quality of convic- 
tion usually wanting heretofore. There 
had seemed less of dreaming and more 
of actuality. The facts had been 
numerous, the data more exact. 

and sums had been 


been in 


more 
Names 
mentioned. It 
not so entirely. as in former instances, a 


was 


weary succession of vague generalizings 
And undeterred by the 
memory of disappointments in the past 
so many, so 


and promisings. 
close together as to have 
forever all recollection of the 
years, the mother and her children had 
taken heart of grace. But now that the 
moment of was 
upon them, 
the 


colored 


decision 
it had become almost 
strain of trust against a 
hard-taught disbelief. The strain 
vibrant in the which at present 
broke the stillness of the shadowy room. 
“Tsn’t that father now?” 
en bent forward 
the twilight. 


closing down 

past 
bearing- 
was 


words 


The wom- 


and peered out into 
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“ Yes,” the younger made sure, “ it is. 
And he is walking briskly—quite as if 
he had good news,” she added. A nerv- 
ously cold hand went out to take the 
hardened one that was trembling uncon- 
irollably. “Mother! If he should have 
had suecess-——” She stood up hurriedly 
and drew down the curtains, while her 
mother turned on the lamp and put a 
match to the paper in the fireplace; then 
went out into the hall. 

Louise waited, leaning against the 
table, holding to its edge with tense fin- 
gers. Only the boy in his chair before 
the newly started fire did not move. Yet 
if there had been any to see his eyes— 
the light which had come in them was 
not wholly from the flames. 

There was a sound of feet upon the 
steps, of a key in the lock, of the door 
opened and closed, of a kiss, of a cheer- 
ful greeting—and one whose tone asked 
eause for being cheerful. Then Simon 
Warner came into the room. 

He was a man of medium height, but 
thin and very erect, with an air of dis- 
tinction which had no severity. It might 
have been guessed that his years were 
near threescore. But he bore them well. 
He looked younger than his wife, less care- 
worn, His clothes were good and sat 
upon him well. He smiled at his daugh- 
ter—a most pleasing smile—and putting 
out his hand. he drew her to him. “ How 
is the little girl? Has she had a pleas- 
ant day?” 

As if under some compulsion to match 
his vivaeity in kind, she answered light- 
ly. It was understood that reference to 
her work and that of her brother was 
to be avoided when possible. Its effect 
was to disturb her father’s mind. 

From above the heads of his women 
he looked over at his son. “ Well, Stan- 
ley?” he said. 

The boy had risen. “Good evening, 
sir,” he replied, a shade reluctantly. 

There followed a silence, the silence 
of fear to ask, of unwillingness to speak. 
The discomfort was almost physical. 
Mrs. Warner, beside her husband, searech- 
ed his face covertly for a sign. It was 
she who could first bring herself to words. 

“Won’t vou sit down by the fire, dear?” 
she suggested. “ You must be cold.” 

“It is quite frosty.” he agreed. “ But 
when one has a comfortable and pleasant 


home to come to—”’ He took the cha 
his son had left. The latter withdr 
to stand beside the table, twisting t 
cord of the electric lamp. 

Warner bent forward and held out | 
hands to the warmth; large, thin hand 
somewhat shrivelled with age, but shayx 
—hands which had never worked. If 
was conscious that the three who sto 
behind him were glancing from one 
the other in questioning and doubt, | 
did not let it be known. 

In sudden rebellion the boy flung dow 
a book he had taken up. “I’ve got 
get back to the sfore,’ he emphasiz 
the objectionable reference harshly. “Ca 
you let me have dinner, mother?” 

His mother started away. Then sl 
stopped. “ Have you any news for us, 8 
mon ?”’ her suspense broke bounds at last 

He looked half around in query an 
surprise. “News, my dear? As 
what ?” 

“ As to”—her breath came short, and 
she was obliged to wait—“ as to the lit 
tle business matter you have just been 
interested in.” 

Warner shrugged his shoulders eare- 
lessly. “Oh, that didn’t come to any 
thing. I didn’t really expect it to, you 
know.” 

The first who could speak was the on 
whose hopes being weakest had suffered 
least in their death. “It probably would 
have come to something—if ‘you had 
agreed to take less.” 

For an instant a quick change and 
twitching, which was no illusion from 
the leaping flames, passed across Simon 
Warner’s face. Then the look he turned 
upon his son was of astonishment and 
hurt rebuke. “ Why should I take less 
when I may as well have more?” he pro- 
pounded, calmly. “I cannot do business 
on a paltry scale.” 

“A paltry scale!” There was no sub- 
jection in the glance which answered him. 
“T should like to know what could be 
paltry to us. We should have been for 
tunate to get a quarter of what you held 
out for. And Thompson told me to-day 
they would have given half. Do you call 
a sum of that size paltry—for people in 
our fix?” 

His father’s brows were raised high. 
“The question is one of what my serv- 
ices are worth.” 
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‘But supposing they can’t command 
* the voice broke from endurance over- 
wht. “Supposing they can’t com- 
dit? Hadn’t you better accept what 

i can get 9” 

‘Not at all. You are not old enough 
idge in these matters, Stanley. If 
ere to take a small amount once, | 
ld be expected to do so again. It 
ld lower my standard. There is a 

‘ineiple involved. In the long run my 
terests would be prejudiced.” 

‘In the long run. Good Lord!” there 
as a ring of bitter humor. “ As if the 
“in hadn’t been long enough!” 

Simon Warner ignored the interrup- 

n with ealm dignity. “ But it is a 
iatter of small consequence. As I say 
[ never really expected much of this 


rticular affair. I am giving my atten- 
n to another which has just come up, 
and which I have every reason to believe 
ill begin the retrieying of my fortune.” 
It was presented with an accent of that 
finality which seores a point. And Simon 
Warner turned back to the fire, starting 
to hold out his hands again, but with- 
drawing them swiftly, as they betrayed 
him with quivering. The sign was one 
hich might have touched to compassion. 
But feeling for those he pitied more 
n his father who had brought them 
o close to want made the boy hard. 


‘In the mean while”—the sarcasm 
ame slowly—“ in the mean while mother 
an wear herself to death, Louise can zo 
n working in the office and putting off 
wr marriage with Sayre. And I can 


give up all hope of striking out for my- 
elf and getting an education.” 

‘Stanley!” his mother pleaded, in 
distress. 

Simon Warner faced his son again. 
‘T think you forget yourself. It is suf- 
ficiently painful to me that my wife and 
children are temporarily obliged to fol- 
low uneongenial occupations, without be- 
ing reproached for my efforts to rende 
it unnecessary.” 

The boy drew a long breath between 
his teeth. “ Will you give me my din- 
ner, mother?’ he said. He followed her 
out to the kitchen and. stood leaning 
against the door lintel. “It makes me 
sick,” he told her, “ literally sick.” 

“Poor child,” she answered, as one 
whose thought is too habitually given to 
Vor. CXX.—No. 719.—85 
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the trials and disappointments of others 
for dwelling upon her own. “ It is hard 
for you, very hard. And yet—you must 
not be too severe upon your father. He 
is disappointed, cruelly disappointed.” 

It was brushed aside. “No fear of 
that lasting long. You see how it is 
he’s already off after another fortune. 
What difference does it make to him? 
Of course it hurts his vanity a little. 
But in the mean while he has good 
clothes; when he comes home the house 
is comfortable for him, and everything 
is done as he likes. No wonder he can 
take it calmly that you are drudging 
day in and day out, that Louise is break- 
ing her heart about Curtis Sayre, and 
that I’m ‘clerking’ in a store when I 
ought to be out preparing myself for a 
profession.” He flung out his arms in 
the impotence of an indignation which 
could effect no good. “ Will you tell me 
why the deuce he can’t be satisfied with 
moderate sums ?” 

Mrs. Warner smiled sadly, shaking her 
head. “He can’t, Stanley dear. It is 
not so much his fault. You must remem- 
ber it was the training of his youth.” 

“ Well, in twenty years of poverty he’s 
had time enough to‘ get away from it.” 


It was, in substance, the criticism of 
Curtis Sayre when, later in the evening, 
he was left alone with Louise to hear in 
detail the story at whose essentials former 
experience had enabled him to guess the 
moment he had entered the room. He 
had found Simon Warner with his wife 
and daughter sitting close beside a fire 
in which wood was being economized. 
And Warner had welcomed him cordially. 

“We are reading about the latest aerial 
exploit,” he had said. “Shall you be 
interested in hearing it ?” 

Sayre had mendaciously answered in 
the affirmative, and Warner had taken 
up again the evening paper which he had 
laid aside. He had begun to read aloud 
in his agreeable, persuasive voice. But 
Savre had heard little of the account of 
the air-ship’s flight and fall—save that 
there was borne in upon him a sense of 
parallelism, of fitness in the subject which 
Warner had been drawn to. His eyes 
had sought those of Louise with a ques- 
tion. And its answer had been in the 
trembling of her lip and the quick rising 
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HARPER’S 
toars Ile had 


attitude 


sf ttled 


expressing far 


back in hi 
less 


wrath 


chair an 


resignation than repression of ¢ 


ful disgust 


1 ‘ . 
which an ineautious move 


ment or word might put beyond his con- 


trol. And Simon Warner had read on 
suavely, while his wife and daughter 
sewed, drawn close to the single light. 
When he had finished he laid the paper 
by and opened a conversation upon the 
merits of a local political issue It was 


his opinion that such matters could never 
be settled satisfactorily 


men of education and refinement, should 


intil gentk men, 


devote the mise lves to elvie issues 
* But it’s dirty work, Curtis; by far 


too 


dirty work,” he averred, fastidiously. “I 
able 


had 


have never bee Nn 


it.” And he 


to bring myself to 


wand red on to a re 


lated tople 

It seemed rarely to oceur to him that 
Sayre might come to the house in search 
of a pleasure other than to profit by the 


conversation on which he prided himself. 
It was his habit to discourse with leisure- 
as his wife 
And to- 
had 
ver an hour before 
able to take him 


until such time 
his 
no exception. He 
for ¢ 
been 


ly enjovment 
should 


night 


suggest withdrawal. 
had 


talked at his best 
Mrs Warner had 


heen 


away. And when at last he had spoken 
a well-turned good-night, he went with 
his wife. Savre waited until they were 

it of hearing Then he put his request 
for enlightenment in 


the form of a 
With a 


girl dropped her face in 


eon- 
‘Well ?” 


ment the 


sudden abandon 


cise 
he r 
Savre drew her to him 


hands, sobbing. 


and held her close, while she cried herself 
to quiet ageinst his shoulder. 

“y suppose it’s the old 
he said at length 


She made a gesture at once of hope less- 


same story,” 


ness and assent. 
“Which was it the deal,” 
or holding out for too big a commission ?” 
“Tf ther 
told him, “ it 
hard to 
a great deal 


4 nothing in 


had been nothing in it,” she 
would not 
Rut this 


such a very 


have been so 


bear time there was 
great deal for 
people to whom almost anything would 
But father hoped he could 


thought his services were worth 


he weleome. 
get more 
more. And then I suppose pride would- 
n’t let him accept less. You see,” she an- 
his strictures, 


greatly to blame. 


ticipated “he is not so 


Ile was brought up to 
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sums And it 
that he might far 
whatever is offered.” 

Savre 


hurts h 
better t; 


think nh lara 


10 admit 
made smal! account of it. “C 


tainly he is to blame—on any other s 
position than that he’s not of sufficient 


sound He mig 


be satisfied with having gratified his pr 


mind to be at large. 


pensity for caleulations on a large sea 
in the way in which he seattered his f 
tune. As it is, he sees his family alm 


n the verge of want, his wife 
and the 


ticed., 


worn 

lives of his children being sac1 
But it disturbs 
swallow 
ll be 


tle spends 


him much 


( 
1 
adm 


and 
glad of anything he 


than to his vanity 


that he can get 
around 
their tin 


his days sitting 


offices of busy men, taking 


sentiments and 


And 
hold of something genuine, 
his 


deign to shut them over a moderate sum.’ 


with lofty impractic 
chance he get 
he lets it s 


fingers because he y 


schemes. wher by 


through 


He cut himself short with an inarticulat 
sound expressive of annoyance and cor 
tempt to whieh words were inadequate 


And it was, 


after all, only the repet 


tion of what thev had pone over together 
many times before—always with the san 

outcome. It resolved itself invariably 
into the fact that Simon Warner could 
iot be changed, and that he was to 


adrift to shift 1 


the smallest in 


helpless to be turned 


himself. “ He has only 


come | ly Louise had explained long 
before. “And it goes regularly, witl 
nothing to show for it.” 

Because of this, beearse it was in 
possible not to see that there seemed 
nothing to be done with the situation 


save to bear it, the engagement had gore 


on for three years, not even an approxi 
having ev 
Sayre had 


impatience had 


for their marriage 
heen thought of. But of late 
and his 


mate date 
grown restive: 
only heen held in check by the prospect 
of a change in Simon Warner’s affairs. 

fool to faith in it 
all,” he came out “T might 


“T was a put any 


again now. 


have known it would end like the rest.” 
“But this time it did seem a litth 
different.” she answered, in sad _ retro 


spection. “ There was more definiteness 
And it The tear-we 
eves lighted with imagination of the m 


fulfilled. “ Think would hav 


meant if father had come home to-night 


had gone so far.” 


what it 
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| told us that he had accepted even 
if what he had hoped to get!” 

But Sayre’s humor was not to be 

harmed by pleasant fancies. "Oh, j 

. know,” he opposed a counter- 

nposition. “He would very probably 


vone into some wildeat investment 


She sat in the silence of a heavy de- 
ssion. “ Yes,” she answered at length, 
ng slowly, “that is the worst of it. 
There could ever be any certainty. 
rom day to dav we might become penni- 
ss At best we could hardly expect 
re than a short time of comfort 
luxury, I suppose it would be. You 
now father had chosen the house into 
vhicl he wished to move at once one 
many times too large for us. And he 
had been trying motor-cars.” 

Sayre stood up with an angry quick- 
ness, and walking to the mantelpiece, 
leaned against it, looking down at her. 
‘But see here. Louise; what does your 
father think about ws—about our = af- 
fairs? Does it ever enter his head that 

engagement is usually supposed to 


end in marriage ?” 

She shook her head helplessly. at 
lon’t know what he thinks. He never 
peaks of it—of our marriage. The en- 
agement he takes for granted, of course.” 
“Toes he think we can go on as we 
are for a perfectly indefinite time?” 

“ Apparently.” 

He failed to return her deprecatory 
mil “ Well we can’t. We've waited 
ong enough now, held off by one delusiv 
iope after another. It’s got to com 

an end. This thing to-night is th 
last straw.” 

The girl’s lips quivered again before 
he could speak. Then she mastered 
herself. She looked up at him, leaning 
fi rward with her hands clasped upon 
the arm of her chair. “I know, dear,” 
she began what was evidently predeter- 
mined. “TI have been thinking of it, you 
may be sure. And I have come to realize 
that it is not right. It is not just—to 
you. But there is only one thing I can 
do. I ean set you free. I can let you 
go to make yourself a happier life.” 

The face still turned up to him had 
every muscle held tense and rigid by the 
power of her will, by her resolution to 
keep from showing anything which might 
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make an appeal to his pity and nullify 
the words sh had said 

For a time he studied her almost in 
detachment. “That is one thing we 
won't talk of again, Louise,” he disposed 
of it. 

Hler hands unclasped spasmodieally, 
and she threw them apart with a mov 
ment of impotence. ‘“ Then what. is left,” 
she breathed, “ but to go on—waiting ?” 
As he did not reply at onee, she carried 
on her thought. “ You know how it all 
is, dear. You know that I am needed, 
that my earnings are needed.” 

“Why might it not be the best thing 
for your father to be foreed to meet 
responsibility ?” 

She gave a half-laugh that told of 
little faith. 
she said. 

‘Your mother could come with us,” 
he began. But as he stopped on a 


‘Father will never change,” 


dubious inflection she voiced the negative 
that had risen in his own mind. 

“ Mother would not for an instant con- 
sider abandoning father. You could not 
expect her to.” 

“No.” he confessed, “you could not 
expect her to.” 

“It is not as if he had done any wilful 
wrong. He loves her. And according to 
his lights he has tried to provide for her 
and his children.” 

For a few minutes Sayre stood in 
an almost admiring contemplation of 
that possibly single example of the im 

novable quantity, as represented in per- 
sonality—attracting to itself its fit cir 
cumstancee, against which not all the force 
of any contrary inclination can prevail. 
In the usual affairs of life he was not 
a man who was easily thwarted, easily 
turned from his purpose. If it was not 
to be achieved by one method, he was 
fertile in resourees for finding others. 
Yet during three years now he had 
searched vainly for the means by which, 
in an orderly society, he could obtain his 
desire. And it was the paradox of motive 
that, as things stood, the one condition 
which would make it possible would have 
lessened the desire itself. The girl’s at- 
tachment to what she saw as her duty was 
no ineonsiderable factor in his devotion. 

“Then what is to- be done?’ he pro- 
pounded, ironically speculative. “ Are 
we to keep on with this engagement-to- 
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do-nothing-in-particular 
indefinite future ?”’ 

“ There may 
offered, without conviction. 
er knows what 
may hold.” 

“ No 


to observe 


throughout an 


some change,” she 
“One nev- 
future 


come 


even the near 
but general experience leads one 
that the slow natural 
sequence of events is pretty well to be 
counted 


and 


The surprising and un- 
expected are not so rule as 
we like to assure ourselves when the pres- 


upon. 
much the 


ent doesn’t measure up to our wishes.” 
She sat in a visible hesitation. He 

saw her start to speak and check herself. 
jut his eyes held a compulsion which 


finally brought the reluctant words. 
‘Father mentioned to-night some new 


affair that has just come up.” Her face 
flushed unhappily at under the 
necessity of uncovering his still further 
“Te said that it 
considerable,” she understated. 


being 


weakness. was some- 
thing 

Sayre’s laugh echoed a by no means 
tender pity. “ Let’s not matters 


worse, Louie, by adding any longer the 


make 


alternations of uneasy hope and despair. 
These flights of faney would be com- 
paratively harmless if we paid no atten- 
tion to them. Well,” he added, presently, 
shutting his mouth to a hard line of en- 
durance, “I suppose there is nothing for 


it just now but further submission 
resignation being beyond my moral 
strength. But I should like to smash a 


remodel 
ideas ;” he 
restricted the process to a classic allusion. 

And the while bis indignation spent 
itself unavailingly, in the 
drawn close to the meagre warmth of a 
flame, a which had out- 
lasted impatience and outlived the ex- 
pectation of gratified desires listened to 
the story of failure which had been the 
refrain of half a life. 

“There was no use in my taking less, 


” 
you see. 


little bits—and 


according to my 


few things to 


them own 


room above, 


gas-stove love 


It was at once assertive and 
beseeching. “There was no use in my 
taking less if I could get more. And I 
expected the larger sum. My services 
were worth it. However”—he put out 
his shapely, fine-skinned hand, laying it 
on the one which toil had left unbeautifal 
—‘ however, my dear, I have every ex- 
pectation that this other matter can be 
earried through to a successful close. 
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And when it is there will be no need for 


any further—inconvenience.” 

In the days which followed, the effort 
she had made to keep her want of faitl 
from had its reward in 
reposed in her. T 
his children he was silent, shrinking fron 
the possibility of another encounter wit! 
the clear-cut judgment of youth and it 
And little by little, de- 

breath of his speec! 
fanned into a faint spark the hope sh 
had believed extinguished forever 


wounding him 
1 


the confidence ne 


unrelentingness. 
pite herself, thi 


which 
she had resolved should never again b 
allowed to light her heart, that the after- 
darkness might be more complete. When- 
ever they were alone together he 
of what 
terms 


was going forward, always in 
of a cheerful certainty. It was 
by the merest chance the deal had com: 
io him—that in evidence 
of the favoring mood of Fortune. He 
had met a friend of his more prosperous 
days, a whom he had done a 
financial favor, never, thus far, returned. 


itself was an 


man to 


It was the question of a great land com- 
pany in a 

of the West. 
tens of 


marvellously fertile portion 
There were millions in it, 
His commission 
should run above the hundred thousands. 
It was not a deal, to be sure, as 
measured it. Bui 
his altered circumstances And they 
could be comfortable on the amount, 
fairly comfortable, until he should invest 
it to advantage and make more. 
a man for large enterprises,” he ex- 
plained himself. “Small ones don’t at- 
tract me, my dear.” 


millions. own 
great 


he would onee have 


“T am 


Once she hazarded the suggestion that 
he should not insist. upon a larger profit 
than the principals might seem disposed 


to give. 


He lifted his thin, erect shoulders. 
“Why should I take less when I can 
get more?” 

And she was silent, lest he should 
doubt her trust also, and withhold his 
confidence, as with the children. Yet 


it was a confidence he had not bidden her 
keep to herself. So after days, 
when the depression of recoil ws at its 
heaviest, she brought herself to share it 
with her son and daughter; apologetic 
the while, lest she should be rated as only 
less infatuated than their father. “I am 


some 


told her 
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t counting upon it in the least this 
ne.’ she denied the imputation before 


came. “But it doesn’t seem alto- 


vether an impossibility that something 


happen. The other people have 

ally sent an agent out to see the 

ands. They must put a certain faith 

n it.’ And still later she reported again. 

[he agent had come back, and his ac- 
int was favorable. 

‘It will probably drop there—so far 


as we are concerned,” her son refused to 


spond with the smallest credence. 

‘] suppose so.” she agreed, but it was 
is if under a certain compulsion, and 

wholly as an unbeliever. 

“Or even if it doesn’t—” Louise spoke, 

rning upon her mother her large eyes, 
hich in the last weeks had become sad 
ly lustreless. “Isn’t father planning all 
manner of extravagant things? Isn’t h 
expecting to live on a grand scale, and 
to make investments which will bring im- 
possible returns ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Warner was compelled to 
admit, “he is.” 

The girl smiled wearily, as a sufficient 
comment. It was that species of self- 
discouragement of which we make use 
as a preventive of the greater ill that 
ies in disappointed expectation. And 
et it was not wholly effective. In th 
moments when she was off her guard 
or sometimes deliberately, when renuncia- 
tion and the dreariness of her work 
emed too great to be borne without 
some little alleviation—she let herself 
indulge in the faint visions conjured 
up by an “if” or a “perhaps.” And 
yet onee again she told Sayre of what 
was passing. 

“Well,” he refrained from entirely 
disheartening her, “ we will hope for the 
best.” But she knew that he did nothing 
of the sort, that he was more resolute 
than she in his refusal to indulge any 
further deluding faiths. She told her- 
self that he was right, that his example 
vas the only one to follow if she were 
to spare herself. And it became the more 
a conviction as another week went by 
with nothing heard from the affair that 
was to make their fortune. 

“What does father say?” She again 
capitulated with her resolves so far as to 
ask her mother. 


AIMS 





“He hasn’t said anything recently,” 
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was the sighing answer. “And I can’t 
bring myself to ask.” 

There was no obvious change in Simon 
t was the 


Warner’s manner, unless 
faintest suggestion that he was pre- 
oceupied or else dejected. It was of this 
disturbing sign that they spoke on an 
evening when Sayre was with them in 
the little sitting-room, and Warner had 
not come home. For the remembrance 
of it added a somewhat deeper tinge to 
the disquiet caused by his delayed return. 
Nothing was more unusual than that he 
should fail to dine with his family. Yet 
to-night he had not done so. And no 
message had come. 

‘Of course nothing can have hap- 
pened,” Mrs. Warner spoke an assurance 
whose very voicing counteracted its pur- 
pose, I suppose he has been detained.” 

Yet, under pretence of a draught, 
Stanley went presently to the window, to 
make sure that it was closed. And, the 
curtain being drawn up, he looked down 
the street. “ Here’s father now,” he put 
an end to anxiety. Yet he did not lower 
the shade and turn away. And some- 
thing in his stillness, in his look of 
watching, brought Louise to his side. 
They stood together observing Simon 
Warner as he came on in the flicker and 
glare of the are-light. He was walking 
slowly, as if he were very tired. His 
head was down and his shoulders stooped. 
The eyes of his children met quickly, 
significantly, and looked away again. 
But in the glance exchanged they had 
said to each other that one more inflated 
expectation had gene the way of many 
others. And Stanley, pulling down the 
shade, moved back. 

“Father looks rather tired,” he pre- 
pared his mother. Some impulse of af- 
fection and of sympathy he would not 
have confessed in words made him bend 
over to brighten the fire, and then draw 
his father’s chair before it. And Mrs. 
Warner went out into the hall, as was 
her custom 

She was slightly behind her husband 
as he entered the room, and her face had 
a share of distress. For Warner was still 
bending unwontedly, and his steps lacked 
firmness. But there was a smile on his 
face, and he greeted each one of them 
with some apt and special word. 

Then he turned to his wife. “I’m 
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fraid you may have been incon 
nienced,” he began. “I am a littl 
te. ] was detained. There—there was 
me business to be closed.” He stopped 
nd looked around at them as if he were 
little dazed, as if the gathering of his 
houghts was an effort. “ The fact is 
tact 18, I’ve been engaged upon that 
tle affair I mentioned to you. It took 
I was in hopes I could get 


me time. 
hat mv services were worth. [I’ve been 
holding out for it.” He paused and took 
hold of the back of his chair. “ At the 
last it was a little long. But finally—but 
finally I econvineed them that I was right 
And so I stayed by it—to the end. It’s 
taken a good while, my dear,” he smiled 

his wife, with an odd contraction of 
the mouth, “but Tve always known I 
vas the man for large enterprises.” The 
words seemed eut short, though he ap 
peared to be trying to frame others. His 
hand tightened on the back of his chair. 
The lips continued to move, and again 
sO ind came 

“T’m not a rich man yet. I’m not a 


Death 
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| HAVE plantes 
My soul has 
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rich man. But I’ve made a good start 
I'll double the money in a short time 
There’s a matter—a matter—there’s a 
matter been proposed to me this after 
A great 
thing.” Of a sudden he swayed sharply. 


noon. I’m going to look into it. 


Sayvre’s hand went out and _ steadied 
him. “ Hadn’t you better sit down, sir?” 
he said. “ You’re a little tired.” 

Warner turned to him blank, question 
ing eyes. But he let himself be supported 
to a chair. And he sank into it. Then, 
as he caught again the thread of his 
thought, his eves grew clear. 

“Tt’s a great thing,” he repeated 
“Tm not a rich man yet; but my luck 
has turned. Ul begin life over—”’ The 
hlankness came, more entire than befor 
(he mouth moved uselessly, the hands 
closed and opened and closed, A great 
change passed over the face, gray against 
the worn plush of the chair into which 
his form seemed to shrink and grow small. 

There was a pause—then one. short 
flaring of the flame. “ I'll begin life over 
again—begin it—over—again.” 


and Fame 


WOODBERRY 


Hower on the peak; 


‘ast its ster 


Star and peak! and dawn ’s a-streak! 


And my tomb is 


Though never a 
W hu re my love 
Though only th 


Shakes with my 


where they are 


climber seale the height 
exhales its fire, 
heavenly side of night 


soul’s desire, 


There, on the peak, a life’s perfume! 


There, cresting 


the dark, a star! 


There, light that breaks upon a tomb!— 


And fame is where they are. 
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The Journal of John Wesley 


BY NEHEMIAH CURNOCK 


Editor of “The Journal of John Wesley, A.M.” 


N the strong room of a well-known 
Norfolk family, a few vears ago, was 
found a deed-box filled with Wesley 
manuscripts. They were the salvage of 
a fire kindled a hundred years before in 
Wesley’s London house by a saintly in- 
cendiary, who dreaded lest the simple 
Methodist people of his day should dis- 
cover that their venerable father-in-God 
once read plays and annotated heathen 
poets. I have often pictured the good 
man in the garb of a ‘“ Methodist 
preacher,” his comely Quaker-like wife 
by his side holding wide the mouth of 
the precious sack, while her solemn, 
masterful master flings book after book 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Horace, Ter- 
ence, even Milton and Plato—into the 
kitchen fire in the basement of the house 
in which Wesley lived and died. For- 
tunately John Pawson, being  super- 
intendent of the London Cireuit, had 
other work on hand besides the burning 
of books and diaries. The slow pace at 
which his self-imposed and illegal task 
dragged its fiery length along enabled 
Ilenry Moore, also a preacher and one 
of Wesley’s executors, to come to the 
rescue. He arrived in time to save more 
than twenty note-books, the manuscript 
hymn-book which for fifteen years Wes- 
ley, when he preached, held in his hand 
the thumb-marks are still visible where 
the book opens at favorite hymns—and 
in the same volume an ingenious ser- 
mon register for those years, as well as 
masses of letters and other documents. 
Mr. Gandy, a solicitor and executor un- 
der Henry Moore’s will, inherited the 
collection, and passed it on, through Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, to the late Jeremiah Col- 
man, of Norwich. The following is an 
account, omitting details, of the “ Col- 
man Collection.” 
In a tray on the top of the deed-box 
are twenty ecalf-bound note-books, duo- 
decimo. Of these, five contain Oxford 


diaries; two, Georgia diaries; two, d 
aries of a later date (1738-1741). T! 
period more or less perfectly cover 
by these diaries is from 1729 to 1741 
The other volumes contain a Miscellay 
in verse, correspondence with the Gra 
ville family, Kezia Wesley’s common 
place-book, treatises, prayers, sermon 
accounts; lists of books, pupils, member 
ete. The twenty-first volume (sma 
octavo) is the hymn-book and sermor 
register before referred to. 

Under the tray are two collections 
MSS., one, the larger and more impor 
tant, belonging originally to John Wes 
ley; the other to his brother Charles 
The importance of these may be judged 
from the fact that there are consider 
ably more than a hundred letters to or 
from members of the Wesley family, 
many of them unpublished, or only i 
part, or in remote, scattered, and inac 
cessible periodicals. There are also let 
ters to and from many of the persons 
who figure in early Methodist history 
Many of these are copied by various 
hands, but all are endorsed by Wesley 
himself and carefully docketed by him, 
or Marriott, or Henry Moore. The 
Charles Wesley papers are chiefly valu 
able for original journal-letters, and for 
nymns in shorthand. 

An examination of the diaries shows 
that there are several gaps. Volumes 
have been given away, stolen or sold, or 
destroyed. It may be that university 
libraries in the United States or Canada 
contain some of the missing diaries. 
Any ecalf-bound duodecimo volumes, 
with Wesley’s sermon notes, or accounts, 


or condensed treatises, or letters, or 
lists of names, should be searched 
throughout for diary pages. Wesley was 
an economist. He made the most of 
odd corners, and wasted nothing. One 
curious illustration of this habit may 
be given. Volume II. contains ten let- 
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Wesley 


pied by 


vs, from the Aspasia- 


Granville, 


tr” Anne 


Delaney and Mrs. Dewes) 


ice. Twelve or fourteen years 


ling a note-book in 


ts of members in the London bands, he 


rod blank pages in 
ia vol ime, and, late r 
Deptford lists. On one 


ecurs the name of 


leader of a select band 
sisting of five mem- 
rs, And so by the 
of fate the great- 
ereat-granddaughter of 
t hie brave Sir Richard 
Grenville, Lord Tenny- 
son’s hero, who in her 
eracel il and cultured 
ld age was the close 
personal friend of 
George IIT. and Queen 
Caroline, figures in the 
same manuscript volume 
de by side with that 
post charming Meth- 
dist class- leader, the 
celebrated Grace Murray. 
Two of the missing 
te-hooks have bee 
scoversé d. They are 
both extremely interest- 
ing and of priceless 
value. The first is in 
England, the second in 
America. The first opens 
the series of Wesley 
diaries. It was written 
in Oxford, at Christ 
Church and Lincoln, in 
the old rectory garden 
at Wroot, in the charm- 
ing west-country village 
from which New York 
City borrowed (I pre- 
sume) the name of its 
most famous business 
street, and in the neigh- 
boring village of Stan- 
ton. It is a quaint 





the 
Selima 


afterward 


which 


this same As- W he re are the note - books, 
still, added the enough to be carried in the pocket 
of the 


Grace 


JOURNAL 
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OF JOHN WESLEY. 








old Oxford the title) of a onee famous book 
(Mary from one hand, though not in on 

Mrs. The writer was passing from late 
eorrespond- hood into early manhood, and was 


later, ging with the changing years. 


fading leaves and covers. 


earlier a wandering, persecuted preacher, 
Murray by Stuart bigotry and his own 
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all 


bov- 
chan- 
Mor 


to write than one romance is concealed under the 


small 
of 

driven 
martyr- 





little book, with marble-covered 


bound down the back 
parchment; the paper t 
low with age; the cover 


PAGE OF WESLEY'S First OxForD DIARY 


covers, like loyalty to conscience from 


in onee-white and home? They are said 


hin, poor, yel- passed into the possession of 


corners 
ed and worn; the writing 


three names and the title (or 
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church 
have 
Dx ctor 


round- Calamy, who used them in writing his 


save for history of the ejected non-conforming 
part of ministers. They also may be forgotten 
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in library drawers—possibly in one of 


the American universities. If diseov- 
ered, I should expect to find them, in 
outward appearance, like John Wesley’s 
first Oxford diary. For that famous 
little duodecimo once belonged—there 
can be little doubt to the series. At 
the to] of the inside cover it bears the 
name of our John Wesley’s grandfather 

* John Westk — the dispossess« d rector 
of Winterbourne- Whitchurch in the 
County of Dorset, England. Pre- 
sumably he first owned the book. At 
his death it passed with other effects to 
his eldest son, Samuel Wesley, who not 
only wrote his own name underneath 
his father’s, but also the title (ab- 
breviated) of his magnum opus—* Dis- 
sertations on Job.” Probably he at one 
time intended using the little book 
for notes on Job. Two pages neatly 
cut out may have eontained such notes, 
Yr, possibly, entries made bx the old 
grandfather, John Westley. 

The years passed. Sons and daugh- 
ters—-all brilliant—were born to Samuel 
and Susanna Wesley: among them 
“John Benjamin.” better known in the 
rectory as “ Jack,” the child-hero of the 
Epworth fire.* Some things, we know, 
vere rescued from the fire—a _ Bible, 
Samuel Wesley’s great hymn Behold 
j Saviour of Mankind. and this little 
note-book Kither when John went to 
the Charterhouse, or, seven vears later, 
when he removed to Oxford, his fa- 
ther, I suggest, gave him this note-book, 
writing his name therein under the two 
earlier Wesley names, and advising him 
to imitate his grandfather’s example and 
his own, and keep a diary. Toward the 
close of 1721 he made a beginning, filling 
the first cover page with a methodical 
plan of study, a time-table for 1722, 
and a family letter-writing arrangement. 
But the diary proper was not commenced 
intil the spring of 1725. He was then 

At the bicentenary of Wesley’s birth I 
received a letter from the wife of the Rev. 
\. Ek. Rowson, Chicago County, Minnesota, 
U.S.A stating that the writer was a 
descendant of ““the man who stood on the 
shoulders of another and took the bey from 
the window of the burning house.” The 
man’s name was Clark. It frequently ap- 
pears in the Wroot Diary. The = grave- 
stones of the Clark families stand imme- 
diately opposite the west door of the old 
parish church at Epworth. 


twenty-two years of age, a student 
Christ Church, with a reputation f 
scholarship, Latin verse, cheerful cor 
radeship—a clean, neatly attired, order 
gentleman, joyful in voice and face, wl 
could read and converse and sing al 
play tennis and ride with the best. H 
was not the least popular man in Oxfor 
and was always a welcome guest in t 
rectories of three counties. 

It was in one of these hospitable pal 
sonage homes, during the Easter holida 
of 1725, that he found what he hims 
ealls his “first religious friend.” 
was the second of three sisters Mr 
Chapone, Elizabeth (or “ Betty,” as sl 
was more familiarly called), and D 
maris. Their brother Robert was as yi 


S] 


a schoolboy. Later he was to figure 

Charles Wesley’s intimate friend, and tl 
first member of the Holy Club. Amer 
ican visitors to Broadway, on the bor 
ders of Worcestershire and Crloucester 
shire, should drive over to Buckland an 
Stanton, two quaint English villages 
each with its ancient church, and ston 
built cottages, and old houses with pic- 
turesque gables and mullioned windows 
They will pass the house in which Mr 
Winnington and his daughters lived 

a name recorded in the early history 

their own country. A hundred and 
eighty-three years ago the hounds met 
at Mr. Winnington’s, and John Wesk 

rode with the ladies and gentlemen wh 
followed. At Buekland, near the church, 
they may discover an old farmhouse it 
which Mrs. Granville and her daughters, 
Mary and Anne, lived during the early 
years of the eighteenth century. Lord 
Lansdowne hired it for his Jacobit 
brother, Colonel Granville, when the death 
of Queen Anne left him without hop 
of advancement, with the Tower of Lon- 
don as a probable lodging, and the heads- 
man’s axe as a possible solace. <A long 
line of illustrious aneestors, ineluding 
the bravest of all heroic knights, counted 
for nothing with the dull Hanoverian 


King, and the Granvilles fled to the safe 
obseurity of a’ Worcestershire village. 


where the colonel died, leaving his widow 
and her charming daughters dependent 
on the Lansdowne bounty. Quaint Par- 
son Tooker at Buckland, the Griffiths in 
the old rectory at Broadway, and th 
Rey. Lionel Kirkham with his wife and 
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hters—all peopl of culture and mor 
r less sympathetic—opened wide their 
rs to the sorrowful widow with an il 
strious name. How John Weslev gain- 
access to the charmed eirel We “a 
surmise. He at Christ Church 
d John Griffiths at Magdalen for 
rathered: “ Robin,” as John Griffith 
lled in the Diary, to some extent shared 
his friend’s religious views. He is known 
biographers as “ Wesley’s first con- 
vert,” and I myself, at one stage of th 





research, was disposed to identify him 
as the “ first religious friend.” 

A pathetic storv of “ Robin’s”” sudden 
death, at home during the Christmas holi- 
lays of 1726, is brietly noted in the Diary. 
Wesley, who was a guest in the Stanton 
rectory at the time, was summoned by 
the broken-hearted father and mother. 
He rode over to Broadway, buried his 
oung friend, and in the rectory library 
vrote a memorial sermon, which he 
preached in the old church, and preached 
again the same day in Buckland, where 
poor “ Robin’s ” sweetheart lived. Ile 
copied the sermon for Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffiths. The original draft is now in 
Mr. Russell 


Colman’s strong room at 





N rwich. In Wesk y's p blished i ries 
it figures as “Sermon exxxv, Preached 
at Epworth, January 11, 1726, at th 
meral of John Griffiths, a hopeful 
voung man.” After Wesley’s return to 
Oxford a box containing “ Robin’s” 
gow! and other effects came trom 
grateful father The interest of thi 
<implk story lies in the almost certain 
act that the friendship of John Wesley 
and John Griftiths brought the former t 
Broadway, to Buckland, and to Stanton; 
in other words, into close intimacy with 
the Griffiths, the Tookers, the Granvilles, 
and the Kirkhams. The Diary, in its 
cipher notes, now for the first time ré 
veals the fact that it was this intimacy 
which changed the whole trend of John 
Weslev’s life; probably also the destiny 
of his brother Charles. 

This first Oxford 


the possession of the Pawson family un- 


Diary remained in 


til it was purchased by Mr. George 
Stampe, a Lincolnshire collector of Wes- 


ley manuscripts. Its value for historical 


purposes is beyond pric In its cipher 


words and sentences it contains the s« lf- 
rey lation of John W sle V in the he gin- 
ning of that most extraordinary religious 
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Mr. WINNINGTON’S 


From which 


development which, after thirteen years 
of struggle and survival, culminated in 
the transformation which made him the 
greatest 


evangelist and ecclesiastical or- 


ganizer that modern England and Amer- 


ica have known. 
Another and, from the historian’s 
point of view, almost equally important 


diary I fortunately discovered in the 
possession of Bishop Hendrix of Kansas. 
Unlike Oxford No. 1, it onee formed 


part of what is now known as the “ Col- 


man Collection.” The Rey. Henry 
Moore, who, as one of Wesley’s ex- 
ecutors, claimed the uneconsumed docu- 


from Pawson, gave this Georgia 
No. 2, to his friend, Elizabeth 
Taylor, of Carmarthen. She gave it to 
her friend, the Rev. John Gould Avery, 
who left it by will to his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Bell, who sold it to Mr. R. 
Thursfield Smith, of Whitchurch, Salop, 
and so it passed into the hands of Bishop 
Hendrix. 


is the more minutely described in order 


ments 
Diary, 


The history of this volume 


to remove from it a suspicion of fraud- 
ulent misappropriation in the earlier 


vears of its history. The only doubtful 


HOUSE 


Wesley went 


NEAR BROADWAY 


a-hunting in 1726 


legality is that which affects all tl 
diaries, journals, and other manuscript 
left by Wesley in trust. The questi: 
is whether the whole did not really b 
long to the Wesleyan Methodist Confer 
But that 
“layman ” 
opinion. 


ence. is a matter on which 

claim to a 
It belongs rather to the Master 
of the Rolls in England and to the Judge 
of the Supreme the United 
States of Happily, the MSS 
are in safe keeping, and, with the utmost 
courtesy on both sides of the water, they 
have been 


mere has no 


Court in 
America. 


made accessible to a student 
of history. 

The whole period of Wesley’s life from 
the hour of his embarkation at Graves- 
end to the day of his return from Amer- 
ica is now revealed with a fulness of 
detail never hitherto attained. New and 
much fuller versions of his Journal have 
come to light, arid have been woven into 
ihe versions which he himself printed. 
These were written for the information 
of relatives and friends in England. 
They are complementary of one another, 
and are rich in living interest. They 
describe tragic events in Frederica, and 
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r away all the obscurities that have or seven minutes 


JOHN WESLEY 





spent 


erto enveloped the famous love-story of devotional exercise. H 


h incidentally brought Wesley’s “E” down the left-hand margin, and 


atlantic career to an end. But to the figure “@” varied by 


rican readers the Diary is a much down the central ec 


interesting and informing docu These and other 
1 


It is not only a daily record of ictters are interesting because 


al doings and happenings, but, for to one of the strong 
all the days, an hourly record. daily life in Georg 
rins with serupulous exactness at rule, a life devot 


ylumn. 
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some * form 


‘e the letter 


figures and 


they point 


g features of Wesley's 


was a life by 


a 


hour, or rather at the minute, of All the hours of each day h 


ng—four or five in the morning igned and regular 
| continues with unbroken regularity exercises—reading, 
the yellow page to nine or ten conversation. Nev 
< at night. Often the hour, too day publie prayers 
to content itself with the allotted pointed lessons an 


id 


life ascetic. 
ad their as 


ly fulfilled devotional 


prayve 
er le ss 


were 


r, 


thi 


meditation, 


ih twice 


read, with ap 


psalms. At least 


ee, invades the columns beyond, once a day there was an exposition. All 


ch, strietly speaking, belong to health the fasts and _ festivals 


nind, body, or estate, or to the inner Church were rigi 


yrously 


o1 


the early 


bse rved, in 


of the Holy Club (of which, as_ cluding the Wednesday and Friday fasts 


yw discover, the friends in Georgia During the whole 


of hi 


re sidence in 


rmed an organized section), or to de- Georgia Wesk y sk pt on bare boards and 


tional exercise and exclamations of fed on the plain 


irving emotion. One of the rules of as a rule, on bread. LHe 


] ] +¢ 
drank neither 


‘st vegetarian food 


living adopted by the club was wine nor beer. His first act on landing 


hat each hour should begin with an was to smash the 
‘Ejaculatory Prayer” and end with six pose upon himself 


rum-ca 


and 
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SKS 


his 


and to 1m 


comrades 
































THE OLD PARISH CHURCH, BROADWAY 





Where Wesley preached ‘‘ Robin's" memorial sermor 
























all members of the Holy Club—a vow 
of abstinence: “ Nos tres proponimus, 
Deo juvante, neq carnem neq vinum 
gustare, ante Diem Dominicum.” He 
as even then a Methodist “of the 
traitest sect ol our religion.” He 
worked and prayed, literally, “ without 
ceasing ” No trace can be discovered of 
a single day or hour given to recreation. 
All his reading, his conversation, his 
writing, even in the grammars and 
eatechisms he compiled, were religious. 
The nearest approach to recreative read- 
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he’ * meditates.” Ile carried on an 
tensive correspondence with old fri 
and kinsfolk in England, and with 

friends in Frederica and South Ca 
lina, but his letters seem always 
have been concerned with affairs, 
with religious or philosophical argume 
They are weighty little tr 


atises or } 
gent protests. In the Reeord Of 
(London) I found a long letter writ 
in Savannah, and never hitherto p 
lished, which is one of the most brillia 
and b Sine ss-like he ever wrote, 

One of Wesk 


iles, inherited fr 
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triflingly employe: 
His own output 
solid work in Georg 


was extraordinar 
. Ile mastered at least 
three languages a 

| taught two. He bu 

47 a house, fenced a 
/ plant d a garde! 


felled trees, and helpe 
to make roads. H 
compiled and pul 
a lished the first hym 


>” i, 
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2 Za ba book ever used in the 

7 Ln a Lone “ oes . 
Via a Knglish Chureh, and 
e “agpibagi Y ies. St ?) / prepared a second, 

5. La tcatr 0 Arzve SE SORA ae | , 
7 Jah Jf - - -¥ } translating hymn ; 
7 f VY) 1 composing others, and 

} . ; 
; in Pons 52 4¢ bw selecting from th« 
. F rf best sources. He had 
tf é V\ 6 a long, wide, and dit 
(c “t, é ficult parish. In the 
som if h 6 library of the London 
¢ L-F os ’ Coionial Office I found 
“ _ ’ 

e; 5 a map, drawn  prob- 
¥ F ~, | ably by an early 
; ‘: | eighteenth - century 
= - —- sal survey officer, whicl 
A PAGE OF THE GEORGIA DIARY reproduces Wesley 8 
N Bishop Hendrix American cireuit, 


ing that I have been able to discover in 
the diaries is Milton and Plato. The 
diversions of earlier years—tennis, cards, 
shooting. and the like—are conspicuous 
by their absence. Even when “ shaving” 


bounded by the Sa- 

vannah River and ex- 

tending south to the frontiers of Florida 
a territory of pathless woods, swamps, 
and savannas: a seacoast studded with a 
perfect labyrinth of islands and indented 
by river estuaries and creeks. On foot 
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THE VOW OF ABSTINENCE 


r in pettiawgas and _ scout-boats he 

orked his parish, travelling in all winds 

md weathers, and feeding spare ly. 
\\ rapped in his cloak, he slept on the 
rround, or on deck, drenched with rain 
nd night dews, his clothes sometimes 

en to the earth; fording rivers, losing 

Ss way in swamps, reading prayers and 
preaching to planters and Indian traders 
and boatmen, singing and reading and 
praving as he went, observing all his 
rules, wasting no time, evangelizing 
every man, woman, or child he met with, 
aring with infinite tenderness for the 
sick—the bond-slave of Jesus Christ, the 
friend and pastor of lonely colonists. 

The diaries are purely personal. Only 
incidentally and by inference do they 
throw light on publie affairs. Charles 
Wesley in his Journal tells the story of 
Spanish intrigue, and helps the student 

inderstand the points of contact. be- 
tween the advance post on St. Simon’s 
Island and the broken but still hostile 
power of Spain on the disputed frontier. 
Colonel Oglethorpe and the British gov- 
ernment hoped that the new settlement 
with its outlying forts might prove a 
check to Spanish aggression. Not only 
the new colony of Georgia, but the older 
State of South Carolina, was imperilled. 
Not only Spaniards, but the French, and 
many warlike Indian tribes, were a con- 
tinual souree of anxiety. The cor- 
respondence of the Colonial Office throws 
a flood of light on the history. Strange 
to say, John Wesley’s Journal and the 
Diary are silent, or nearly so. One can 
see that public life was full of color and 
vivacity; we may hear mutterings of 


WESLEY AND HIS COMRADES 


tare. ante Di Domini 


passing storms; captains, scout-boats, 
envoys with foreign names come and 
go; there are conferences and diplomatic 
despatches; Indian chiefs and_ traders 
appear on the scene; also visitors from 
distant settlements, and messengers from 
the Carolinas But of the inwardness, 
the political and military meaning of 
current events, John Wesley, who might 
have been so graphie and expert an in- 
formant, says nothing, or next to noth- 
ing. It was not ignorance that kept 
him silent, and certainly not lack of in- 
terest. From the days when in Oxford 
he used to subserilbs to The Coffer House 
that he might read and hear the news, 
onward to the end of his life, he was a 
keen observer of publie affairs. In 
Georgia he live. near to the fountain- 
head of news, colonial, British, Indian. 
The Georgia Diary, and especially the 
second volume now in America, shows 
the hitherto unsuspected fact that when- 
ever Oglethorpe was at hand, whether 
in Savannah or Frederica, John Wesley 
(not Charles) acted as his private and 
confidential secretary. Somewhere—in 
Savannah, Charlestown, Madrid, Flor- 
ida, or London there should be reams 
of official letters in the handwriting of 
John Wesley. More interesting than 
the letters would be a report of in- 
numerable conversations on personal 
and publie affairs between Oglethorpe 
and Wesley. 

Wesley never revealed what he knew 
not even to the secret page of his own 
Diary. Over and over again during days 
of intense public anxiety the words oc- 
cur, “writ for O.” Hour after hour you 




























STANTON 


hear the seratehing of the Wesley quills, 
and ask, half angrily, What did Ogle- 
thorpe dictate? What and to whom did 
Wesley write? One thing only is clear. 
Wesley was the faithful friend, the con- 
fidential adviser, the laborious and ab- 
solutely secret private seeretary to the 
very remarkable man to whom Amer- 
ica, England, Germany, and, one might 
add, Spain owed so much. The policy 
influencing the Georgia trustees in 
all their transactions was the policy of 
Oglethorpe—a policy which commended 
itself to Wesley, and which, in the teeth 
of self-interested and bitter opposition, 


VILLAGE 


he steadfastly supported. Justice to the 
Indian tribes, a firm hand on the h 
dian traders, a bold front to aggressors, 
no compromise with rum-smugglers, an 
an absolute non-possumus to the slavi 
trade, whether negro or white—such was 
the Oglethorpe-Wesley policy. All this 


we may gather from other sources, and 


it fully harmonizes with, and explains, 
otherwise dark words in the Diary. It 


is said that many years later, when th 
two men met in London, Oglethorpe, 
himself then an old man, knelt reverent 
ly in the presence of his venerable old 
friend—John Wesley. 
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Gibbet Hill 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


I 
featureless in a great, 
rounded mass on the western 
frontiers of Dartmoor; marked 
by occasional pit or mound, where 
has burrowed without success for 
tal: its mighty back close-coated in 
¢ and heath and the lesser whin, there 
ves up Gibbet Hill on a red-hot au- 
inal noon one hundred years ago. 
From the flat head of this mound two 
nties were visible, fading ridge on 
lee to glint and glitter of a distant 
beneath the southing sun. LEast- 
rd ascended the peaks and battlements 
Dartmoor Forest; to the west rose one 
een hill surmounted by a little church, 
| beyond and away, washed in the milk 
f opal summer air, spread the high lands 
Cornwall. 


OLLING 


A tall, powerfully built woman tramp- 


upon the side of Gibbet Hill. She 
1 come from a cabin built into a dis- 
d gravel pit, and she proceeded where, 
read in the western side of the great 
me, lay a farmhouse surrounded by 
ltivated land. .Corn grew golden brown 
harvest in three crofts; others were 
der grass; and elsewhere the glaucous 
reen of swedes made pleasant contrast 
th emerald water meadows, through 
hich a stream threaded with flashing 
ids of silver. 
Hlither from her den came this woman 
Widow Butt was heavy-faced 
th large, fine features. She wore drab 
irments and odd shoon. Her reddish, 
mple hair was curled thick as a cart- 
pe under her sunbonnet. Her clothes 
d been patched to a motley. Her eyes 
ere flint dark, with tiny red specks 
them. Their expression suggested 
ternal wonder and bewilderment, com- 
bined with pugnacious determination 
solve this puzzle of life. She was 
built in the grand mould and her pro- 
file was Greek. Alison Butt had one 
son of eighteen, and she was but seven- 
Vo. CXX —No. 719—87 


be gf. 


teen years older than her boy. They 
lived together in their rough dwelling, 
endured poverty, and subsisted as best 
they might. He was uncertain of temper 
and had quarrelled with two masters. 
But he promised to possess a giant’s 
strength, and already boasted that he 
could do more than the work of a grown 
man. And now, reduced to extremities 
of want, the mother went on a forlorn 
hope to Gibbet Hill Farm. She knew 
that the master of it had dismissed a 
ploughman, and would need another as 
soon as the harvest should be gathered. 

Peter Leaman owned his land and was 
a bachelor. “The Hangman” he had 
been called by young Rupert Butt, and 
the nickname stuck, because it illus- 
trated exactly his repute among the 
neighbors. Men disliked him, yet none 
could charge him with wrong-doing or 
injustice. He was hard and silent. He 
scorned speech, and neither sought nor 
gave sympathy. His head man and his 
head man’s wife kept house for him. 
They were drilled into dumbness, and 
some mystery shrouded Gibbet Hill Farm, 
for the reason that none knew how life 
proceeded therein. 

Leaman worked very hard himself and 
exacted full measure of toil from those 
who labored for him. Finally it may 
be noted that he was a religious man 
and attended worship regularly. 

He met Alison now as she approached 
the outer gate into the farmyard. It 
was of wood, and an old sack or two had 
been nailed along the bottom of it to 
keep the chickens in. He marked her 
imposing stature and stately movement. 

“Hullo, Widow Butt! What be you 
wanting? Did the thunder-storm last 
week wash your house out of the grav- 
el pit?” 

His voice was harsh and conveyed a 
saturnine sense of humor. He was 
a man of fifty-five—thin, tall, with a 
clean-shaved face, small gray eyes, and 
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a sharp nose poking forth from between 
gray whiskers that ascended high on to 
his cheek-bones. 

“Very near, master. We was pretty 
well drowned in our beds—Rupert and 
me. But he’s a clever datcher, you must 
know, and he soon fetched a nitch of 
reeds and made the roof water-tight 
again.” 

‘I don’t hear much good of him.” 

“ Then I be glad I’m come, for whether 
you'll heed or whether you won’t, you 
may take it from the man’s mother that 
he’s a fine chap at heart and only wants 
a better man than himself set over him. 
He’s young and strong as a pair of ponies 
a’ready, and a good learner and terrible 
willing to work.” 

Leaman looked at her, and saw that she 
did not fear him, but was only interested 
in her theme. Color came into her face, 
and she grew heavily animated while 
she talked of her boy. He noted her 
curious eyes. Apparently, however, he 
did not hear her, for his next remark 
was irrelevant. 

There'll be a brave crop of brake- 
fern this year. Have ’e ever wondered 
what Nature does with it after ’tis gone 
dead? She gets rid of it somehow afore 
spring comes round—uses it up for her 
own needs. Nature uses everything: ’tis 
only us men be such wasteful fools. But 
not me—not me and Titus Mumford and 
his missis. No waste at Gibbet Hill!” 

She marvelled to find him in such an 
easy mood and ventured on a familiarity. 

“You’m known for a very clever, far- 
seeing man, People wonder sometimes 
when you be going to take a wife.” 

His jaw hardened and his forehead 
furrowed. But he laughed scornfully. 

Let ’em wonder no more, then. Tell 
’em never—never—till women be made on 
2 new pattern. You’re all alike. When 
I get honey from a beetle, then I'll look 
for sense and understanding in a woman.” 

“ There’s Mrs. Mumford, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, there is. And very near deaf, 
and very near dumb; and so much the 
better. The only useful sort. If I’d had 
a hand in making ’em, they should all be 
deaf and dumb. And I'll tell you this 
if you fear God—Paul was right there. 
When ban’t he right, for that matter? 
Do without ’em—do without ’em if you 
want an easy mind and content and peace 


at the last. The strait road be a | 
sight too narrow to be travelled abr 
of a woman, Widow Butt.” 

“A regular woman-hater, I see. W 
we most of us females talk too much ; 
think too little, without a doubt.” 

Mr. Leaman reflected a moment w] 
he stared straight at her. Then he sp 
abruptly. 

“You’re wasting my time someth 
shameful. What do you want?’ 

“My boy. I want work for h 
Don’t turn going, master. You be 
clever to take other men’s word for 
thing. You judge for yourself—I kn 
that.” 

“Cunning creature!” he said; “| 
trust a mother for cunning. No—’ 
true what you say: I judge for myself 
but—” 

“You want a ploughman. Give him 
chance. ’Tis terrible bad times with 
You’ll never regret it.” 

“ He’s an idle dog and thinks too w 
of himself. Even the meanest fools bi 
their own heroes at heart—just the san 
as the wisest men. He’s vain of his 
strength. But he’s a crooked custom 
When I was young a gallows stood ’p 
top of Gibbet Hill, and they hanged 
good few night-birds there—hanged ’e1 
to rot in chains—just for a warning 
*Tis a pity they don’t do the same stil 
Such as your son want such reminders 

She flushed and shook her head ai 
answered: 

“You mustn’t say that. We was a 
young once. His faults are the fault: 
of any young chap. I humbly beg y: 
to give him a try. None doubts | 
ean plough.” 

The farmer paid her a rough comp] 
ment. 

“Your son did ought to be of son 
use, 1 reckon. Such a fine creature an: 
such a towser for work as you ban’t ofte: 
seen. Will go ten mile to earn a thre 
penny piece, they tell me.” 

“Times are hard.” 

“You may come and glean when tlh 
corn’s cut if you like,” he said. Thi 
he began to go on his way. 

She stopped him. 

“Thank you _ kindly, 
Rupert— ?”’ 

“Was it him as fust called me ‘ The 
Hangman ’?” he asked. “I’ve heard the 


master; | 
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-e about lately, and Titus brought it 

from a man as had it from your 
rip.” 

She nodded. 

“[’m sorry,” she said. “I can’t lie. 
"Twas just a bit of boy’s silliness. He 
led vou that. Don’t be hard on a—” 
He turned his back abruptly and 
irched a step away. She stood irreso- 
te. Casting a glance behind him, he 

her great bosom heave in a sigh. 
[hen she moved slowly off to climb the 
hill again. He grinned to himself, and 
is eves seemed to vanish in hair. 

“ Widow Butt!” he said. “’Tis a good 
thine to see ourselves as other people see 

now and again. Tell your young 
blackguard to be here at five o’clock to- 

\rrow morn. And as for being a hang- 
man, my experience is that, give a youth 
the rope, he’s generally quite clever 
enough to hang himself.” 

She started with joy and began trem- 
bling and staring at such mighty good 
fortune. She prepared to return that she 
might thank him; but he waved her off. 

“Get back to your hole and tell your 

n the news. And warn him that we 

irk to Gibbet Hill. He won’t be set 
to pick primrosen. He’s strong—eh? 
Us ‘ll see if his strength rises to setting 
a dozen mowsteads for the corn ricks.” 


Alison Butt, with a step lightened, a 
stride lengthened, by happiness, made 
little of the journey that separated her 
from her home; but when she did come 
to the cabin there was none to welcome 
her, for her boy was out—wool-gathering. 
A means of making pence for children 
or feeble people offered on Dartmoor of 
old, and the black wool and the white, 
torn by brier and furze from the fleeces 
of the flocks, possessed a value to the 
spinners in many a hamlet roundabout. 

The youth returned morose, and his 
mother told of her quest. The news was 
too grand to blurt in a moment, and she 
dwelt on it. 

“Been to have a tell with farmer 
Leaman,” she said. Rupert stared at 
her. He was a hulking lad—six feet 
tall, and of thews and sinews remark- 
able in so young a man. His hair was 
the palest straw-color. His brawny red 
neck ran up into it, and the back of his 
head was more developed than his brow. 
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A snaky, prize-fighter build of head he 
earried. His expression was furtive 
and his eyes were blue. He was at 
the age when high-spirited youth still 
kicks against the pricks of convention, 
and is anti-social—from ignorance rather 
than vice. 

“What cheek you've got, mother!— 
wouldn’t fear the Dowl hisself. But old 
Peter. You might as soon give cheese- 
cakes to a pig as be civil to that man. 
Sent you off with a flea in your ear, 
I reckon ?” 

“THe asked me who ‘twas that first 
started calling him ‘Hangman.’ He'd 
heard ’twas you.” 

Rupert laughed. “That settled it, 
then. For of course you couldn’t lie 
about it like a sensible creature. We all 
know how cruel straight you be.” 

Thereupon she told him that he must 
reach Gibbet Hill with to-morrow’s dawn, 
and he shouted for joy, and danced and 
hugged his mother like a bear. 

“By Gor! To think as any woman 
born could get round that hard-hearted 
old devil!” 

“Don’t you call him no more names. 
He’s a very fine man and no nonsense 
to him. He’ll l’arn you all he can teach, 
and please God ’tis the turning-point in 
your life, Rupert.” 

They ate some bread and dripping to- 
gether and were full of glad hopes. He 
built castles in the air, and foretold how 
his strength and industry would win 
farmer Leaman; he already saw himself 
head man at Gibbet Hill, when Titus 
Mumford should be gone underground; 
but Alison, more cautious and less san- 
guine, warned him against himself, bade 
him fit his neck to the collar, and prac- 
tise patience, humility, self-control. 

“Farmer’s cruel clever and says little 
but sense, though there’s a lot of lemon 
and mustard in him for certain. But 
he’s a good man and a just. He’ll sarve 
you as you sarve him, Rupert. He 
reckons that young fellows mostly want 
but rope enough to hang themselves. But 
you'll show him different, Rupert, won’t 
you, dear? You know what a lot de- 
pends on it. ’Tis just all as I’ll be able 
to do to keep clothes on our bodies this 


. winter at best. But I don’t fear for 


nothing if you can but hold to work 
steady at Gibbet Hill.” 
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“Tlold to work!” he eried. “ Don’t 
you trouble your wits about that. Not 
a shadow of fault shall the man find in 
me. And if he thinks I be feared o’ 
work, Ill soon Varn him different. 
T’others was little better than rogues, 
and they choused me out of a fair job. 
No proud man would have stood ’em. 
But you wait and see, mother. Us be 
poor as coots for the minute, and well I 
know it. But you wait and see how ’tis 
in a year’s time. ’Twill be a shilling 
a day, I guess, and cider, and plenty of 
tail-corn.” 

He promised fair things and, when 
another morning came, set forth in the 
first rosy foreglow of dawn through a 
dew-soaked world to his new work. 

In the evening his mother went a little 
way to meet him, and they walked where 
sunset fires burned along the hill. He 
was glad to see her come, and sat down 
dispirited by the way to talk. 

“Tle wants me to do two men’s work. 
And I’m to have but ninepence a day 
for the first six months. He'd like to 
put me in the plough instead of the 
horses, I reckon. His chaps be down- 
trodden, and Titus Mumford’s a slave- 
driver. He'd flay a man alive if he 
thought ’twould please his master—a 
cringing old dog, that he is.” 

Alison spoke with the boy and com- 
forted him. But her soul was sad, be- 
cause her son’s attitude promised no 
great security. For a season, however, 
the outlook mended. When time for 
ploughing came, Rupert turned to his 
favorite work and pleased Peter Leaman 
well enough. He won a prize in a com- 
petition, and had a penny a day added 
to his wages. The excitement of these 
events turned his head a little, and on 
a certain night he came home drunk to 
his mother. He was contrite with the 
morning, and she had no cause to blame 
him for some while; but there grew in 
him an increasing reticence; she felt 
that life was beginning to hold for him 
fresh interests, fresh hopes, fresh anx- 
ieties. She longed to share them, to par- 
take of his joy and sorrow; but she per- 
ceived that could not be, and so remained 
ever alert at the threshold of his heart, 
ready to come into it if he wanted her. 
To Alison he was not so kind as of old. 
She saw that he grew restless, yet marked 


by flashes, in his milder moments, 

inereased sense and largeness of out): 
under the burden of life. She doubt 
not that he had won this wisdom fr 
his master, and hoped that the tend 
and dangerous time of the boy’s exi 
ence might be passed within the st: 
atmosphere of Gibbet Hill. 

Then came a rude shock, for she 
Peter Leaman and made bold to sp 
with him. 

“Be Rupert doing as you’d have h 
do, master ?” 

According to his wont he let the qu 
tion rest, and spoke of other things. 

“ Haven’t seen you this longful tim 
Widow Butt. And looking pretty clever 

“ Never was better, I’m sure. I’ve g 
a very good job down to Mary Tay 
and be making two shilling a week a 
my victuals.” 

“ Well done you!” 

He admired her cautiously and seann: 
her with a masculine glance in his litt! 
gimlet eyes. 

“My man Titus swears that no wom 
be worth more than three pence a da 
Widow Butt.” 

“ He’s a woman-hater, like you.” 

“Don’t say that. There’s women an 
women. They ban’t all alike.” 

She did not answer, and he came ba 
to her question. 

“As for Rupert, I’m a long way short 
of satisfied. He don’t do his best, but | 


pay for his best, so I’m robbed. Robbed, 


T say, just as sure as if he put his hand 
in my money-bag.” 

“ He’ve been ill with a terrible tissic 
in the chest.” 

“ And didn’t I let him bide at hon 
one whole day? You tell him—he’ll lis 
ten to you—you tell him that he’s rw 
ning a lot of risk. I ban’t satisfied, and 
that’s not a state I let my mind bid 
in for long. He’s a terrible fine ma 
and eats two men’s food, so ’tis only i: 
right and justice he should do two men’: 
work. But I don’t ask for that. I want 
his heart in the-business. I want him 
to be faithful to his master.” 

“He said you was very «well pleased 
with his ploughing.” 

“So I was; but he’s not the only man 


_witty enough to stretch a straight fur- 


row. Enough said. And tell him th: 
time I look for him be five o'clock, 
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t half past. He’s always very punctual 
a night—let him be honest of a morn- 
‘J will, master, and I thank you for 
ll the sense you’ve l’arned him.” 
“Sense! He haven’t got no use for 
y sense. He’s like his kind. He’d 
ner knock his head against a stone 
vall to prove ’tis hard than take an older 
man’s word that he’ll break his head if 
he do. ’Tis the experience we get with 


our own sweat and pains that sticks, not 
what be offered free by wiser folk.” 

He stopped, then looked at her, and 

arently found inspiration in her flint- 
a rk eves. 

‘T’ve got a matter of four old cushions 
as 1 want seat abroad and filled again 
with goose feathers. You shall make two 
shilling by it if you’ll do the job.” 

Alison consented thankfully and ex- 
pressed gratitude; but he cut her short, 
named the time when she must come to 
Gibbet Hill, and then departed. 

She spoke with Rupert that night, and 
found him in a mood impatient and sore. 
He brought many grievances to his moth- 
er’s ear, and poured out his budget of 
vrongs, concealed until then. She 
argued with him far into the night and 

vailed nothing. He was at war with 

ety and its constitution. A friend 
of his had been caught in a man-trap. 
The poacher was found next morning 
uneonseious and with a leg broken. 
Ferocity, the people’s weapon, awoke 

ong them, and there sped a rumor 
hat the landlord who had set man- 
lestroying engines in his coverts would 
henceforth go in peril of life. 

‘Us ‘ll lie behind a hedge for him,” 
declared young Butt. “And if he’s 
found some fine morning with his damned 
cruel brains blowed into the air, who’ll 
blame us? Him and the likes of him 
have got to be taught that one life’s 
so good as another; and them as trap 
men like varmints shall be treated like 
varmints themselves.” 

Alison mourned this new attitude to 
life and strove with him; but he was 
armed against her wits. He suffered 
a bad week, again came home intoxi- 
cated, and the following morning, when 
she called him at four o’clock and 
brewed him a dish of herb tea, he bade 


her be gone. 
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‘Let me bide,” he said. “TI ban’t 
going to work to-day. I’m ill, and I 
don’t kill myself for Peter Leaman 
er any other rich robber. They’m all 
rogues together.” 

But the head man at Gibbet Hill had 
seen the youth very drunk on the previous 
evening, and when Rupert went back to 
work after his holiday, the master spoke 
with him. 

‘Tor your mother’s sake I sha’n’t turn 
you going this time, you  good-for- 
nought,” said Peter. “ Because she’s a 
sensible and God-fearing creature, and 
you be all she have in the world—worse 
luck for her. Therefore I sha’n’t sack 
you, as you deserve, and send you without 
a character into the world. But, mark 
my words, if it happens once more, and 
if L eateh any of this here red, rebellious 
talk on your lips, I'll be rid of you. I 
don’t want none to go from Gibbet Hill 
to the gallows: and that’s where you be 
like to end your days at this gait. So 
mend your crooked life and stop your 
crooked words, and l’arn to do your duty 
in the state you be called to. And no 
more of this pestilent talk, else I'll pack 
vou off to go and fight against the Amer- 
icans on the sea; and they’d blow you to 
ribbons no doubt, for they couldn’t miss 
you with a cannon. You’re breaking 
your mother’s heart, and that’s a darned 
sight too good a heart to be broke, in 
my opinion. So there it stands, and I 
tell you, first and last, that let me hear 
you’ve been seen drunk again, or let me 
hear you ban’t to your work at the ap- 
pointed hour, and [ve done with you. 
And I’m not the sort to go back on my 
word, neither, as you well know.” 

Rupert took his rating in silence; but 
he was contrite and he was alarmed. 
He had no desire to go to the wars, 
for his bravery did not match his 
strength. He showed the white feather 
under Peter’s grim rebuke, and for a 
season mended his ways and lived a 
punctual, sober man. 


IT 
Life on Dartmoor for the folk is rough- 
edged even at the present, but a hundred 
vears ago the native of the Devon high- 
lands endured much more, and his lux- 
uries would be scorned by the plough- 
hey of to-day. Then food was coarse 
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on the heights, and drink was coarser. 
Barley bread was the best they ate; 
cider colic raged as a common ill; most 
beverages were brewed of local herbs and 
berries; a rush-light alone stood between 
the laborer and darkness; his working- 
hours were long, his pleasures very few. 

Knowing no other life, Alison Butt 
toiled ceaselessly and was content. Her 
married days had been brief, and they 
ended in the accidental destruction of her 
husband before Rupert was born. Tom 
Butt was destroyed by an explosion in 
the quarry where now his wife and son 
made shift to live. She strove to keep 
a cheerful heart, endured an existence 
little better than that of an animal, was 
thankful for the smallest mercies. She 
hid herself as much out of sight of the 
neighbors as possible; endeavored to con- 
ceal her poverty, and put a brave face 
upon it. She pretended to others that 
all was well with her son and herself, 
and felt it an unseemly thing to parade 
woe. But Widow Butt’s difficulties in- 
creased. The country groaned under evil 
rulers and an atrocious war; the poor suf- 
fered acutely. And over this woman’s head, 
like a sword, hung the crushing fear that 
her son would surely lose his work and be 
cast out from Gibbet Hill. She fought 
on and fought hard. The battle left her 
no time to think or to wonder. She 
bent her head to the harsh weather of 
her days, like a dumb, driven beast; but 
the shafts of life galled her sides, the bit 
of life fretted her lips. She struggled 
on, fighting the world for pennies, now 
downeast before failure, now much elated 
at some pitiful suecess. She had a fine 
reticence and hid her tribulation even 
from her son. But his sympathy was 
faulty. He had reached nineteen years 
at this season, and he grumbled that his 
earnings and his mother’s, as applied 
by her, produced so wretched a result. 
There, indeed, he made her smart. She 
worked her fingers to the bone for him, 
denied herself actual necessities that he 
might be the better clothed, and yet he 
grumbled and declared that their pit- 
tance was not spent to the best purpose. 
She only hid her grief, listened, and 
promised to do better. 

Early in March the man spent all night 
away from her, and returned from secret 
amusement at an hour when he should 


have been preparing to rise. Spri 
ploughing had begun, and time 
very precious. His mother greeted | 
as he arrived soaking out of a stor 
night, and he found fire and food 
pared; but he revealed a humor } 
savage and half drunk. He cursed { 
world and its demands upon him. || 
refused longer to comply with those . 
mands; he uttered sentiments glea 
overnight from others, and having eat 
and thrown off wet clothes, he retir 
to his place behind a curtain in + 
cabin and dared his mother to trou! 
him further. 

“Tf you waken me, I'll break y: 
neck,” he said. 

In a few minutes he slept heavi 
while she went to the door of the ho 
and watched a lifeless dawn break gr: 
as ashes over the face of the land. 

She debated the position, and believed 
presently that his mother alone migh 
now save Rupert from ruin. Let hi: 
leave Peter Leaman in disgrace, and 1 
man would look at him again. Ther 
was nothing left for him but to go 
the wars. She knew the nature a: 
extent of his day’s work; and she w 
derstood that if it was not done | 
nightfall his hours at Gibbet Hill mu 
be numbered. 

Possibility of a substitute occurred | 
her, but she could think of no man w! 
would stand in her son’s place an ho 
hence. Day broke dimly through dri 
ing rain. The Moor lay hidden, pea 
and hill, under sad-colored cloud banks 
Alison, however, had little thought fo: 
the dreary and hopeless aspect of tli 
world. Weather forms no part of thi 
calculations of the poor. They pursi 
their ways indifferent to cold or heat 
cattle, for in the fight with hunger, i 
the actual struggle to exist, these lesse: 
accidents enter not the calculatio: 
Climatic conditions only interest then 
from the standpoint of food. 

She considered; then she resolved and 
set about accomplishment. She took he: 


son’s frail of rushes and put into it 

little bread. She wrapped a rough wool 
shawl tightly round and round her body 
lifted her skirts and pinned them up 
borrowed Rupert’s hat and tied it on to 
her head and over her ears with a hand 
kerchief. She flung a sead of peat o1 
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the fire; and then she went out and 
tramped off for Gibbet Hill. 

lhe rain had ceased and a fitful weather- 
eam of silver struggled through the east- 
pe sky. The day promised to be one of 
tempest and sunshine mingled. Separate 
storms swept over the high moors, and 
furious southeast wind bit raw. She 
alked quickly by a sheep-track round 
the shoulder of the hill, pushed forward 
through the growing day, then reached 
a gate on the confines of a field and 
passed through. 

Her son’s work lay before her and she 
meant to do it. 

Often she had watched him plough and 
turn the sweet, dark earth, so that her 
nostrils were full of the savor; often she 
had seen straight trenches lengthen out, 
ruled by his steady hand; often as the 
share broke its way, and horses and man 
passed on, she had marked wise rooks 
at work behind, feeding on the up- 
turned life and flapping over each other, 

that each in turn should be first in 
the furrow. She had been close enough 
to note their great gray beaks and keen 
eyes, and mark their heavy waddle along 
the chamfered face of the earth. 

Now she hastened where, midway be- 
tween the farm and the field, was a stable 
inder a pent-roof. Hence she brought 

it two horses and adjusted their harness 
orrectly. She blessed the past that had 
sent her on many a day to watch her son 
at work. She remembered that often- 
times she had fretted at her enforced 
idleness, but now, having a simple trust 


a simple Providence, she perceived 
purposes till then unseen, and supposed 
that for the business of to-day she had 
been sent often unconsciously to learn 
while her son labored. 

She understood what was to do, but 
she had never done it, and the harness 
was heavy and hurt her hands, and she 
feared the horses a little. They seemed 
to know that an unfamiliar touch was 
upon them, and turned their heads and 
looked dumb questions at her. But they 
were docile enough, broken like herself 
to the hard demands of life. Unquestion- 
ing they went forth into the field, and 
she found it not difficult to harness them, 
where the plough stood at the end of a 
furrow, left there overnight by her sleep- 
ing son. She struggled and panted, and 
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the horses strove to help her. But she 
fell and hurt her breast, and Rupert’s 
hat dropped off her head and her hair 
came down. She put it up and rubbed 
her sore bosom a moment; then she tried 
again. The share buried its nose and 
stuck. She bore upon the plough handles, 
called to the horses, and after a struggle 
set it free once more. Learning from ex- 
perience, she made another attempt, and 
presently was ploughing. 

Once started smoothly, Mrs. Butt 
found the business come easier, and pres- 
ently—anxious, careful, every thought 
and nerve set to the business—she cut 
a furrow beside the last that her son had 
ploughed. It wavered and erred a little, 
but his work guided her eye, and she 
was satisfied. Thrice she labored up and 
down the great field. Her voice cried 
to the horses, and she pouted her lips 
to chirrup to them as her son did. Sol- 
emn, stately, grave-eyed as Demeter’s 
self, she passed at the plough handles 
backward and forward. The rain beat 
upon her, and the wind set her earth- 
colored garment fluttering and chilled 
her; but she did not think of these things. 
Alison’s simple spirit, ever used to do with 
her might the task to her hand, settled like 
a child’s to the work. She strove to do 
it well, and she forgot why she was doing 
it. She did not suffer any more, and 
she did not know that the ice-edged wind 
and the rain were making cruel work with 
her. Great birds came out of the mist 
and sought their meat in the glistening 
earth behind her. They followed fear- 
lessly, and she was glad. 

“Tis certain as I’m working it right 
if the rooks be come,” she thought. 

A man had marked her—one of the 
hinds from Gibbet Hill—and full of 
wonder at the sight he had hastened and 
blazed it abroad. Titus Mumford learned 
that a woman was ploughing in “ Five 
Acre,” and he told his master. 

Firelight and dawnlight played to- 
gether in the farm kitchen, where Mr. 
Leaman took his breakfast of bread and 
bacon and cider. One side of his face 
was blue, the other ruddy. He gulped 
and said: 

“What the mischief do you tell me, 
Titus?” Then he pulled on his boots 
and gaiters, donned a _ great fustian 
coat, and went out. 
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For ten minutes, hidden behind a 
hedge, he watched Alison Butt plough- 
ing. Then, at a turn, she was in trouble 
and the harness fouled; but still he 
watched while she set the matter right 
and got the great brown horses going 
again. Suddenly he shivered and knew 
that the day was very cold. The rain 
increased; it had become no weather 
for ploughing. 

He strode out to her. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Widow 
Butt?” he asked. 

She explairied. 

“ My boy ban’t very clever this morn- 
ing, master. But work won’t stand still, 
sO I—” 

According to his wont he broke into 
other matters. The wind swept them, 
and the rain eame horizontally across 
the field. He was moved at sight of this 
great woman panting in her drenched 
raiment. 

“ Nature on the loose again,” he said. 
“What a show she makes of herself— 
eh? Pulling down with ,ne hand where 
she’ve set up with tother. A mump- 
head she be, ‘and us humans can’t 
make her see reason. That gert ash as 
stood by my gate was blowed down this 
morning. ’Tis ‘like a drunken baggage 
the way she carries on. Takes a hun- 
dred years to build a tree, then loses her 
temper—the silly bitch—and tears it 
down again. Drop that and walk out of 
the weather.” 

He whistled, and a man and dog 
came running. 

“Put in they hosses,” he said to the 
man: “and you follow me,” he added 
to the woman. She obeyed, and they 
passed into a narrow lane where there 
was shelter. 

“ Now,” he said, “I know what this 
means. Your rascal’s on the loose again, 
and wouldn’t come to work this morning 
—not even for you.” 

“He wasn’t very like himself. But—” 

“* But’ be a bad word at this pinch. 
Tll have no more ‘ buts.’ He’s a useless 
dog, and I’ve done with him.” 

“Remember the joy of youth, master, 
and the hunger to be free sometimes. 
They will break loose. I thought if I 
did what I could—” 

“You! You ought to be a mother for 
heroes—not trash like him.” 


“He’s not trash!” she cried. “ He’s 
brave and proud, and there’s much that 
will come to light in him presently. | 
know him—I understand him. He’s se] 
dom failed. He’s faithful, master. 
wants to do right in the world. But : 
world puzzles the old—much more 
young. He’ll be terrible vexed com: 
hears of this. But let me pray for h 
Let me save him. Do good for evil 
forgive him this once more.” 

“Good for evil? No! That’s not 
way. Justice for evil—that’s what n 
get from me.” 

“Ah, but who shall say what just 
is? *Tis a man-made thing—doubtful 
best, because we can’t look all round a 
man’s act. Only God A’mighty’s just 
ean be trusted, master. Belike, so 
as not, what looks like mercy to a m 
be no more than justice in the e) 
of Him.” 

He regarded her with surprise. T! 
walked side by side toward the farm 
silence for some time. Then he spoke 

“You brave toad!” he cried, sudden! 
“ Where was you born to? Where did 
you l’arn from? I never seed no fema 
like you afore. Come into the hous 
and us ’ll blow up a good blink 
fire for you to catch heat by. You 
finger-cold.” 

They were at the gate, and she he- 
tated. 

“Best I go home or back to tl: 
work. I ban’t beat by it, and don’t y: 
think so. I’m a mighty strong woma 
—my son gets a good bit of his fore 
from me.” 

“A pity he don’t get some of yo 
pluck from you.” 

“ Give him time,” she answered. “ He’ 
good at heart. He'll be a useful m: 
yet if us can go gentle with him for 
little while.” 

Her teeth chattered and her face w 
hot and flushed. .She sat at the fire, 
and he made her drink some warm milk 
but she was eager to be gone. She gav 
him small thanks for his attention, vet 
her eyes dwelt on his face and asked 
the only question her heart was throb- 
bing to know. He perceived that sli 
was vitally interested in that one par- 
ticular alone. 

“Have your way, then,” he said 
“You’ve saved him this time. T’ll sas 
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Let the man be 
Monday morning. Here’s 
and yours. And for 
‘’s sake keep your mouth shut about 
iob. I ban’t very well liked as ’tis, 
if folks get telling I’ve been having 
man to plough in this coarse weather, 


ht. ‘To-day’s Friday. 
work 0’ 


eek’s wages 


‘ll mob me on my way to worship 
Sunday, so like as not.” 

her three 
and 


and 
broke 


half-crowns, 
his 


gave 
generosity promise 
r down. 
could not speak her thanks, but 
out a big, red hand and shook his. 
she hurried away as fast 
. To the byre she went and picked 
her rush basket before 
to her son. Her heart warm 
full of a happiness that made the 
sh road light; but her body was weak, 
chest labored, and her head ached. 
se things she hid, and broke the 
to him of his salvation; 
ereupon he swore and cursed and said 
t she was a fool for her pains. 
A man’s a man,” he declared; 


Shi 


as pos- 
hastening 
was 


news 


‘and 
manhood do eall out in me. I'll be 
lave no more!” 

the following morning, however, 
pert Butt found himself in another 
or. He was very frightened and ut- 
His mother could not 
thought that she was dying and 


B 


cowed. rise, 
he 
ed in a neighbor. 
nday, found her 
nt off to Gibbet Hill. 
dwelt at hand already ministered 
Alison, but they were stupid and knew 

t what to do. 
Within an hour of young Butt’s ar- 
al at his work, measures were taken 
Mr. Leaman himself. A doctor reach- 
| the sufferer before noon, doubted 
hether she might be moved, but judged 
he better chance lay with that risk, and 
lrove her away. 
then; 


He rose betimes on 
unconscious, and 


Two women 


She was very sick but 
and the following 

iv, with his master’s permission, Rupert 
isited at the union workhouse of 
Mary where she lay. She bade 
him farewell and whispered good words 
to him. 

“Bide along with Mr. Leaman for love 
of me,” she said. “’Tis all you can do 
for me now, dear heart. Think of me 
and keep friends with that man. I’m 

VoL. CXX.—No. 719—88 


msecious on 


her 
Tavy 


MILL. 


going afore, and, please God, I'll be 
over to look after you still.” 

They told him that his mother could 
hardly live until another morning, and 
they let him stop 
through the night that he 
to her at the last. He spent a sombre 
time and dated his own change of spirit 
from that hour; but the message he 
did not come. The immense 
native strength of this woman and her 
inured life saved her now. When morn- 
ing returned, Rupert that she 
not and there existed 
immediate danger of death. He 

to work, and told his master, 
who displayed unconcealed interest in 
the fact. 

Then Peter Leaman preached to Ru- 
pert end, though he remembered it not, 
made use of his mother’s own arguments. 

“Mercy be the Lord’s,” he said, “ and 
ban’t for men to be hard when we 
what God can do in the way of softness. 
So I forgive you, because the way of the 
ruled for 
often it lies rambling 
thicky plough-furrow 
scratched there last week. 


up 


in a common room 


might come 


dreaded 


learned 


was worse, that 
no 


went 


see 


young is ’em by nature, and 


and 
your 


ere voked 


mother 


SO 
as 
I forgive you 
for your naughtiness, Rupert Butt, and 
I ax you to consider and mend your ways 
while there’s time, and before the anger 
of the Lord be kindled against you. He’s 
forgived you this time and spared your 
mother, though you didn’t deserve it. 
And you’ll be gay and proud to l’arn that 
I’ve forgived you likewise.” 

In this sort he proceeded for an hour: 
and some few days later, when she was 
out of danger, the farmer went to 
Alison. For five minutes he was per- 
mitted to speak with her, and those who 
knew his marvelled that such a 
man should desire any such experience, 
manifest unexpected 
eration with a suffering woman. 

“ White as a dog’s tooth you be yet,” 
he said, “and doubtless not out of the 
wood. to say 
it 
last I seed you.” 

“T doan’t know, 


see 


repute 


or such commis- 


Them queer eyen 0’ yours 
civilly—have looked on death since 
master. ’Tis all a 
mizmaze at such a time, and the wits 
wandering. But I reckon if you’d turn- 
ed off Rupert I’d have gone. *Twas your 
gracious goodness and large heart held 


me to life. And now I be very wishful 
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to go on living—for Rupert’s sake—and 
to pay you.” 

She lay in bed with the heavy hand 
of sickness still on her. She was feeble 
and very weak from the victorious bat- 
tle. New sensations fluttered about the 
arid soul of Peter Leaman. He talked 
of other matters for two minutes, then 
rose to depart. 

“T be glad you ban’t a goner, and ’tis 
all summed up in that,” he said. “ And 
I may tell you as I be gwaine to send 
you some very fine, fattening food. I 
think a good bit of you. There’s rare 
vartue in you. You’m a masterpiece in 
your way. Set about mending—that’s what 
you must do. And—since his name be 
better than physic to you—I may say 
your beastly boy seems bent to take a 
properer view of his duty to his neigh- 
bor. He’s misthought long enough, and 
I’ve given the fool some sense straight 
from the shoulder, as I dare say he’s told 
you. Good-by and Godspeed.” 

She thanked him, and he went his way. 

In six weeks she returned to her 
cabin; but when she could take Rupert’s 
arm and get as far as Gibbet Hill for- 
mally to express her gratitude for the 
master’s favors, Mr. Leaman would not 
see her, and left her in some regret and 
wonder that it should be so. 

‘Ran’t my fault—I'll swear to that,” 
declared her son. “Me and the old 
hunks be pulling together so well as you 
could wish. He’s the pattern of man 
that will have things just so to a hair. 
And if you fall in with it and keep your 
mouth shut. he’ll be content and ax for 
no more. But he’s troubled for the 
minute. There’s a load on his mind and 
he’s eruel silent. Mumford thinks ’tis 
along of Mrs. Mumford. The rheuma- 
tism be got in her and her usefulness 
is at an end.” 


The man and woman met again when 
the whortleberries were ripe, and he came 
upon her suddenly alone in the hills 
gathering them. From a hollow on the 
heath he rose abruptly upon his pony. 
Then he arrived, dismounted, and stood 
beside her. 

“Good afternoon, Widow Butt. So 
you’m pretty peart again—eh? You 
was terrible near the pit without a doubt; 
could smell the airth, I reckon. But 


spared—spared according to the will 
Him that made you.” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“Hurts be plentiful, seemingly.” 

“Tm picking these for you. I , 
sorry as you couldn’t see me a 
back along; for I’m terrible deep 
your debt.” 

“Do you mind owing me anything 

“No, I don’t. I’m very thankful 
you, and don’t feel uneasy at it. Thar 
fulness be all the poor can offer.” 

“ And never do.” 

She was silent. He slapped his 
with his riding-stock and looked at h« 
“Pretty much the same as usual 

seem to be now,” he said. 

“ Never better.” 

“No nature in you when we last m 
but now ’tis back again.” 

“Aye, and I’m hopefuler than 
but God can know—along of my son.” 

“He’s pretty quiet for the minut 
knows my way now. I don’t say but, ¢ 
presently, if things fall right, that 
won’t give him a little parcel of la 
somewhere, same as I have Mumf 
and t’other two. There’s nought ma 
a man cleave to law and order, and 
state and the church, like having a 
yards of mud and holding a few shilli 
in the bank. ’Tis when you own so1 
thing worth having that you eall up 
the nation to keep it safe for you; 
for my part I never knowed an ho. 
Whig as could claim a perch of land.” 

“ No doubt ’tis so, if you say so.” 

“No doubt ’tis; and now—and n 
since we be here face to face, with n 
but the Lord to see us, there’s anotlx 
thing. The wisest make mistakes; 1{ 
strongest often hold elosest to tl 
foolishness. I’ve been wrong here a 
there, and chiefly touching the wea 
vessels. In a word, there’s women 
women, Widow Butt.” 

She looked at him, and, ingenu 
though she was, could not mistake 
expression. His eyes blazed; he was 
once nervous and avid. She had seen 
rat look thus—foraging by daylig! 
She stared round-eyed at him: th 


her tanned face grew warm and 
looked away. 

“T mind you said the narrow ro: 
was too strait to be walked abreast 
a woman.” 
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I did; that was last year. But Paul 
it that "tis better to marry than to 
Widow Butt; and he’s never out.” 


Good Lord! Be you burning, mas- 


In a steady sort of way—like peat— 
<e match-wood—not like that. Yet 
r my age—you might say “twas a 
fierce flame.” 
wonderful world, sure enough.” 
cleared his throat, went after his 
where it had wandered, fastened 
bridle to a thorn tree, and came 
again. She was sitting on a 
ite boulder when he returned, and 
straight before her with her 
th open. 
[There’s a sort of woman I hate,” 
said, “and I may as well tell you 
nce on a time, as a tidy-looking and 
to-do young youth, I suffered from 
They be own-self creatures—full 
elf and nought else. They won’t give 
man eredit for common politeness. 
you open a gingham for that sort, 
think you want to run away with 
If you speak a kindly word, or 
the time of day, they fancy you’m 
¢ of love for them. That kind of 
giglet froze me in youth and made 
hard. I was friendly by nature; but 


ad to draw in my horns a bit; and I 


and the habit grew till I’ve drawed 
in altogether. But when all’s said 
no more than six-and-fifty at this 


ir, and like to live a bit yet. And 
hat I declared to you was wrong. 
here’s often times in this hard life 
en the strength of two can climb a 
tickle place in the strait road; there’s 
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often times when each party can ease 
tother up a hill.” 
“Marriages be made ir 


heaven, they 


say. 

“Then why for shouldn’t they have 
helped to fill heaven so well as the un- 
der place ?” 

‘You hear of happy ones oftener than 
you see em, however.” 

‘You do,” he admitted, “but that’s 
not to say— In a word, I want to taste 
the state. I want for to be married. 


I don’t see nothing serious against it 
if you chance on a _ properly humble- 
minded female. I said a bit ago—'twas 
when Mrs. Mumford began to hang out 
signs of distress—I said, ‘Why not? 
Meaning a wife. And there ’tis—you’ve 
seen the edge of the naked truth—you’ve 
been cold and hungry—you wouldn’t 
play the fool and want tea from China 
and the fat of the land. You’d do your 
part, and know better than to interfere 
with mine. I’ve thought a rare lot 
about it and can’t see no reason against 
it, unless you’ve got one. Why shouldn’t 
us? And Mrs. Mumford played out and 
all. My name’s Peter and I’m a rock, 
same as the holy apostle. Try me. I’m 
all right so long as you scratch me with 
the fur, and take the rough with the 
smooth, and don’t want wonders. And 
that’s how ’tis, and what do ’e think 
about it ?” 

After a long silence she spoke, still 
staring in front of her. 

“To live in a proper house!” she 
murmured. 

“ And with a proper man, Widow Butt; 
don’t you leave him out!” 





































HE ebb and flood tides of the sea 
are familiar phenomena. Every 
one knows that the ebb follows the 
flood tide at regular intervals of six 
hours, and that the flood succeeds the 
ebb tide after a similar interval of six 
hours. Moreover, almost every one knows 
that this rising and falling of the water 
is due chiefly to the attraction of the 
Moon. It follows, therefore, that the 
Moon should affect not only the water, 
but also the land, and that it ought to 
produce tides in the solid earth. This 
conclusion has recently been verified by 
actual measurements. The Moon pro- 
duces tidal waves which constantly dis- 
tort the Earth. 

Our solid globe, by which we mean 
not merely the crust, but the entire planet 
itself, is incessantly deformed by the tre- 
mendous, disruptive, attractive forces of 
the Moon, and periodically changes its 
shape according to the Moon’s position. 
This Earth, which we are accustomed 
to regard as solid and immovable, is 
therefore not absolutely rigid, but is 
traversed by an elastic flood tide. There 


is something strange in the thought that ~ 


a city, like New York, with all its huge 
buildings, is imperceptibly rising and 
falling twice a day through the distance 
of half a yard. Delicate instruments of 
precision prove beyond question that this 
rising and falling dor Ss occur. 

How is it that there areetwo ebb and 
two flood tides in a single day? At first 
blush it would seem that the attraction 
of the Moon, which, as the result of its 
own movement and the rotation of the 
Earth, apparently revolves around the 
Earth in somewhat more than one day, 
could not produce such an effect, and 
that a flood tide could occur only on the 
side of the Earth turned toward the 
Moon, with an ebb tide at the antipodes. 





Tides in the 
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Solid Earth 





This presumption, however, is incorr 
Theory demands that there shall be 
ebb and two flood tides a day, and .« 
perience is in perfect accord with theo 
as the following explanation will show 
If we imagine the Moon directly ov: 
head, then that part of the Earth’s s 
face on which we happen to be standi 
will be attracted with a certain fo 
by the Moon, and attracted, moreov 
more powerfully than the masses 1 
the centre of the Earth, for the reas 
that these masses are farther remo 
from the Moon and for the reason t 
the Moon’s attraction diminishes cons 
erably with,an increase in distance. 1 
force at work on those parts which 
near the surface of the Earth and that 
those parts which lie near the centre 
the Earth are therefore unequal. Si 
this force is more marked on the surf: 
than at the centre, the masses betw 


the surface and the centre are t 
asunder, with the result that the Ear 
is arched up toward the Moon. 1 
magnitude of this arching is determin: 
by the elasticity of the Earth. How 
it with the diametrically opposite si 
of the Earth? Here the Moon’s attr 
tion on the corresponding part of t! 
Earth’s surface is obviously feebler 
effect than at the centre. Hence tl 
centre is more powerfully attracted, a 
again we find that those parts fart] 
removed from the Moon are not dra 
toward the Moon. so markedly. T 
Earth is therefore arched at the anti) 
odes as well. Consequently the M: 
causes two mighty upheavals of tl! 
Earth, which always lie in the line co 
necting the Moon with the Earth, a 
which always travel around the Eart! 
because of our globe’s diurnal rotatio1 


on its axis. In a direction at right 


angles to this line, the Earth must lx 


TIDES IN THE 
»tracted and its corresponding diameter 
ehtly shortened. The accompanying 
gram (Fig. 1) illustrates the effect 
lunar attractiom on the Earth and 
.o deforming tendency of tidal forces. 
[hus far we have considered the effect 
€ the Moon’s attraction alone. It is evi- 
that the Sun likewise exerts a sim- 
r influence. Because of its great mass, 
eeding that of the Moon by millions 
‘ times, it might be supposed that the 
dal effect of the Sun much more 
ronounced than that of the Moon. The 
in’s distance, however, is so very much 
eater and the tidal effect diminishes 
very rapidly with an increase in dis- 
nee that the deformation 
the Earth due to solar 
ttraction is only about 
ne-half that due to the 
on. Here again theory 
nd actual 


is 


measurement 
re in perfect accord. 
the periodical 
in form which 
he Earth suffers are more 
iplex than appears at 
t sight. We must con- 
ler that, under the com- 
ned influence of the Sun 
| the Moon, the Earth 
~ ibjected to disruptive 
rees both along the line connecting the 
and the Earth, and along the line 
the Moon and the Earth. 
en the Earth, the Sun, and the Moon 
in alignment, at the time of full 
Moon, the tidal wave is at its 
im, because the Sun’s attraction 
added to the Moon’s. When the Moon 
in her first or last quarter, the tides 
e at a minimum. 
The method of studying the Earth’s 
des and of measuring their magnitude 
ll now be 


Clearly 


ang 


es 


ecting 


d new 


iX1n 


Let us conceive 

vertical column from which a plumb- 
ine is suspended. The line points to 
the centre of the Earth. Let us imagine 
the Moon exactly over the plumb-line. 
In these circumstances the bob at the end 
f the line will not be deflected from its 
position, simply because there is no force 

draw it If the Moon should 
not be at the zenith, however, but at any 
ther point in the heavens, it will at- 
tract the bob and pull it from its normal 
position. The maximum deviation of the 


considered. 


aside. 
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bob will occur when the Moon is on the 
horizon; for then the Moon is obviously 
able to exert its maximum attractive 
foree upon the bob. It can be easily 
calculated by how much the Moon, when 
it is on the horizon, will pull the bob 
from its normal position. If we assume 
that the plumb-line is five yards long, 
then the point of the bob will be deflected 
by a distance equal to the one twelve- 
millionth part of five yards, or the one 
five-thousand-six-hundredth part of a 
line. This is so exceedingly small an 
amount that its direct 
measurement is 


and 
with 
Another 


observation 
impossible, even 


the most powerful microscope. 


— 


1.—DIRECTION OF TIDE-GENERATING FORCES 


According to Sir George Darwin 
Ps 


instrument, however, can be used for the 
of this minute deflection 
of the plumb-line—an instrument which 
ealled a horizontal pendulum, and 
which illustrated in Fig. 4. On a 
metal plate, supported by three feet, two 
frames fastened, about six 
The and bottom of 
each frame are provided with very fine 
points of the hardest steel. On _ these 
points two pendulums are carried, which 
are made of thin metal tubing, 
pendulum swinging in small, highly pol- 
ished, sapphire bearings. 


measurement 


1S 
is 
are each 


inches high. top 


each 


These two pendulunis are plainly vis 
ible in Fig. 4, as two vertical tubes, with 
eross-tubes running through the circular 
in the frames, 

weights at 
horizontal cross-tubes 
front of graduated ares. 


openings and 


carrying 
evlindrieal their outer ends. 


The 


in 


are movable 
The move- 
ment of the pendulums is not measured 
by these ares, as might be supposed, but 
Mirrors 
are secured to the vertical tubes, which 


by a special optical arrangement. 











mirrors reflect the light of a lamp. The 
reflected images are condensed to fine 
points by lenses and thrown upon a strip 
of photographic paper wound around a 
drum. If the axis of a pendulum should 
swing by ever so little, the correspond- 
ing point of light will be considerably 
deflected. Hence the point of light will 
trace the movement of the pendulum on 
the photographic paper in the form of 
a curve. These are the essential elements 
of the apparatus. The other devices 
shown in Fig. 4 are simply means for 
correcting the instrument from a dis- 
tance of five yards, because the con- 
struction is so sensitive that a close ap- 
proach of the experimenter markedly 
affects the pendulums. 

It may be asked: Why are two rec- 
tangularly disposed pendulums required 
for the detection of the plumb-line’s 
movement? Simply this: From the 
description just given the reader may 
have inferred that the horizontal pendu- 
lum is very much like a door. Indeed, 
the horizontal pendulum swings like a 
door whose hinges are not located in 
the same vertical line, but on a slant. 
Such a door will always lie in a vertical 
plane common to both. hinges. If the 
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line of the hinges is still further inclj 
the door will nevertheless retain its | 
tion in the same plane. Consequer 
no matter what the slant of the 
connecting the hinges may be, the 
will always remain in the plane pass 
through the hinges. If, however, 
door jamb be shifted to a posit 
athwart this vertical plane which we | 
been discussing, then the door will 


mediately swing on its hinges. 


horizontal pendulum is exactly like 
door. When it swings, it indicates « 
those inclinations which occur in a p 
angularly disposed to that of the | 
dulum. If inclinations in every di 
tion are to be measured, two pendul 
must be employed, which are prefera 
mounted at right angles to each othe 
Many scientists have endeavored 
measure the tides in the solid E: 
with such a system of horizontal | 
dulums. Although they obtained n 
worthy results, the deformation of 
Earth by the Sun and the Moon co 
not be regarded as conclusively 
onstrated, because of various sources 
error which impaired the accuracy 
the measurements. <A definite conclus 


was reached as a result of my experime! 





FiG. 2—MOVEMENT OF THE PLUMB-LINE WHEN THE MOON IS 18 DEGREES NORTH OF THE EQUATOR 


The broken line indicates the theoretical 


The continuous line records the actual 











lunar wave for an absolutely rigid Earth. 


lunar wave as observed at Potsdam 
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FIG. 3.—MOVEMENT OF THE PLUMB-LINE WHEN THE MOON IS AT THE EQUATOR 
The broken line indicates the theoretical lunar wave for an absolutely rigid Earth 


The line records the actu 


ontinuous 


Potsdam. All influences which could 
sibly vitiate accuracy of observation 
re obviated. In order to eliminate 
‘ors due to fluctuations in temperature 
| the like, the experiments were con- 


ected in a chamber situated twenty- 

metres (eighty-two feet) under- 
und, where the temperature is 
nstant throughout the entire year. The 


tmost care was exercised in properly 
nstalling, adjusting, and manipulating 
the apparatus. From the end of 1902 


the middle of 1909 the position of 

the pendulum in this subterranean cham- 

ber was continuously recorded by pho- 

ography. For every hour during this 

; entire period the position of each of the 
two pendulums was carefully determined 

from the records obtained, and thus the 

of the tidal deduced, to- 


height wave 
the interval during which 


gether with 
it fluctuated from maximum to minimum. 

These observations’ have accurately 
that under the 


proven 





influence of the 


lunar wave as observed at Potsdam 


inconceivably enormous rending forces 
which our satellite and our central lumi- 
nary exert on various parts of the Earth, 
tides are produced which periodically 
alter the shape of our globe. 

The accompanying diagrams show the 
path traced by the lowermost point of 
a plumb-line of six hundred and forty 
miles length at Potsdam as a result 
of the Moon’s attraction. When the 
Moon is at the equator, the bob of the 
plumb-line deseribes an ellipse twice a 
The inner curves 


day. of the diagram 


indicate the mean path traced by the 
bob in Potsdam during the interval in- 


dicated. The point marked 0h indicates 
the position of the plumb-line when the 
Moon on the line running north 
and south. The other marks, 3h, 6h, 
ete., indicate the position of the plumb- 


was 


line for a corresponding number of 
hours later. 
Another ellipse is drawn upon the 


diagram, which surrounds the two curves 








mentioned. This curve indicates the 
path which a plumb-line should theoret- 
ically pursue if the Earth were abso- 
lutely rigid, or, in other words, if the 
Karth were not subjected to the dis- 
ruptive forces of lunar attraction, so that 
no tides at all would be produced. In 
this case the plumb-line would move a 
maximum distance. On the other hand, 
if the Earth yielded to lunar attraction 
as readily as a fluid, it would be impos- 
sible to discover any deviation of the 
plumb-line at all, because the surface 
of the Earth would always assume a 
position perpendicular to the direction 
of gravitation. It follows, therefore, that 
i 


we can measure the magnitude of a 
plumb-line’s deviation, we should be able 
to determine accurately the degree of 
the Earth’s elasticity. As indicated in 
the diagram, the diameter of the observed 
ellipse is about two-thirds that of the 
mathematical or theoretical ellipse. As 
the result of theoretical considerations, 
Lord Kelvin concluded that a tidal move- 
ment of this magnitude would lead to 
the supposition that the Earth is as 
elastic as a steel ball. Our observations 
show that the Earth undoubtedly yields 
to lunar attraction, but that it also 
opposes an enormous resistance to de- 
formation. In other words, the Earth 
hehaves like a steel ball of the size of 
our gli be. 

We are now in a position to state how 
solid the Earth is as a whole, which is 
certainly an interesting result. This is 
not the only result, however, which can 
be deduced from the curves traced by 
the horizontal pendulum. A study of 
these curves has shown that the tidal 
effect is at a maximum when the Moon 
is highest in the heavens. This huge 
planet of ours therefore yields imme- 
diately to the forces which the Moon 
exerts upon it. It is not deformed after 
the lapse of hours. Consequently the 
friction which must oceur within the 
Earth when it is deformed is very slight. 

The curves of the diagram hold good 
when the Moon is at the celestial equator. 
If the Moon should lie to the north 
or to the south of the equator, however, 
the plumb-line would trace very different 
curves. Here I should like to dwell on 
the movements which were observed in 
Potsdam, which lies twelve degrees north 
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of New York. During these obser 
tions the mean position of the M 
was somewhat more than eighteen 
grees north of the equator. When 
Moon in Potsdam was exactly south, } 
Earth was subjected to its greatest 
heaval first in central Africa, for | 
the Moon was exactly overhead. 
second upheaval of the Earth occur 
at the diametrically opposite side of 
globe; in other words, in the Sam 
Islands. When the’ Earth had complet 
half a rotation on its axis after tw: 
hours, the Moon was over the Pa 
Ocean but west of the Hawaiian 
lands. Consequently a maximum 
heaval occurred in this region. 1 
second upheaval was at a maximum 
the vicinity of the coast of Southw 
Africa, as may be seen by consulting a 
map. In the first position it is obvi 
that the Moon must affect the plun 
line at Potsdam very differently tl 
after twelve hours, in the second positi 
for in the first case the maximum 
heaval of the Earth occurs nearer Pot 
dam than in the second. Caleulati 
gives a rather complicated curve for t 
path traced by the plumb-line in t!] 
case, assuming the Earth to be al 
lutely rigid. The dotted curve in 
accompanying diagram corresponds wit 
the movement of the plumb-line on 
Earth consisting of steel and not on 
absolutely rigid Earth. The movem 
as shown in the diagram is quite sy) 
metrical. The actually observed cur 
described by the plumb-line, shown in f 
lines, varies considerably from the dott 
theoretical curve, and is by no me: 
symmetrical. This is most remarkabk 
It might be inferred that the Eart 
is not uniformly arched outwardly 
all parts of its surface, and that it vari 
in constitution and solidity in differ 
parts. It happens that the structur 
the Earth’s crust has recently been ma: 
the subject of painstaking studies | 
German and American scientists, whi: 
have led to very important results. Titt 
man and Hayford in America and He! 
mert in Germany, although employi! 
very different methods of investigatio 
arrived at almost the same conclusio: 
that the Earth iseof varying density 1 
a depth of seventy-five miles, and tha 


below this depth, at equal distances 
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m the centre, the Earth - 





homogeneous mass. It | 





retore by no means in 
able that lack of uni 





in the composition 


the Earth’s crust, of which 
find evidence in our conti- 
ents and oceans, may pfro- 
f ‘ 


” 


‘ neven upheaval of 
Earth. The investigation 
particular problem is 
neluded. Measurements 
i t other places must be taken. 
be of great valu 


eal science if such 


(hm Sanit ast 


ervat hs could be mace 
the United States. The 


terest which Americans take 




















seientifie investigation 





. FiG THE HORIZONTAL PENDULUM 
ld render if easy to . ; _ 


the furthe rance of 


ch scientific research, particularly if of that Earth on which we live and 
e result is to enlarge our knowledge which receives us after we are dead 


The Morning-Glory 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


AS it worth while to paint so fair 
Thy every leaf—to vein with faultless art 
Kach petal, taking the boon light and air 
Of summer so to heart? 


To bring thy beauty unto perfect flower, 
Then, like a passing fragrance or a smile, 
Vanish away, beyond recovery’s power 
Was it, frail bloom, worth while? 


Thy silence answers: “Life was mine! 
And I, who pass without regret or grief, 
¢ Have cared the more to make my moment fine, 
Because it was so brief. 


“Tn its first radiance I have seen 
: The sun!—why tarry then till comes the night? 


I go my way, content that I have been 
> 


art of the morning light!” 











Tom, Dick, and Harry—Et Cetera 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 


OM, Dick, and Harry—hesides Et 
Catera—starved genteelly in the 
winter, and lived * upon the land ” 
as the militarists say (and the sea, too!) 
in summer. TIlarry was a great com- 
poser, and would weave, in the haleyon 
immer-time, to the diapason of the 
waves, the perfume of the breezes, the 
fame of the lightning, or the thun- 
der of the storms, splendid melodies for 
the winter 
Now, the composer, like geniuses al 
ways, had his unique passions. One 
of these was, like Prometheus, for fire. 
So the four would steal saturninely far 
ip the beach, most often at night, and, 
vith a bundle of ne wspapers, a bottle of 
coal-oil, and a box of matches, concealed 
about their several persons, gather drift- 
vood in the lee of one of the wrecks 
which showed their bleaching ribs above 
the sand, and fire the stout oak Then 
they would sit. like uneanny red shades, 
in the light of the flames and eat the 
things Dick and Et Cxtera had provided 
against the hunger the flames produe d. 
And it happened upon one of these 
noctes ambrosianw—as they had named 
them—never to be forgotten, that Thomas, 
who was a lawver when he had clients, 
in the winter, and a poet when he had 
none, in the summer, sitting in the mag 
ical, mysterious light of the fire, when 
anything, even a good joke, is possible, 
W rote is Té llows 
“Know all men, by thes« presents, that 
I, John Smith, of Smithfield. smith, he 
ing of sound mind. memory. and under- 
standing, do hereby make and ordain this, 
mv last will and testament, in the follow 
ing words, to wit, hereby revoking and 
making void any and all wills, codicils, 
or writings and memoranda in the na- 
{ure thereof, by me at any time here- 
tofore mad 
‘Imprimis: Despairing of finding an 


honest man in my own country, and be- 


ing in imminent danger of shipwre« 
and being possessed, in my own right, 

fee simple, of some thirty millions 

pounds, I hereby give, devise, and be 
queath unto him who shall first take int 
his hand this writing meant to be ar 
to be taken as and for my will, he, | 


heirs and assigns, from, and of, whats 


ever country he may be, each and ever 


the said some thirty millions of pound 
provided, only, that he shall prove to tl 
satisfaction of my executors that he 
an honest man 

“Ttem: J limit the title and possessi 
of the said some thirty millions of pounds 
only in this, that I desire my devisee 
erect to my memory, should the imminent 
shipwreck take place, a suitable mon 
ment reciting the above bequest, his ow 
certitude of honesty, and his gratitud 

* Signed. sealed, published, and «ce 
clared, before these witnesses, who, in m 
presence, and the presence of each other, 
at my request, have attached their names 
as witnesses. as and for the last will and 
testament of me, the said John Smith, 
smith, on the first day of August. 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
end nine. 

Joun Situ. (Seal.) 

“ Witness 

Harry Grosskoph, 

Richard Shay, 


Et Certera.” 


IIe enclosed the document in a bottl 
(making certain that it was quite empty 
drove the eork well home, and threw it 
into the sea. 

“Do you suppose.” mused Dick, o1 
the wav home, “that there might be sucl 
a possibility as a John Smith, smith, 
living in a place called Smithfield 2?” 

Richard always had these strang 
thoughts. 

“And _ having thirty 
pounds!” gibed Harry ‘Oh, of course! 





millions of 


; 
4 
4 
3 
3 








“KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 
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Three days later, when we were hav- 
ing exercise with the medicine ball on 
the upper beach, something collided with 
the toe of the little Ete., heading off the 
ba 


| from the surf 

‘Tt’s our bottle!” cried the composer, 
taking it rude ly out of the hands of 
Kt Cetera. 

‘No,” said Dick. “It is open.” 

“Of course!” declared Kt ('wtera. 
‘Some one has found it and taken the 
will out of it!” 

“What now?’ asked the eryptical Dick. 

‘Now there’ll be trouble,” said little 
Kt Cetera 

Yrouble?”’ questioned Richard. 

‘Some one will go to get that thirty 
millions!” said Harry, with the solemn 
certitude which was always his. 

‘ Nonsense!” laughed the poet. But 
the propheey did not leave his mind. 

“T believe,” said Dick, gayly, “ that 
we've got Tom frightened!” 

“Well,” said Ete., comfortlessly, “ you 
never can tell!” 

‘I’ve known some very very ”—the 
poet looked all about 
‘strange things to happen!” 


fearsomely 
“From fool jokes!” supplemented 
Harry, as comfortlessly 

Tom was easily frightened—about an 
injurv to another—and the worried look 
did not leave his face for several hours 
But then he wrote a poem to the saffron 
in which he had seen to be saffron 
for the 
first time—and in the glow of it forgot 
to be further frightened. 

Even though Putter Peterson—as he 
was called, though his name was Peter 


that very morning over the sea 


Putterson—asked him, on the beach, 
three days later. as he was patrolling his 
‘watech” (he was a life-guard), whether 
he, who had known Peter for many years, 
would be willing to certify that he was 
an honest man. 

“Certainly!” said Thomas, at once, 
never thinking of the bottle. 

“Peter Putterson. I hereby certify,” 
he wrote, once more with the compos- 
er’s fountain-pen, “that this is an hon- 
est man. Tuomas Dunn.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, hurrying 
away. 

The poet had to think constantly of 
his poems if he would live, and the com- 


poser of his compositions if he wi 
do likewise, and Richard and the litt 
it Cetera of things to eat, for the sa 
reason, so that it happened that neith 
of them thought of the certificats 
until a month had passed. Th 
Et Cetera, who usually had th 
thoughts, said very suddenly one day: 
‘Putter Peterson found that will!” 
“What will?’ snapped the compos 
returning from the melody which whi 


home Sty 


pere d in his mind and had taken him a 
For the tone of Et. Cetera was such 
to fix the attention of even a con 
poser with a melody whispering in | 
mind. 

“The one Thomas wrote and put int 
the bottle,” said Richard, with as gre: 
conviction as Et Cwtera 

‘Lord!” said the lawys r, under | 
breath. 

“Let no guilty man escape,” laugh 
the composer, clutching the poet as 
to detain him. 

‘Stop!” eried Dick, foreibly taki: 
Hlarry’s arm away. “ Don’t you see th: 
Tom is seared! J/e’s serious, and we’ 
got to be. For we are all as guilty 
he. Haven’t we all from time to til 
taken foolish messages out of bottles 
the seashore? Did any one of us ev 


3”) 


take them seriously ? 

“That’s nice,” seid the poet, con 
fortably. 

“Tf there should be tri—throuble,” 
caid Ete., bravely, “ we'll all meet it to- 
gether — like we do the return of 
manuseript !” 

‘But a joke gone wrong is a fearf 
thing!” sighed Tom. ‘“ Worse than an; 
returned manuscript or score.” 

They were not far from the station 
where Peter served, and all went there. 

“ Pete,” said the captain, “got fum 
about a month ago, drawed all his money, 
which I keeps for the boys, and has went 
io England 

The captain shook his head despairing 
ly as he daubed a little more tar on the 
rigging of the life-mast. 

“ But he’ll soon be back, eh?” suggest- 
ed the poet, cheerfully. 

The captain shook the poet and all the 
guilty four a negative. He slashed 


vengefully at the stay. 
‘We'll never see him no more,” h 
said, hopelessly. “Pete’s a good boy. 





i 
a 
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TOM, DICK, AND 
? Phe ( 
: as at least better than that 
re is a Smithfield in England 
. ne was burned there,” ended ] 
rv terribly. Or somethin 
“a certainly. 
guilty poet trailed off thy h tl 
nd to the shack of a house Pet: 
d built for Mrs. Pete—mostly out 
; d. And when thev arrived r 
guiltily trailed after the poet. t 
e hir think he was less ruil bn 
e the vere, t by the proces 
I t seemed as if ther vere 
were in the rid. The d rt 
1 « the beach bloomed her 
flowers nearly covered P 
rp rv from viey = 
pe whistled cheerfully j 
e, a-board-vard dog leap 
hem, begging, in a language 
inderstand, for a peanut t al 
| his nose, all nature smiled 
re Pete had built his shack and ea ed 
rhe Belle of the Beach 
(And Mrs. Pet iS singing 
“Sweet hour of prayer, 
Sweet hour of prayer, 
| wings shall my petition bear—” 
And hen the guilty party came po: 
r, 1 prettier sight might they r al 
vish to see! She was bowing and 
ng over a tub of foaming suds, lifti 
garment to the light to look throug 
and see whether she had washed it 
She had a touselled tow head. and 
ide mouth; yes, but in it wer prett 
hite teeth, and there were wonderful 
lue eyes under a fine roof of brows. whil 
5 pple young waist and trim ankk 
ta tucked-up skirt completed a pictur 
The Belle of the Beach—as th had 
lled her when Pet won her from all th 
st of the life-crew. 
4 On the floor, tumbling. sleeping, suck 


imbs, were four other towheads 


of them erving. 
‘Law!” smiled Mrs. 


when the 


Pete, 


fuilty party entered, wiping her hands 
n her blue apron—shaking with then 
smiling without the least embarrass- 
ment 








HARRY—ET CA 








Pete has 


e awa 
Now ’ told y yu ¢” pouted the 
rl, vexed 
Che eapt n said the composer, 
That’s what IT tl] eht. Ll couldn't 
ep his face shut if he vas a mummy!” 
Where can he be found?” asked the 
Law! I d said Mrs. Pet 
lle just skipped ont I suppose that 
luffer has told you the whole thing? 


stammer d the 


wa ) I] Pete t} to 
‘What ar ou sympathizin’ fur?” 
puzzled Mrs. Pets 


Neither the volubk 


had an answer 


npathize vi-with vou 


composer hor the 
ready. 


Ete. had 
Mrs. Pet 


eaita nye one 


and 
VM he n 


‘You want Pete to git that 


ther 
* Well, 
uu needn’t think 
vhen we do git it 


expect.’ she \ nt on. 


as good friends as 
livers here, these 
1-combers be so jealous of ’im 
rob *im on sight. You don’t have 
“ Bib 
Lon- 


.7 es,” agreed the poet. 
; address in in 


what do I know? J 
now if he told me, Hi 


money he ean rake 


wouldn’t 
takes all 
and serape and 
oes and gits t] at money, ae s got ab nut 
enough to git over. But, sav. if he 
fina that the re Smit] y he ll have t 
it back. But he'll eit the 

I] right. You het he’s an 
my Pete i Hasn’t he 
‘ate to that effect ? 


just 


don’t 
0 work 
it to git 


money, 
honest man 
your certifi- 


got 


And don’t you know 


what an _ honest man is? Ain’t you 
honest vourself 2?” 

“Why, of course Tom’s honest!” said 
Et Cetera, hotly, whereat Mrs Pete was 


sorry, and answered: 
“ Why, of course! That’s what I said.” 
7 Then.” said the poet, “TI did 


he | ft vou n ich money ?” 


don’t 


suppose 
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‘You 
all th 


happily ” takes in 


bet not. Le 


avs and” 


goes and takes out 
money ; 


she laughed 


\ ashin’!” 


‘Yes!” The poet at last had some- 
thing to grasp. “ That is what we came 
for, We have a lot of wash 

‘Oh, thanks!’ cried Mrs. Pete, hap- 
pily. “ Ud rather wash for you-uns than 
most I'll send Billy over for it. 


You 
and Pete’s been good friends ever since—” 
he laughed. ‘“ What 

*Si—socks,” said the 


‘ Socks.” nodded the composer. 


is it 2” 


por = 


*‘Socks,” added Et Cyetera. “ Three 
pairs.” 

* Ge laughed Mrs. Pete, “ nothin’ 
hut socks!” 

*Shirts,” said Richard, cunningly. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pete, “1 just love to 

ish shirts Whenever I wash Pete’s 
I think of him. They’re so full of tar 


and tobaceo. know, that’s so 

hard to git 
She had addressed Dick 

The poet had been fishing through 


had 


And, you 


his 


pockets and found a dollar bill and 


hirty eents in change. This he was 
putting together on his palm. The com 
poser, seeing, and understanding what 
the poet was about, found a couple of 
dollar and SOTIM« change, which he added 
to the hoard upon the poet’s palm. 

new Columbia 


Richard contributed a 


half-dollar—earried for a pocket-piece— 
and even small Et Cetera found seven 
cents in the eorner of a handkerchief. 


\ once ring 


poet passed it 
Mrs. 


gathered round 


all to the palm of the 
Pete. The 


the last one climbing up 


towheads had 


t he leg of the next one, 
* Tlelle, stepladder!” laughed Mrs. Pete. 
‘But. sav. w hat’s all this?’ 


The 
Thi thought we'd just pay vou in 


‘We've got so 


money on he r palm. 


advance.” said thr poet 


much money 

* Well, Tl be 
‘First time 
Well—will 
I got no head for 


Mrs Pe te, 


that ever happened to me 


d irr d! ‘ said 


of yous keep account? 


sone 


figures.” 


That was a 
all the 


poet 


very for 


the 


unhappy W inter 


happy four—and especially 

And though he wrote poetry frenziedly 
(for ther 
orde r to keep up his re putation for riches 


were almost no clients) in 
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Mrs. Pete, no one 
that 


with seemed to w 


And though 


composer deseended to songs instead 


poetry winte r. 


operas, no one seemed to want to s 
that winter. Indeed, the only nes 
did better than usual, or better t] 


they expected, were the small Et Cer 


and Richard, who made and _ sold 
saw puzzles, putting the money fa 
fully aside im a milk-jar_ for 
day they knew that Mrs. Pete wi 
need it. 

For it grew worse and worse. Pi 


who should have returned in three wee 
had not And 
snow Instead of 


come in ten—twenty. 


was on the ground. 








flowering vines, there were icicles at 
eaves of Pete’s house—and little eno 3 
warmth within It was hard to ; 
the money from the milk-jar to the « c | 
spairing young wife—often in bed n ; | 
Finally she began to take a little 1 
and then—when the poet would earry ; 
down to her—-leaving it at such plac ; 
as he knew she would soon find. : 
“It’s up to me,” sighed the poet, 
see her through the mischief ve mad 
till Pete gets back 
“With the money,” added Et Creter 
with a certain faith never quite lost. 
“And if he never gets back?” ask 
Dick, in that way of conundrums 
“Then Tom must marry her,” said |] 
C'stera, decisively. 
‘ Lord!” said the poet, w iping the pet 
spiration, though it was cold weather. 
“And the whole stepladder,” finishe: 
Et Catera—and meant it. 
“Tord!” whispered the poet again 
“No use for a stepladder?” laughe: 
Dick. 
“Needs a_ fire-« SCayK .” added Hart 
grimly. 
Then came The Great Blizzard—as 4 
is known to this day—which, by the way 
is not far from the day of this stor 
For three days the snow had fallen, t] 
thermometer had descended, and_ tl 
winds had raged. Then, when a_ road _ > 
had been ploughed for trains—whiec 
took three davs more the poet put all 
the money of the happy four into his 


breast pocket and went to the beach 

The poet had said he would return 
perhaps the same day. But it for- 
tunate that, even at the station, he had 


was 





I'M GOING TO SEE THAT YOU GET EVERYTHING YOU WANT 











thought of adding a basket of meats and 


provisions to his luggage. He did not 
return For when he had fought his 


way through the stillness to the door of 
Pete’s house through. 


And the 


panes thick with frost peered a nosegay 


a soft wailing came 


when he pressed on, through 


of small gaunt faces. Mrs. Pete’s face 
was not among them. 

She was in bed, with a very crimson 
infant by her side. She, too, was gaunt. 


The poet shrank back against the door, 
while the stepladde r disengaged itself 


Small and 


work of the 


basket 
short 


and crawled to the 


grimy hands mace 


order within. Even the next-to-the-last 
step bit ravenously at a piece of raw 
meat. lhe poet left the basket there, 


with the snarling little animals about 
it, and went to the bed, where the wan 
and voiceless body held out a_ hand 
to him. 


‘You see,” 


it whispered, “ we haven't 


heen able to lay up much for the wi- 
winter. And I guess everybody thought 
we did—like when Pete was here—and 
let us alone—though there is no one 
very near. Bib—but there was nothin’ 
in the house for two days before the 


blizzard, and that has been five. I could 


n't send the ladder It is too small 
for such weather. It would have 
died I'd rather have "em dik here 


with me.” 
And Mrs. Pete sobbed gently 
“That’s what it looked like till you 


come, You Sct 
She « loquently uneovered the mn wly 
born ehild. And with the woe of want 


on her pretty face, came also the mother- 
smile 
* T expect you think I’m sorry he come 


it’s a boy—when there trouble 


was 
enough. But I’m not!” 

She madly kissed the child, and, 
Heaven help him, the poet did too, and 


helped with the erving. 
The mother pointed to where the lad- 


der devoured the raw contents of the 
basket. “IT expect he sends you every- 
thing you ast for. I expect you're 
real good!” 

* Ves,” lied the poet, choking in his 


throat, “T have about everything I 
want And 
He looked about and saw the new 


baby, swaddled in unmade linings of 
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Pete’s old coats, the neglected ladd 
clothed in the rest of Pete’s old garme 
the unswept corners—the whole air 


dejection—then he finished what he mea 
to say: 


* And 


everything you want 


I’m going to see that you gx 
Then, noting the hope it brought to tl 
wan face on the bed, he went one better 
*“ And something besides!” 
So cheered was Pete that she sai 
‘f wish I had some mashed pot 
Coffee! Oh, I wasn’t hungry t 
you come!” 


Well, the 


ting 


Irs. 
toes! 
poet never sueceeded in get 
her everything she wanted. Pe 


haps even a wiser and richer poet thar 


he might not have done so. But he got 
her the coffee and potatoes then a 
there—though it was a close shave. For 


the coffee had to be reseued from a por 
tion of the stepladder, and each potat 
had been gnawed by small ravenous teet! 

Harry got a telegram to hurry dow 
And, Richard and Ft 
Cztera went along. They were exhorted 
in the bunch of 
icines of a rather strange nature, and th 


too. »f course, 


wire to bring a med 
poet. had added in explanation: 

“ Baby.” 

Then he had further added: 

“Potatoes! Coffee! Coal-oil!” 

Of course no one could know precisely 
what such a telegram might But 
the brief Et Crrtera said: 

“T’d take lots of potatoes coffe 
along. And eoal-oil. I saw that 
they had an oil-stove. And they always 
had mashed coffee—and 
babies—all together—when I was there.” 

* Baby eoal-oil! How does he 
mix them?” mused Dick. 

They found the poet washing th 
dishes. He had cooked the dinner. H: 
had attended the little towheads. And 
there in the bed poor little Mrs. Pete, wan 

All was explained 
the ladder, and the sur 
Mrs. Pete said nothing 
holding hand. She better 
But them know that ther 
was little comfort in living without Pet: 


mean. 


and 
some 


potatoes and 


coffee 


and _ big-eved. ] 
by the 


roundings. 


soon 
poet, 
only 
out a was 
she soon let 


“Tle has heen here when every baby 
but this one was born. And I’m going 
to name it after him. Little Pete. Yes, 


that’s his name 
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rOM, DI AND 


kx, 







| might as well 
he added. “ Look there 
\t st there seemed news of Pet 
ded Richard a newspaper 
" reck in the icy sea was told 
Among the names of the dead 
Peter Putterson. 
But there must be many Peter P 
the world.” comforted Richard. 
That’s my Pete, all right, all right,” 
ed the girl. “I may as well send 


indertaker from tl 


Don’t tell me there’s another wom 
ed Mrs. Pete, suddenly, out 
‘Poor devil!” whispe red the grin 
t to the other three. “That, too!” 
Mrs. Pete he said, sto itlv: “ OF e& 
re is no other woman. The idea! 
couldn’t 
Not on your life!’ cried Dick, add 
1 general security by an un 
omed allowance of slang. 
st look! You all have that faith 
nim ike it could move a sand hill! 
d =me I—I’ve doubted him! My 
! Oh, I’ve just laid here and seen 
ith one of them there English or 
tech lassies—hair yellower ’n mine. 
es tucked up like these here summer 
their bathing suits. Why. L’ve 


him tell her—or them for it’s not 


the same person I’ve heard him 
re dark hair'—how he loved ’em 
i | 


r a stream with ’em 
" ] 


“wagercanie he 
og—holdin’—on—ri—round _ tl 
st—so’s they ean’t fall off the log! 
‘ld want to fall otf a log when 
arm was round ’em!” 
‘ Nonsense!” eried the lachrymos« poet, 
irely opportunely 


‘ Nonsense ?” eried Mrs. Pete, misut 


erstanding the poet entirely andr 


ing into her unfaith; “if vou’d ever 


ved mv Pete. vou’d know how as 


in’ he is with women. And them 


here milkmaids and shepherdesses I sees 


She broke down completely and could 
no further 
And Dick, dropping tears all over the 


rretty face, bent and said: 


7 Why. vou lovely little POOR there 
not one of them to compare wv ith you! 


blue eves anywhere! 


HARRY 











r him tl moment he comes! 


: ’ 
For he will come! And the moment may 


* Yes,” chimed in the chorus, various 


ly, “the moment may be very near! 
Look out!” 
ma | believe Vi eried the ima 
Pr té Bn I Irie that lool in’ glass!” 
And is not this the sign of renewed 


ife to anv woman—to ask for her mirror 

“ There’s a fresh nightie there,” sug 
gested Mrs. Pete, pointing to a cur 
tain draped from nails against the wall 

I kep’ it to have the baby in—but 
Pete wasn’t here and it didn’t matter. 
Now TVIl wear it to—to welcome him 
home im,” 

And while the guests turned their 
backs Mrs. Pete got into the pretty, fresh 
nightie; then: 

“ Why—my God!” she eried. “ Why 
do I do this—as if it was comin’ 
right in!” 

And she would have torn the gar 
ment off, regardless of all present, if all 
present had not joined in preventing 
ie ‘catastropl 


‘Tt’s had luck!” she persisted. “ Now 


‘Listen, vou gilly,” cried the savage 
Et Cetera. “It’s « / luek. Don’t you 


know it’s expecting wishing for things 
vhich makes them happen? Once | 
hed for a bite of fudge—and a whok 
box came in the next mail!’ 

That night they all slept in the drift 
wood house of one room which Pete had 
built for his. brid hen she was called 


The Belle of the Beach.” 


The blizzard continued all the night 
vrowing worse toward morning. Then 
thev knew that there was trouble at the 
station, not far away, for, first, there was 
the sound of a gun at sea, then that of 
he gun with which the guards fired the 
I fo-line. 

The poet and the composer ran to th 
heach, leaving Richard and Et Cvwtera 
to take eare of Mrs. Pete and the step 
ladder They could hear th shouting 
through the storm, and still another shot 
from the station gun. Then for a whil 


thers was 1iet ntil Richard and Et 











heard the measured tread of men 


arrying something 


Both the poet and the composer were 


armored in glittering ice, and the thing 
they carried between them had on its 
armor. 

Richard blocked the door bodily so that 
the sick girl might not see. Et Cvtera 
put the stepladder under the bed. But 
o far as Mrs. Pete was concerned it 
wa se less, 

‘It’s my Pete, all right,” she sobbed. 
‘Let ‘em in.” 

It was her Pete, all right. They 
brought him in and, when Mrs. Pete had 
got out of it, they put him on the 
bed. He seemed very cold—frozen—and 


dead. 


Dick and Et Cetera had acted prompt- 


( nite 


ly Cracking the iey armor, first they 
dragged — off Pete’s clothing, while 
th poet and the composer, leaving 
theirs to melt away, made _ hot toddy 
out f the bit of whiskey Dick had 


through the lines of the 
blizzard. 


Now, the 


Thie lic ne 


Ssmuae led 


had 
as he supposed he 


composer some skill in 


not as much 


had, but enough to tell him, after a mo- 
ment with Pete’s pulse, that he wasn’t 
dead at all—though he might be if, as 
Kt Cretera suggested, he wasn’t prompt- 
ly pumped ip This he and the poet 


whil Richard and Et 


proceeded to do, 


(‘etera held the stepladder and Mrs. 
Pete dealt out the precious toddy in very 
mall spoonfuls. But he was well frozen, 
as Et Cetera remarked afterward, and 
the process was slow. 


When they finally brought Pet 
thing he did 


around 


the first was to clap both 


his hands to his middle as if something 
hurt him ther 

‘It’s all right, Pete.” said the com- 
poser 

Pete, still not quite recovered, eved 
them suspiciously 

“T dun’no’,” he said. “ But it’s there, 


i bet it ‘Il stay. If it stays through 
as that there, it “Il stay if 
Where’s Mrs. Pete?” 
lady. nov recovered from 
with which we all 
highly the rapeutie 
Pete 
Pete Pete! No 


no Ram! ho 


and vor 
such a storm 
vou're thieves 


That 
her 


almost 


illness the TON 


know is threw her- 
self upon 
ss ( Ih, 


the door 


my erape on 
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With a sudden 
and whispered: 
‘I don’t Pete, | 


there was a milkmaid—or a shepherd 


mad joy she bent ¢ 


care don’t care 
a dozen of ‘em! [ve 
And Vil ke p you 
_ 899 

ot em: 


“* Milkmaid / 


got 


ag inst the b 


you 


Ves, 


she phe rade ss “4 


quer 
Pete, dully, letting his arms go To . 
her, “what are they?” 
And Mrs. Pete turned to the fo : 
erving out madly: 
“ Ther Hear that! There was 1 : 


there was no milkmaid ho shepher 





ess he dun’no’ what they are! And li 
know if they was They was none. WI bf 
- sei 4 
did I tell vou! - 
Such are women Cod bless ] 
Such is love (od bless it! F 
§ 


But his 
Pete still searched about his middle, 
watchful eves on all about. 4 

“Tah! She’s like the 
Banner!” he announeed, 

“Why is like thi 
Banner Dick, thinking that Pet 


lady. 


sem1-consciousne 


even in 


Pai 


Star-spang 
finally. 
she Star-spang] 
” asked 


referred to some 


v 
“ Beeause she’s still there!” answet 2 
Pete. 
Then Pete unstrapped a thick leath 
belt from his waist and handed it t 
Mrs. Pete. 
‘It’s vourn,” he said. “See if. it’ 
dry—all right. Look out for these her 
peopl If they rush vou, shoot.” 
“Oh, Pete,” said Mrs. Pete, “ they ar 
all friends—and all have been that kit 
to me! Look—this is Mr.—” 
‘Sure!’ eried Pete then, reecognizii 
in turn the happy four. ‘“ Well, the 
let’s open up and show ’em! They'll | 
as glad as us!” 
The guilty poet, having also once be: 
in the leather business, knew what su | 
belts were for. and began to suspect t] 
one So he at once assisted Pete’s 
junction to open up, and soon was spread 
ing upon the table note after note of 
Bank of England. They were damp, ye ' 


but good as gold 

‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Pete, 
she saw the interest of every one else in i 

“Monev!” shouted the Pet 
rising up in bed, sick no more 

“ Money ?” Mrs. Pete, wl 


had never seen anything but greenback 


whe 
happy 


wonders d 





lem es 


~ tae Sheed 


HANDLING THE NOTES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND LIKE STREET-CAR TRANSFERS 








Thirty millions!” yelled Pete, hug- 
ging her, and extracting one of the notes 
(which had fluttered to the floor) from 
the mouth of the next-to-the-last step 
of the ladder. 

‘TI told you so,” whispered Et Cztera 

which wasn’t quite accurate. 

*‘ Ni—ni—not thirty millions!” gasped 
the dizzy poet, to whom such sums were 
heyond any arithmetic. 

“Well, not exactly thirty millions, of 
course,” conceded Pete, while the happy 
four gaped speechlessly; “ we don’t want 
that much, do we, Piggy? But it’s 
gh, all right You see, they 

as about fifty Smiths in that there town 
of Smithfield 


enough, enou 


es vou don’t mean to si—say that 
vou found it si Ss ich a ti town ?” 
| 


1 
ped 


“Well, what do you think I am?” de- 
manded Pete, Lrhyx rially, “to go after 
1 town—a whole burg—and not find it? 
You bet vou! Well, as | was tooting, 
they was about fifty Smiths in that there 
town. And bv the time I begun to git 
around I was pretty well advertised and 


they begun to pity m« 

‘You really found a Smith who was a 
mith?” asked Richard. 

“ Thirteen of ’em,” said Pete. “ And 
they all renigged but the last one. And 
he was a has been.” 

*A what?’ asked the composer, to 
whom such things as slang did_ not 
come happily. 

“A has-been—was a smith, but got 
too gildy to keep it up. Gee! If a man’s 
a smith over there he’s always a smith. 
He's as proud of it as we are of being 
loafers. Well, when I gets to the un- 
lucky thirteenth, ‘ Here’s where I git it 
in the Hoosack,’ says I. It’s thirteen. 
And when I first puts it up to the guy 
he savs, says he, ‘So you’re the Honest 
Man from Hameriky ?—that’s what the 
newspapers took to ealling me—and 
hloomin’ erank—pokin’ fun all the time. 
Also, they tells abcut all the Smiths 
in fun—sort of comie family tree—that’s 
the way I learns about this here pertic- 
‘lar Smith—which he is ealled the rich- 
est and most liberal—and excentrick 
having a ’sylum for one-legged cripples 
vhere they kin git wooden legs free—and 
a M he le eon 


nty for crippled children to 
roam about in. 
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“You cawn’t make me beli’ve, s 
that ve coom hall the way hover 
re 

‘You bet vou I did,’ says I, ‘a 
I’m a-gon to git it or know the reas 
why! You ain’t a-gon to escape 
without the newspapers gitting it. <A 
I'll tell you that if the yellows in t 
Land of the Brave and the Home of t!] 
Free once gits after you, it’s all 
with you. So you'd better make good!’ 
*“* Now you don’t soy? he says, laug 
in’ like he’d bust. ‘li didn’t fawn 
there was an honest man hover there! 

“*They’s one or two more,’ says | 
‘but I got the eall on ’em all beecaus: 
found it first.’ 

“¢* Found hwhat? says he—like lhe 
never heard of that will—and I ups 
tells him. 

“Well, such a laugh as he broke o 
vou never heard, 

“What hlanguage is that you speak ¢ 
says he. 

“*Tlamerican, be gosh!’ says I, imit: 
tin’ him real good. 

“Tle laughs some more—really enjoy 
im’ himself. 

‘So you’re honest?’ says he. 

‘You bet you,’ says I. ‘ Honest 
as you.’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ savs he—and his whiskers 
which he wears under his chin like 
rooster wears his when he molts, bristled 

“< Aw,’ says I, ‘ because you're a-pra 
tisin’ false pertence s.’ 

‘And how’s that, sir? says he, st 
enjoyin’ hisself. 

“¢ Beeause you're alive when you say 
vou’re dead,’ I ups and tells him—whicel 
of course he knows—and laughs like he 
was eatin’ up every word. 

“Well, say, he’s about the gamest old 
He tells me that a will’s 
no good until a man is dead—and l« 


sport I ever see! 
ain’t dead—not vet—and henceforth he 
ain’t compelled to obey that will; and | 
fell down, down, down, until I thunk I’n 
about the middle of the earth. For that 
there’s so. It’s common sense. ‘Well,’ 
says I, ‘how’m I to git back to Mrs 
Pete and the stepladder ?”’ And T had 
to explain that there to ’im—them Eng 
lishmen’s brains is slow—but sure. ‘ Oh!’ 
he says then. And mebby he’ll help m« 
out a bit, so’s I kin git home, and a lit- 
tle on the side—not thirty millions—and 
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ad—and he'll not for 
don’t forgit him—as 
man, he says, ‘hif 
at three pre 
not 


‘ere to-morrow, 


| ill give you hexactly 


illions—but henough to make 

nkful that you are an honest 
is I believe you are—and I'll 
fulfil the terms of this in 


the said monu 


ar mise,’ an’ he 


by erecting 


t to me upon my 
an’ laughed an’ laughed, mean- 
the will. 
Well. you bet you I was there, in th 
hall, when the town clock struck 


on the minute, the footman, 


And, 


ip his front and down his back, 


the nice old gent with the 
of faded spinage. Well, he counted 
ill I got tired—and didn’t car 


he stopped. 

Then he savs good-by, and lh 
s he: ‘Thank the 
with a certificate of ho 


Says, 


gent who sent 


to me I 
Ile has done better than he, per 
thought.’ 


Say, what did he And who? 


mean ¢ 


faltered the poet. 
de clare d 


mvstification 


I suppose,” 
‘Well, vou the 


king his head in a 


vey me ce rt !” 


resolved. 


Pete went on, © he 


is never to be 
ladles 


there mon! 


later I the 
thing I found 
that ther 
She was 


minutes was at 
ll, the 
’ Ing my way, 
chooner out there in the 


rotten any 


only 
was 
surt. 
that being 


one eould see 


built in eighteen-one. 
“<Matey, says I, 
bodied s 


‘Lord! 


abk 


“want an 
aman ?” 


They looked at me like I was 


erazy, and then grabbed me with both 
hands—and I’m off for Mrs. Pete and 
the ladder—and yous. But the bloomin’ 
lubbers I got that word over there 


all abandoned 
Ti ves, takin’ 
me aboard 


he 


ship in the night, at 

all the boats, and leavir 

dreamin’ of Mrs. Pet 
ladder, bein’ played out by my watch 

in the ste When I 

know ¥v hat’s been going on in the weather 


the ship and I 


’ 
and 


rm. woke—well, you 


for a week 


line 


were 


HARRY 






} 
one Nh 


the ocean, and 


go overboard—which | made up my mind 


I'd p 


mebby 


t off as long as possi le think! 
storm lay, we might 


and the boys at 


, the way the 
lrive along here, 
ninety-one might b expectin’ mie 


“ Well, they 


was. But, you bet vou, I 
done some tall prayin’ to git ’em there, 
and to git the ship th re. Say, the Lord’s 


a mighty good sort, you bet you!” 


And the 
Amen! 


‘ Say.” 


‘ 


each of happy four 
said Pete at last, “how much 
does the old woman ows s 
“ Ni—nothing!” gasped the poet. 
‘ Nothing ? ! How 
I pay my own debts and her’n too!” 
Pete the notes of th 
Bank of England like street-car transfers 
‘Not a cent!” said th 
se it 
be a liar, too,” 
hole bunch of notes 
ee | don’t 


Cetera, dazedly. 


vou 
1 
much ¢ 


Come off 


was handling 





compos r 
Don’t 7 { 


waving 


much ? 
Pe te, 


Cetera, how 


adjured 


Kt 


impossibk 


know,” stammered 
For the 
treasure-ship had come in at last 
“Mr. Pete,” began Richard, “if you 


please 
llow much? sho ited Pete, te rribly. 
“Do vou suppose I can’t pay ¢ I’m as 


rich as you!” 
“Yes,” sighed the poet. 
“Will this do?” asked Pete. “ Then, 


this ? 


Ile tried to thrust two of the bills int 
the pocket of the poet. 
= Pleas take 7” smiled the littl ie 


“What vou done ean’t be paid at all in 
But 99 


She began 


recollection of it, and the top step of the 


money. 


to ery into her apron at the 


ladder commanded, reproachfully: 


‘Pleath!” 


Whereupon the guilty poet took the note 
“Oh, I forgot!” cried Mrs. Pete 
What she had forgotten was to facilitat 
the acquaintance of Pete with his last 


She brought him and put him into 


Pete’s arms 


born. 


with dramatie suddennes 


And Pete gathered Mrs. Pete and the 
latest step of the ladder, and as many 


other ste ps as could crowd in, to his arms 


needed to be said. 
the 


of 


ond nothing more 
And there 
little driftwood house that 
coffee and mashed potatoes. 


was a great feast in 


night vet 























‘‘My Daughter Josephine’”’ 


O one devoted to the sedate masters of the past 

Titian, Rembrandt, or Van Dyek Mr. Tarbell’s 

distinctly modern point of view seems prankish 
and full of irony, yet he is as much a child of his ag 


as they were of theirs. While his artistry is of the most 


remarkable kind, it is not easy to find the right word to 


fix his personality. Ile may, perhaps, be best described 
by the French term un efrébral, by which they mean, 
not an intellectual painter, but rather one who feels 
through hi brain. Ile is sensitive to impressions of 
externals, which he records with much subtlety. Tr ie 
to his country and age, he is absorbed in the technical 
problems of his art, upon which he has a complete grasp. 
Ilis deficiency is in imagination and poetie feeling, and 
his work gives evidence of having been well thought out, 
rather than to have been inspired by any flights of im- 
agination. Ile sees everything and his brush expresses 
his personal vision, but, with all his mastery of means, 
his is the art of culture rather than of creation. He 
is the lyricist rather than the psychologist, and does 
not ask art, camel-like, to bear the burdens of philosophy. 
Ilis stvle is brilliant, nervous, flexible. with a jov in 
life and some of the rapture of youth. In this repre- 
sentation of his daughter, which is owned by the National 
Academy of Design, youth with its happy unconscious- 
ness is the theme which he has set forth with great charm 
and lyrie beauty. These voung creatures which he is 
fond of portraying depart from elassie lines, but they 
are nearer life, and show freedom from theatrie device. 
Furthermore, we are indebted to the newer group of 
American painters, to which Mr. Tarbell belongs, for 
having rescued us from the aneedotie blight which so 


long held our art under its spell, revealing for us 


delectable region in which a more intellectual air may 
be breathed. 


W. Sranton Howarp 












































MY DAUGHTER JOSEPHINE BY EDMUND ¢ TARBELIL 
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The Wild Olive 
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By the Author of 


IX 


passed 


CHAPTER 
NOTHER year had befe 
ve learned what Miss Jarrott’s 


re 
mean to him Know 
1 flash o 
himself 
defined. 


ad been s ich that 


{ 
to 


re 


t 


r reve lation in 


his | 


A 
SUCCESS 


then as 


and s imita 
[lis 
he had beg in 
f Fate bu 

] 


iwhingly sh wed 


=aw 
\ at 


t 
} 


master 
hour la 
him. 
ealled to Buenos Ayres on 
1 affection 
The 


been 


imselt 


if 


Hi ir 
mistress of 


} 
1h¢ 


to bur 
old 


to 


pi t\ 
Durand. 


| 


a 
poor ull 


gathered his 


ecret with him 
the 
Sacraments. 
het 
follows d 

Recoleta 


ordered 


torti 


and 


Strang 


Church, 


the | 


only 


rucifix ween wax-like 


the 


Cemetery. 


mourner 


t 


oO 


the 


two 


mark 


cross 


remained in town a day « 


Tr 
a small matter which 
he had at 

It how 


iad set aside 


heart and 


science, was three or 


he | 
girl fe 


than 


the sum 
had still 
Wild 


re 


sine 


the whom he 


that of the 


invested it. and 


had 


Putting 


7 
I 


I] 1 fund 


ested it it become ¢ 0 


1! 0 


it now i 
hi 
a firm of 
Ayres, 
only to invest the 

but the 

follow certain 
ith which also he intrusted them. 
the hints he was able to giv 
he had little doubt | 
hat her identity could be discovered, and 
the loa 
In taking these steps he eould not but 
e be feasible in 
be feasible 
had two reasons for not 
The first was definite and 
He to 


anything that could connect him ever so 


Importance 


{ ; 
eS 


placed 
English 


direec- 


Am« rican se euriti 8, 
the 


in Buenos 


n hands of 


with 
from 
: 


interest 
of 


time, in event 3 


ti sealed instrue- 


| 
r re 


TT few 


hem in this way nuit 
n returned. 

l 
that what would 
his death 
but he 
it. 


Se ease 


¢ 


must equally 


now ; at 


tempting 


prudential. was unwilling risk 


“ 


The Inner Shrine” 


c life of 


with Norrie 
ndly, he of 
nking from the payment of 

than Apart from 
as unwilling 


channels ot 


Ford. 


augue 


the 


was 


r tly 


COE conselous 


th 


\ 
s debt 


+} 


; 


‘ * TO 


Tact 
hie 
np 


rwis¢ a 


nsiderations of safety, 


resort to the comm« nee 


\ 


usiness, as long a here as a possi 


bilitv of taking another way. 

Not that he her 
had questioned himself on that point, 

had faded | 


til 
I a vision ol 


Was eager to set agal 


Le 
nd 


memory, 


knew she trom 


Except fe fugitive 


he 


ve hts 


rT 


eves Beatrice Cenel 


ot 
could seareely recall her features. 


last 


art eves 


s years had pressed 20 
had been so full, 
had 


rive 


during the x 


fast on each othe P,. life 


been 
hi 


minute 


should 


( ach 
hie 


soul’s attention, that 


ardent, 
t that 


il 
it 


whole 


pa 


cual 


sten 
the antecedent t 
vas gone like the passion no effort 
As far he 
it looked at 


to 


al 
al | 


of 
mind 


ecapture. could her 
all, 
of 


found it as hard to travel back as a man’s 


Te at him out an 


oblivion which his 


abdvss 


imagination to his infaney. 
It 


mitted 


that he 


} 


was 


ad 


in 


shame 
had im 
had created him. By 
had up Herbe rt 
ruin of Norrie Ford, 
young 
He 


life to he r. 


with some 


this. She saved 1 


sense, she her sor 


eery she raised Strange 


* the 


him 


yt 
I 


and en 
igor. El 
had told her so. 
It was 
hi r 


in 


ut 


\ ow? | 


HH 
he 


Caprice 


dowed with 


her evervthing. 
ad his 
hie rs to dispose ot, 


It he had 


his parting words to her. 


vowed to 


ven at 
uttering 
that 
wa 
Ile 
tl 


was what he meant 


But, now 
he 


promise. 


make 


he had the power in some degree, 
to fulfil 


the 


nothing his 
lost 


] 


ood. 


doing 
had 
promise g 
It 
himself. 
hand. 
could do exe pt 
Life 
some day the chance might come to prov 
he ld 


have 


even desire to rT 


to find excuses 
to 


was not difficult fo 
They his 
There was nothing practical that he 
vhat he had done about 


not and 


were re ady made 


the money. was over vet; 


himself as high-souled as shou like 
to be. If he been 


that he was he 
not have been uneasy over his inactivity. 


could only surer 


inwardly ‘sincere would 








Then, within a few minutes, the thing 
happened that placed him in a new atti 
tude, not only toward the Wild Olive, 
but toward all life. 

Business with the head oftice detained 
n Buenos Ayres longer than he had 
expected. It was business of a few 


him 
hours at a time, leaving him leisure for 
the theatres and th opera, Tor strollings 
at Palermo, and for standing stock-still, 
watching the procession of carriages in 
the Florida or the Avenida Sarmiento, 
in the good Bonarense fashion. Ie was 
always alone, for he had acquired the art 

none too easy—of taking pleasure with- 
out sharing it. 

So he found himself one bright after- 
noon, watching the races from the lawn 
of the Hipodromo of the Jockey Club. 
Ile was fond of horses, and he liked a 
good race. When he went to the Hipo- 


dromo it was for the sporting, not the 
social, aspect of the affair. Nevertheless, 
as he strolled about, he watched for 
that occasional velvety glance that gave 
m pleasure, and amused himself with 
the typ. seated around him, or cross- 
i his path heavy, swarthy Argen- 


tines, looking like Italian laborers grown 
rich—their heavy, swarthy wives, come 
nut to display all the i wels that 
ould be conveniently worn at once 
pretty, dark-evyed girls, already with a 
fatal tendency to embonpoint, wearing 
diamonds in their ears and round their 
necks as an added glory to costumes 
resh from the rue de la Paix—grave 
little boys, in gloves and patent-leather 
boots, seated without budging by their 
mammas, sucking the tops of their canes 
n imitation of their elder brothers, who 
wandered about in pairs or groups, all of 
the latest cut, eving the ladies but rarely 
addressing them tall Englishmen, who 
looked taller than they were in contrast 
to the pudgy race around them, as the 
Germans looked lighter and the French 
more blond—Italian opera-singers, Pa- 
risian actresses, Spanish dancers, music- 
hall soubrettes—diplomats of all nations 

clerks out for a holiday—sailors on 
shore—tourists come to profit by a spee- 
tacle that has no equal in the southern 
world, and little of the kind that is mors 
amusing in the north. 
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The staring of other men first directed 


ting slightly detached from the party 


s attention toward her. She was 


Americans to whom she clearly belongs 
and in which the Misses Martin torn 
the merrily noisy centre. Thou 
dressed in white, that fell softly al 
her feet, and trained on the grass sik 
wise from her chair, her black cuffs, ¢ 
lar, and hat suggested the last days 
mourning. Whether or not she was aw: 
of the gaze of the passers by it Was ad 
cult to guess, for her air of demure s 
plicity was proof against penetrat 

She was one of thos dainty little er 
tures who seem to see best with t 
eyes downeast; but when she lifted he 
dark lashes, the darker from contr: 
with the golden hair, to sweep heaven a 


earth in a blue glance that be longed if 
to serutiny than to prayer, the eff 
seemed to create a shyness causing tl 
lids, dusky as some flowers are, to di 
heavily into plac again, like curta 
over a masterpiece. It was so that th 
rose and fell before Strange, her e 
meeting his in a look that no Argenti 
beauty could ever have bestowed, in that 
it was free from ecoquetry or intention 
and wholly accidental. 

It was in fact this accidental element 
vith its lack of preparation, that gave t 
electric thrill to both. That is to say, 
Strange the thrill was electric; as 


her, she gave no sign further than th: 


she opened her parasol and raised it 
shade her face. Ilaving done this sl 
continued to sit in undisturbed econ 
posure, though she probal ly saw throug] 
her fringing lashes that the tall good 
looking young man still stood spellbound, 
not twenty vards away. 

Strange on his part was aware of th 
unconventionality of his be havior, thoug 
he was ineapable of moving on. He felt 
the occasion to be one which justific 
him in transcending the established rules 
of courtesy. He was face to face with 
the being who met not only all the long 
ings of his earthly love, but the higher, 
purer aspirations that accompanied i 
It was not, so he said to himself, a 
chance meeting; it was one which th 
ages had prepared, and led him up to. 
She was “his type of girl” only in so 
far as she distilled the essence of his 
gross imaginings and gave them in their 
exquisite reality. So, too, she was the 








wean 





















THE 


nation of his dreams only because 
had yearned for something mundane 
chich she was the celestial, and the 
embodiment. He had that sense of 
ifficieney of his own powers of pre- 
on which comes to a blind man 


enti 
he gets his sight and sees a rose. 

lle was so lost in the wonder of the 
n that he had to be wakened as from 
nee when Miss Jarrott, very young 
eraceful, crossed the lawn and held 
ner hand. 


‘Mr. Strange! I didn’t know you were 
vn. My brother never mentioned it. 
like that. He never tells. If I 

’+ guess his thoughts, I shouldn’t 
y anything. But I always guess 


ple’s thoughts. Why do you suppose 
3? IT don’t know. Do you? When I 
I can tell what they’re think- 
of as well as anything. I’m like 
t: but I can’t tell how I do it. I 
vou from over there, and I knew 
were thinking about Evelyn. Now 
n’t Oh, can’t deceive 
You were thinking of her just as 
Well, now you must come and 
introduced.” 
He felt that he stumbled blindly as he 
sed the bit of greensward in Miss 
rrott’s wake; and yet he kept his head 
ficiently to know that he was breaking 
; rules, contradicting his past, and put- 
g himself in peril. In being presented 
the Misses Martin and their group, he 


pe ople, 


you ¢ you 


s actually entering that Organized 
Society, to which Herbert Strange had 


attachments, and in which he could 
ust down no roots. By sheer force of 
ll he might keep a footing there, 
a plant that cannot strike into the 
il may cling to a bare rock. All the 


me the attempt would be dangerous, 
d might easily lead to his being 
ept away. 


It was in full consciousness, therefore, 
f the revolution in his life that he bowed 
the Misses Martin, who received 
im coldly. He had not come to their 
danee, nor “called,” nor showed them 
ny of the civilities they were accus- 


med 


before 


to look for from young men. 
lurning their attention at once to the 
ther gentlemen about them, they made 


no effort to detain him, as Miss Jarrott 
led him to Miss Colfax. 
Here the introduction would have been 
Vou 
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disappointing if the greatness of the 
event had not been independent of the 
details with which it happened. Strange 
not in a condition to notice them, 
any more than a soul can heed the for- 
malities with which it is admitted into 
Nearly all his impressions were 


was 


heaven. 
subeconscious—to be brought to the sur- 
face and dwelt after he away. 
It was thus he recorded the facts relat- 
to the gold tint—the teint doré 

of her complexion, the curl of her lashes 
that seemed to him deep chestnut rather 
than quite black, as well the little 
tremor about her mouth, which was pen- 
sive in repose, and yet smiled with the 
unreserved sweetness of an infant. He 
could not be said to have taken in any 


on went 


ing 


as 


of these points at a glance; but they 
came to him later, vividly, enchantingly, 
in the solitude of his room at the 


Phenix Hotel. 

There was no chair for him, so that he 
obliged to carry on the conversa- 
He did not object to this, 
as it would give him an excuse for pass- 
ing on. That he was eager to go, to be 
alone, to think, to feel, to suffer, to realize, 
to trace step by step the minutes of the 
day till they had led him to the supreme 
instant when his eyes had fallen on her, 


was 


tion standing. 


to take the succeeding seconds one by 
one and extract the significance from 


each, was proof of the power of the spell 
that had been cast upon him. 

“ And isn’t it funny, Evie, dear,” Miss 
Jarrott began, just as about t 
take his leave, “that Mr. Strange’s name 
should be—?” 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking about that,” 
Miss Colfax fluted, with that pretty way 
she had of speaking with little movement 
of the lips. 

But he was gone. 


he was 


He was gone with 


those hroken sentences ringing in his 
ears—casual and yet haunting—mean- 
ingless and yet more than pregnant 


creeping through the magic music of th 
afternoon, as a death-motive breathes in 
a love-chant. 


CHAPTER X 
FTER a night of little sleep and 
much thinking he determined to 
listen to nothing but the love-chant. 
He came to this decision not in reck- 


lessness of self-will, but 


after due con- 
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sideration of his rights. It was true that, 
in Biblical phrase, necessity was laid 
upon him. He could no more shut his 
ears against that entrancing song than 
he could shut his eyes against the day- 
light. This was not, however, the argu- 
ment that he found most cogent, as it 
was not the impulse from which he meant 
to act. If he could make this girl his 
wife it would be something more than 
a case of getting his own way; it would 
be an instance—probably the highest 
instance —of the assertion of himself 
against a world organized to destroy him. 
He could not enter that world and form 
a part of it; but at least he could carry 
off a wife from it, as a lion may leap 
into a sheepfold and snatch a lamb. 

It was in this light that he viewed the 
matter when he accepted Miss Jarrott’s 
invitations—now to lunch, now to din- 
ner, now to a seat in their box at the 
opera, or in their carriage in the park— 
during the rest of the time he remained 
in town. It became clear to him that 
the family viewed with approval the at- 
tachment that had sprung up between 
Miss Colfax and himself, and were help- 
ing it to a happy ending. He even be- 
came aware that they were growing fond 
of him—making the discovery with a 
queer sensation of surprise. 

It required no great amount of per- 
spicuity to see that the three elders would 
be glad if Miss Colfax and he were to 
“ make a match of it,” and why. It would 
be a means—and a means they could ap- 
prove—of keeping their little girl among 
them. As matters stood, she was only 
a visitor, who spoke of her flight back to 
New York as a matter of course. 

“3 only came,” she lisped to Strange, 
as they sat one day, under the parrot’s 
chaperonage, in the shady corner of the 
patio—* I only came because when dear 
mamma died there was nothing else for 
me to do. Everything happened so un- 
fortunately, do you see? Mamma died, 
and my stepfather went blind, and really 
I had no home. Of course that doesn’t 
matter so much while I’m in mourning— 
I mean, not having a home—but I simply 
must be back in New York next autumn, 
in order to ‘ 

“ Aren’t you ‘out’ enough already ?”’ 

“To you see?” she began to explain, 
with the quaint air of practical wisdom 


come out.’ ” 


he adored in her, “I’m not out at 

and I’m nearly nineteen. Dear ma) 
fretted over it as it was—and if she k 
it hadn’t been done yet— Well, s 
thing must be managed, but I don’t k 
what. It isn’t as if Miriam could do ; 
thing about it, though she’s a great 

older than I am, and has seen a | 

social life at Washington and in ] 
land. But she’s out of the quest 
Dear mamma would never have all. 
it. And she’s no relation to me, besic 

The question, “Who is Miriam ?” 
on his lips, but he checked it in ti 
He checked all questions as to her r 
tives and friends whom he did not k 
already. He was purposely making 
norance his bliss as long as possible, 
the hope that before enlightenment c 
be forced upon him it would be too 
for any one to recede. 

“ Couldn’t they do it for you here ? 
asked, when he was sure of what he m 
to say. “I know the Miss Martins— 

“Carrie and Ethel. Oh, well! 1 
isn’t quite the same thing. J coul 
come out in a place like Buenos Ayr 
or anywhere, except New York.” 

“ But when you’ve been through it 
you'll come back here, won’t you?” 

His eyes sought hers, but he saw « 
the curtains of the lids—those lids w 
the curious dusk on them, which remi1 
him of the petals of certain pansies. 

“That will depend,” she said, aft: 
minute’s hesitation. 

“Tt will depend—on what?” he pers 
ed, softly. 

Before she could answer, the pa 
interrupted, screaming out a bit of « 
gerel in its hoarse staccato. 

“ Oh, that bird!” the girl cried, spri 
ing up to throw a cloth over the c 
“T do wish some one would w: 
its neck.” 

He got no nearer to his point that « 
and perhaps he was not eager to. | 
present situation, with its excitem 
and uncertainties, was too blissful 
bring to a sudden end. Besides, he 
obliged to go through some further 
hearsing of the creed adopted in 
dawn on Lake Champlain before his s« 
justification could be complete. It \ 
not that he was questioning his right 
act: it was only that he needed 
strenethen the chain of arguments 
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‘ch his action must be supported 

inst himself. Within heart 
re was something that pleaded against 
breaking off of this tender sprig of 


his own 


true olive to graft it on the wild, 
addition to which the attitude of 
Jarrott family disconcerted him. 
is one thing to push his rights 


nst a world ready to deny them; but 
as quite another to take advantage 


a trusting affection that came more 
half-way to meet him. His mind 


ised to imagine what they would do 

y could know that behind the origin 
Herbert Strange there lay the history 
Norrie Ford. After all, he was not 
cerned with them, he asserted inward- 
but with himself. They were en- 
nched within a world able to take 
re of itself; while there was no power 


ever to protect him, once he made 
mistake. 
So every night, as he sat alone in 
cheerless hotel room, he reviewed 


arguments, testing them one by one, 
rengthening the weak spots according to 
: lights,and weighing the for and against 
all the nicety he could command. 
Qn the one side were love, happiness, 
ition, a home, children probably, and 
itever else the normal, healthy natur 
es; on the other, loneliness, abnega- 
n, crucifixion, slow torture, and slower 
th. Was it just to himself to choose 
latter, simply because human law had 
de a mistake and put him outside the 
The answer was 
but while his intelligence made 
promptly, something else within him 
illogical to lag 
behind with its corroboration. 
This hesitation of his entire being to 
pond to the bugle-eall of his need gave 
his wooing a certain irregularity—an 
advance and recession like that of the 
tide. At the instant when the 
words of declaration were trembling on 
his lips this doubt about himself would 
check him. 
lit minutes, in the patio, when the birds 
hushed, and the scent of flowers 
heavy, and the voices of the older ones 
stole from some lighted room like a soft, 
human obligato to the melody of the 
night—minutes when he felt that to his, 
“T love you!” hers would come as sure- 
ly as the and 


man race? obvious 


gh; 


emotion—seemed 


me 
l 


very 


There were minutes—moon- 


were 


echo to the sound; yet 
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Their talk 
would drift near to it, dally with it, flash 
about it, play attack and defence across 
it, and drift again, 
essential thing unspoken. 


he shrank from saying it. 


away leaving the 
The skill with 


which she fenced with this most fragile 


of all topics, never losing her guard, 
never missing her thrust or parry, and 
yet never inflicting anything like a 


wound, filled him with a sort of rapture. 
It united the innocence of a child to the 
cleverness of a woman of the world, giv- 
to both. In 
this young creature, who could have had 
no experience of anything of the kind, it 
was the very essence of the feminine. 

By dint of and meditation he 
drew the conclusion that his inner hesi- 
tancy sprang from the fact that he was 
not being honest with himself. He was 
shirking knowledge that he ought to face. 
Up to the present he had done his duty in 
that respect, and done it pluckily. 

In the situation he 
sure of that, and there he put his finger 
on his weakness. 

Therefore, 


ing an exquisite piquancy 


vigil 


present was less 


the corner of 
the patio, the next opportunity arose for 
asking the question, “ Who is Miriam?” 
he brought it out boldly. 

“She’s a darling.” The unexpected 
reply was accompanied by a sudden lift- 
ing of the lashes for a rapturous look, 


when, in 


and one of the flashing smiles. 
“ That’s high praise 
“She deserves it—from any one!” 
“Why? What for? What 
done to win your enthusiasm, when other 
people find it so hard?” 
“Tt isn’t hard—only some people 
go the wrong way to work about it, do 


you 9” 


from you.” 


has she 


sO 


sce 
“To I?” he was tempted to ask. 
“Do you? Now, let me think. 

I never You’d 

all over again—if you ever did begin— 


Really, 
noticed. have to begin 
before I could venture an opinion.” 

This was pretty, but it was not keep- 
ing to the point. 

“ Evidently Miriam knows how to do it, 
and when I see her I shall ask her.” 

‘I wish her. You’d 
adore her. She’d be just your style.” 

“What makes you think that? Is she 
so beautiful? What is she like?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell you what 
like. You’d have to see her for yourself, 


you could see 


she’s 
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No, I don’t think I should call her beau- 
tiful, though some people do. 
fully attractive, anyhow.” 

“ Attractive? In what way?” 

“Oh, in a lot of ways. She isn’t like 
anybody else. She’s in a class by her- 
self. In fact, she has to be, poor thing.” 

““ Why should she be poor thing, with so 
much to her credit in the way of assets?” 

“Do you 
can’t tell you. 
about 


She’s aw- 


see ?—that’s something I 


There’s a sort of mystery 


her. I’m not sure that I under- 
stand it very well myself. I only know 
that dear mamma didn’t feel that she 


could take her out, in New York, except 


among our very most intimate friends, 
didn’t matter. And yet when 
Lady Bonchurch took her to Washington, 


she got a lot of offers—I know that for 


where it 


a fact—and in England, too.” 

“T seem to be getting deeper im.” 
Strange smiled, with the necessary air 
of speaking carelessly. “ Who is Lady 
Bonchurch ?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, I thought 


you knew everything. She was the wife 
of the British Ambassador. They took 
a house at Greenport that year, because 
they were afraid about Lord Bonchurch’s 


lungs. It didn’t do any good, though. 
He had to give up his post the next 


winter, and not long after that he died. 
Ll don’t think air is for 
people’s lungs, do you? I know it wasn’t 
any We had all 
those tedious years at Greenport, and in 
the end But that’s 
know Bonehureh, 
great faney to Miriam. 
shame a girl like that 
chance, and so it was. Mamma thought 
interfered, and I suppose she did. 
Still, you can’t blame her much, when 
she had no children of her own, can you?” 
“T shouldn’t want to blame her, if she 
gave Miriam her chance.” 


much good 


help to dear mamma. 


how we came to 
and she took a 
She said it was a 


shouldn’t have a 


Lady 


she 


“That’s what I’ve always said. And if 
Miriam had only wanted to, she could 
have we ll, anybody. She 
had offers and offers in Washington, and 
in England there was a Sir Somebody- 
or-other who asked her two or three times 
over. 


been almost 


He married an actress in the end— 
and dear mamma thought Miriam must 
be crazy not to have taken him while he 
was to be had. Dear mamma said it 
would have been such a good thing for 
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me to have some one like Miriam—\ 
was under obligations to us, do you 
—in a good social position abroad.” 

“But Miriam 
way ?” 


didn’t see it in 


“She didn’t see it 
terribly 


in any way. § 
exasperating in 


although she’s such a dear. 


some respec 
Poor ma! 
used to be very tried about her—and 
so ill—and my stepfather going blin 
and everything. If Miriam had 

been in a good social position abroa 
would have been a place for me to 


instead of having no home—like this.” 

There was something so touching 
her manner that he found it difficult 
to offer her a home there and then; 
the shadows were marching out into d 
light, and he must watch the process 
to the end. 

a to have 
siderate of Miriam,” he said. 
do you suppose she acted so?’ 

“Dear mamma thought she was 
love with some one—some one we did 
know anything about—but I never 
lieved that. In the first place, she did 
know any one we didn’t know anyth 
about—not before she went to Washi 
ton with Lady Bonechurech. And besic 
she couldn’t be in love with any one vy 
out my knowing it, now could she?” 

oe not; unless she mad 
her mind she wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t want her to tell 
I should see it for myself. 


seems been very in 


‘ But 


suppose 


She would 
tell me, in any case—not till things 

gone far that—but I never notic 
the least sign of it, do you see? and I’ 
a pretty sharp eye for that sort of thin 
at all times. 


sO 


There was just one thi 
Dear mamma used to say that for a wh 
she used to do a good deal of moping 
a little studio she had, up in the h 


near our house—but you couldn’t t 
anything from that. I’ve gone and mop 
there myself, when I’ve felt I want 
a good cry—and I wasn’t in love wit 


any one.” 

There was a long silence, during wh 
he sat grave, motionless, reflecting. N 
and he placed extinguish 
cigarette to his lips, with the mechanic: 
motion of a man forgetful of 
place and circumstance. 

“Well, what are you thinking about?” 
she inquired, when the pause had last 


then his 


time al 
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¢ enough. He seemed to wake with 


‘Oh—I—I don’t know. I rather fancy 
| was thinking about—about this Miss 
all, you haven’t given me any name 
Miriam.” 
* Strange, her name is. The same as 





F 
‘Oh? You’ve never told me that.” 
Aunt Queenie has, though. But you 
vavs seem to shuffle so when it’s men 
ed that I’ve let it alone. I don’t 
. 


e you, either; for if there’s one thing 
tedious than another, it’s having 
forever fussing about your name. 
There was a girl at our school whose 
ne was Fidgett—J essi« Fidgett a 
ee, quiet girl, as placid as a church 

[ do assure you, it got to be so tire- 

e—well, you know how it would be 

so L decided I wouldn’t say anything 

ut Miriam’s name to you, nor about 

irs to her. Goodness knows, ther 

l be lots of Stranges in the world 
ist as much as Jarrotts.” 

‘So that—after all—her name was 
firiam Strange.” 

‘It was, aad is, and always will b 

he goes on like this,” Miss Colfax re- 
ned, not noticing that he had spoken 

f-musingly to himself. “She was a 

| of my stepfather’s till she came of 

she added, in an explanatory tone, 
She’s a sort of Canadian—or half a 
Canadian—or something-—I never could 
te make out what. Anyhow, she’s a 
She’s gone now with my stepfather 

Wiesbaden, about his eyes and you 
an’t think what a relief to me it is. 
If she hadn’t, I might have had to go 
yself—and at my age—with all I’ve got 

think about—and my coming out— 
Well, you can see how it would be.” 

She lifted such sweet blue eyes upon 
iim that he would have seen anything 
she wanted him to see, if he had not been 
letermined to push his inquiries until 
there was nothing left for him to learn. 

“Were you fond of him?—vyour 
stepfather ?”’ 

“Of course—in a way. But every- 
thing was so unfortunate. I know dear 
mamma thought she was acting for the 
best when she married him; and if he 
hadn’t begun to go blind almost immedi- 
ately— But he was very kind to mam- 
ma, when she had to go to the Adiron- 
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dacks for her health. That was very 
soon after she returned to New York 
from here—when papa died. But she was 
so lonely in the Adirondacks—and he was 
a judge—a Mr. Wayne—with a good posi- 
tion—and naturally she never dreamed 
he had anything the matter with his eyes 

it isn’t the sort of thing you’d ever 
think of asking about beforehand—and 
so it all happened that way, do you see?” 


He did see. He could have wished 
not to see so clearly. He saw with a 
light that dazzled him. Any step would 
be hazardous now, except one in retreat; 
though he was careful to explain to him- 
self that night that it was retreat for 
reconnoitre, and not for running away. 

It was not astonishing, therefore, that 
he was seized with a sudden longing to get 
away—a longing for space and solitude, 
for the pampas and the rivers, and, above 
all, for work. In the free air his spirit 
would throw off its oppression of diseom- 
fort, while in a daily routine of occu- 
pation he often found that difficulties 
solved themselves. 

“Tf vou think that this business of 
Kent’s can get along without me now,” 


he said to Mr. Jarrott, in the private 


office, next morning, “perhaps I had 
better be getting back to Rosario.” 

Not a muscle moved in the old man’s 
long, wooden face, but the gray-blue eyes 
threw Strange a curious look. 

“Do you want to go?” he asked, after 
a slight pause. 

Strange smiled, with an embarrassment 
that did not escape obs« rvation. 

“T’ve been away longer than I ex 
pected—a good deal longer. Things must 
want looking after, I suppose. Green 
can take my place for a while, but 

‘Green is doing very well—better than 
I thought he could. He seems to hav 
taken a new start, that man.” 

“T’m not used to loafing, sir. If 
there’s no particular reason for my stay 
ing on here—” 

Mr. Jarrott fitted the tips of his fin 
gers together, and answered slowly. 

“There’s no particular reason—just 
now. We've been speaking of—of—a 
certain—a—certain changes But it’s 
too soon 

“Of course, sir, I don’t want to urge 
my private wishes against 










“Quite so; quite so; I understand 
that. A—a—private wishes, you say?” 

“ Yes, sir; entirely private.” 

The gray-blue eyes rested on him in 
a gaze meant to be uninquisitive and non- 
committal, but which, as a matter of 
fact, expressed something from which 
Strange turned his own glance away. 

‘Very well; I’d go,” the old man said, 
quietly. 

Strange left his ecards that afternoon 
at the house at Palermo just when 
he knew Mrs. Jarrott would be resting 
and Miss Jarrott driving with Miss Col- 
fax. At seven he took the night boat 
up the Plata to the Parana. 


CHAPTER XI 
se VIE, what do you think made Mr. 
Strange rush away like that? 
Your uncle says he didn’t have to— 
that he might just as well have stayed 
in town.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” was Evie’s 
truthful response, as she flitted about 
the dining-room table, arranging the 
flowers before luncheon. 

‘Your uncle thinks you do,” Mrs. Jar- 
rott said, leaning languidly back in an 
armchair. Her tone and manner implied 
that the matter had nothing to do with 
her, though she was willing to speak of 
it. This was as far as she could come 
to showing an interest in anything out- 
side he rself since the boys died. She 
would not have brought up the subject 
now if the girl’s pallor during the last 
few days had not made them uneasy. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” Miss Colfax 
declared. “I was just as much surprised 
as you were, Aunt Helen.” 

‘Your unele thinks y 
said something to him—” 

“T didn’t. I didn’t say anything to 
him whatever. Why should I? He’s 


nothing to m« 


u must have 


“Of course he’s nothing to you, if 


you're engaged to Billy Merrow.” 

Miss Colfax leaned across the table, 
taking a longer time than necessary to 
give its value to a certain rose 

I’m not engaged to him now,” she 


‘ 


said, as if after reflection—“ not in my 


own mind, that is.” 


“ But you are in his, I suppose.” 
Well, I can’t help that, can I?” 
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“ Not unless you write and tell 
it’s all over.” 

Miss Colfax stood still, a larg: 
flower raised in protestation. 

“That would be the cruelest thi: 
ever heard of,” she exclaimed, with 
viction. “I don’t see how you can 
to make the suggestion.” 

“Then what are you going to 
about it?” 

“T needn’t do anything just 
There’s no hurry—till I get back 
New York.” 

“Do you mean to let him go 
thinking—?” 

“He’d much rather. Whenever | 
him, it will be too soon for him. The 
no reason why he should know ear 
than he wants to.” 

“ But is that honor, dear?” 

“ How ean I tell?” At so unreasor 
a question the blue eves clouded 
threatening tears. “I can’t go int 
those fine points, Aunt Helen, do 
? I’ve just got to do what’s right.’ 

Mrs. Jarrott rose with an air of lh 
lessness. She loved her brother’s dau 
ter tenderly enough, but she admitted 
herself that she did not wunderst 
young girls. Having borne only s 
she had never been called upon to str 
gle with the baffling. 

“T hope you’re not going to tell 
one, Aunt Helen,” Evie begged, as M 
Jarrott seemed about to leave the rv 
“T shouldn’t want Uncle Jarrott to k: 
or Aunt Queenie, either.” 

“T shall certainly spare them,” M 
Jarrott said, with what for her 
asperity. “ They would be surprised, 
say the least, after the encouragement | 
gave Mr. Strange.” 

“T didn’t give it—he took it. I co 
n’t stop him.” 

“Did you want to?” 

“T thought of it—sometimes—till 
gave up being engaged to Billy.” 

“ And having passed that mental cris 
I suppose it didn’t, matter.” 

“Well, the mental crisis, as you 
it. left me free. I sha’n’t have t 
proach myself—” 

‘No: Mr. Merrow will do that 
you.” 

“Of course he will. I expect hi 
It would be very queer if he didn’t. 
shall have a dreadful time making hi: 


see 
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things my way. And with all that 
hanging over me I should think I might 
look for a little sympathy from you, 
Aunt Helen. Lots of girls wouldn’t have 

‘d anything about it. But I told you 

cause I want. you to see I’m perfectly 
traight and aboveboard.” 

\irs. Jarrott said no more for the mo- 
ment, but ldter in the day she confided 
to her husband that the girl puzzled her. 
‘She mixes me up so that I don’t know 

hich of us is talking sense.” She was 

at all sure that Evie was fretting 
about Mr. Strange—though she might be. 
If she wasn’t, then she couldn’t be well. 
That was the only explanation of her 
yression and loss of appetite. 

‘You can bet your life he’s thinking 

her,” Mr. Jarrott said, with the lapse 

to the colloquial expression he permitted 

self when he. got into his house- 

jacket. “He’s praying to her image as 
was a wooden saint.” 


With the omission of the word wooden 
was much what Strange was doing 
Rosario. At the end of two months 
as still mentally where he was when 
left Buenos Ayres. His intelligence 
d him that he had the right of a 
who has no rights to seize and carry 
vhat he ean; while that nameless 
ething else within him refused to 
ratify the statement. What precise part 
him raised this obstacle he was at a 
loss to guess. It could not be his con- 
enee, since he had been free of con- 
ence ever since the night on Lake 
Champlain. Still less could it be his 
heart, seeing that his heart was erying 
it for Evie Colfax more fiercely than 
a lion roars for food. The paralysis of 
is judgment had become such that he 
as fast approaching the determination 


+ 


make Love the only arbiter, and let 
ill the rest go hang! 

He had got no further than this when 
the news was conveyed to him by Mrs. 
Green, whom he met accidentally in the 
street, that Mr. Skinner, the second 
partner, had had a “stroke.” and had 
been ordered to Carlsbad. Mrs. Skinner, 
so Mrs. Green’s letters from the Port 
informed her, was to accompany her hus- 
band. Furthermore, Miss Colfax was 
seizing the opportunity to travel with 


them to Southampton, where she would 
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be able to join friends who would take 
her to New York. There was even a 
rumor that Miss Jarrott was to accom 
pany her niece, but Mrs. Green was 
unable to vouch for the truth of it. In 
any case, she said, there were signs 
of “a regular shaking up,” such as 
comes periodically in any great merean 
tile establishment; and this time, she 
ventured to hope, Mr. Green would get 
his rights. . 
CHAPTER XII 

ILE knowledge that it was a junctur 

at which to execute a daring mov 
ment acted as an opiate on what would 
otherwise have been, for Strange, a day 
of frenzy. Whik to the outward eye he 
was going quietly about his work, he was 
inwardly calling all his resources to his 
aid to devise some plan for outwitting 
circumstance. After forty-eight hours 
of tearing at his heart and hacking at his 
brain, he could think of nothing mor 
original than to take the first train down 
to the Port, ask the girl to be his wife, 
and let life work out the consequence 
At the end of two days, however, he was 
saved from a too delibe rate defiance of 
the unaccounted-for inner voice, by an 
official communication from Mr. Jarrott. 

It was in the brief, dry form of his 
business conversation, giving no hint 
that there were emotions behind the stilt 
ed phraseology, and an old man’s yearn 
ings. Mr. Skinner was far from well, 
and would “proceed immediately” to 
Carlsbad. Strange would hand over th« 
business at Rosario to Mr. Green—who 
would become resident manager, pro 
tem. at any rate—and present himself 
in Buenos Ayres at the earliest con 
venient moment. Mr. Jarrott would be 
glad to see him as soon as possible after 
his arrival. 

That was all; but as far as the young 
man was concerned, it saved the situa 
tion. On consulting the steamer list he 
saw that the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Corrientes would sail for Southampton 
in exactly six days’ time. By dint of 
working all night with Mr. Green, who 
was happy to lend himself to anything 
that would show him the last of his rival, 
he was able to take a train to the Port 
next day. It was half past six when he 


arrived in Buenos Ayres. By half past 
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eight he had washed, changed to an 
evening suit, and dined. At nine his 
cab stopped at the door of the house 


at Palermo. 

As he followed the elderly man servant 
who admitted him, the patio was so dim 
that he made his way but slowly. He 
made his way but slowly, not only be- 
cause the patio was dim, but because he 
was trying to get his crowding emotions 
under control, before meeting his em- 
ployer in an interview, that might be 
fraught with serious results. 

If she had not moved out unexpectedly 
from behind a pillar, a little fluttering 
figure in a white frock, he could have 
kept his self-control. If he had not come 
upon her in this sudden way, when she 
believed him in Rosario, she, too, would 
not have been caught at a disadvantage. 
As it was, he stood still, as if awe-struck. 
She gave a little ery, as if frightened. It 
is certain that his movement of the arms 
automatic not dictated 
by any order of the brain; and the same 
may be said for the impulse which threw 
her on his breast. If, after that, the rest 
was not silence, it was little more. What 
he uttered and she replied was scarcely 
audible to either, though it was under- 
stood by both. It was all over so quickly, 
that the man servant had barely thrown 
open the library door, announced 
“Mr. Strange,” when himself 
was on the threshold. 


was an process, 


and 
Strange 


Mr. Jarrott, who was smoking a cigar 
and sipping his after-dinner coffee, was 
in evening but wore his house- 
jacket—a circumstance of which Strange 
did not know the significance, though he 
felt its effect. The old man’s welcome 
was not unlike that of a shy father try- 
ing to break the shackles of reserve with 
He pushed Strange 
comfortable arm- 
drew up a small 


dress, 


a home-coming son. 

gently the most 
chair, beside which he 
table for the cigar-box, the ash-tray, and 
the matches. He rang for another cup, 
and brought the coffee with his own 
hands. Strange remembered how often, 
after a hard day’s work, he had been 
made uncomfortable by just such awk- 


into 


ward, affectionate attentions from poor 
old Monsieur Durand. 

‘I didn’t expect you so soon,” Mr. 
Jarrott began, when they were both 
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seated, “but you’ve done well to c¢ 
I’m afraid we’re in for a regular vu; : 
all round.” 

“T hope it isn’t going to make thi 
harder for you, sir,” Strange ventu 
in the tone of personal concern which 
kindly treatment seemed to warrant 
in taking. v 

“Tt won’t if I can get the right 1 
into the right places. That ’ll be 
tough part of the business. The wool 
partment will suffer by Mr. Skinner’s 
sence—he’s very ill, in my opinion 
there’s only one man who can take 
place.” Strange felt his heart throbb 
and the color rising to his face. He 
not covet the position, for he disliked 
wool department; but it was undenia 
a “rise,” and right along the line 
highest promotion. “That’s Jenki1 
Mr. Jarrott finished, quietly. 

Strange said nothing. After all, 
was relieved. Mr. Jarrott did not go 
at once, but when he did speak Stra: | 
fell back into the depths of his ar 
chair, in an attitude suggestive of pl 
ical collapse. 

“ And if Jenkins came back here,” t! 
old man pursued, “you’d have to t: 
his place in New York.” 

Strange his 





agitation 
puffing out successive rings of smoke. 
he had not long ago considered what 
would say should this proposal ever 
made to him, he would have been e\ 
more overcome than he actually was. |! 
had meant to the offer with ; 
point-blank refusal, but what had ha, 
pened within the last quarter of an ho 

had so modified this judgment that | 
could only sit, turning things rapid 
over in his mind, till more was said. 

“ There’s no harm in—a—telling you 
Mr. Jarrott went on again, with th 
hesitancy Strange had begun to asso 
ate with important announcements, “ th: 
—a—Jenkins will be—a—taken int 
partnership. You won’t—a—hbe tak: 
into partnership—a—yet. But you wil! . 
have a good salary in New York. 
can—a—promise you that much.” 

It was because he was unnerved tha 
tears smarted in the young man’s eyes : 
the implications in these sentences. HH: 
took his time before responding, the cou! 
tesies of the occasion being served as wi 


concealed 


oppose 








by silence as by speech. 
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n’t try to thank you for all your 
sir,” he with a visible 
‘until ve told you something 
ething that, very likely, you won’t 


I wi 


ness 


said, 


ve of. I’ve asked Miss Colfax to 
+ me, and she’s consented.” 
lhe old man’s brows shot up incredu- 
hat’s odd,” he said, “ because not 
an hour ago she told my wife 
was nothing whatever between 
that you hadn’t even written to 
since you went away. Mrs. Jar- 
only left this room as you rang 
loor-bell.” 
‘But it was after I rang the door- 


Strange stammered, “that I—I— 

d he ag 

‘Quick work,” was the old man’s only 

nt, but the muscles of his lips re- 

| slowly, as if rusty from disuse, into 
f his rare smiles. 

With the assurance of this reception 

e could afford to sit silent till Mr. 
itt made some further sign. 

‘By the terms of her father’s will,” he 

lained some minutes later, “ I’m her 


_ no 


lian and trustee. She can’t marry 
it my consent till she comes of 
[ don’t say that in this instance I 
ld—a—withhold my consent; but I 
ild feel constrained to—a—give it 


h conditions.” 


‘Tf it’s anything I can fulfil, sir 

“No: 

her. She’s very young—and in heart 

’s younger than her age. 

ing about mén—she can’t know—and 
I dare say you’re the first young fellow 
ever said anything to her about 
you understand what I mean. Mind 

u, we’ve no objections to you whatever. 
You are your own credentials; and we 
You tell 

you’re an orphan, with no near rela- 
ns, so that there couldn’t be any com- 
on that that, 
a likely chap; and I don’t mind 
ving that—a—my ladies—Mrs. Jarrott 
sister—have taken 
It can’t do you any 
arm to know as much as that.” 

Strange murmured his appreciation, 
and the old man went on. 

“No; you’re all right. But, as I said 
before, she’s very young, and if we mar- 
ried her to you out of hand we feel that 
Vor. CXX.—No. 719.—923 


” 


it wouldn’t concern you so much 


She knows 


] 


Well, 


ke them at their face value. 


cations score. Besides 


u’re 





d my rather a 


ney to you. a— 


} 


WILD 


we shouldn’t be 


chance to look round her, so to speak. 
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giving her a fair show. 
We think she ought to have a little more 
In 
fact, eall ‘ out.’ 
She’s scarcely ever seen a man, except 
through a 


she isn’t what ladies 


window. 


Consequently, we 
think we must send her back to New 
York, for a winter at any rate, and 
trot the procession before her. My 
sister is to undertake it, and they’re 
to sail next week. That won’t make 
so much difference to you now, as it 
would if you weren’t soon going to 
follow them.” 

Strange nodded. He felt himself 


being wafted to New York, whether he 
would or no. 


“ Now all 


when she’s 


I have to say is this: if, 
regularly started, she sees 
some other young fellow she likes better- 
than you, you’re to give her up without 
making a fuss.” 

“Of Naturally, 
have to be free to do as she chose in the 
I’m not afraid of losing her 
You'll 
be on the spot, and will have as good a 
You'll have a 


for you'll only have to 


course. she would 
long run. 


“That ‘ll be your own lookout. 


chance as anybody else. 


better chance: 


keep what you’ve won, while any one 
else would have to start in at the be- 
ginning. But it’s understood that there 


a—can be no talk of a wedding just 


vet. She must have next winter to 
reconsider her promise to you, if she 
wants to.” 


Strange having admitted the justice 
of this, the old man rose, and held out 
his hand. 

“We'll keep the matter between our- 
selves—in the family, I for the 
he with another 
breaking “but the la- 
to luck. You 


into and 


mean 


time being,” said, 


slowly smile; 
dies will 
must 


wish 
the 


want you 


come drawing-room 
see them.” 

They were half-way to the door, when 
Mr. Jarrott paused. 

“ And of course you'll go to New York ? 
I didn’t think it necessary to ask you if 
you cared to make the change.” 

With the question straight before him 
Strange knew that must be 


an answer 


He understood now how it is that 


given. 
there are men and women who find it 
worth their while to thrust their heads 


into lions’ mouths. 
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“Yes, sir, of course,” he answered, 
quietly; and they went on to join the 


ladies. 


PART III.—MIRIAM 


CHAPTER XIII 


N a day when Evie Colfax was 


nearing Southampton, and Her- 
bert Strange sailing northward from 


the Rio de la 
Brazil, 


Plata up the coast of 
Miriam Strange, in New York, 
was standing in the embrasure of a large 
bay-window of a fifth-floor apartment, in 
that section of Fifty-ninth Street that 
skirts the southern limit of Central Park. 
Her conversation with the man beside 
her turned on subjects which both knew 
to be only preliminary to the business 
that had brought him. 
her voyage 


He inquired about 
from 
sympathy 


home Germany, and 
expressed his with * poor 
Wayne” on the hopelessness and finality 
of the Wiesbaden oculist’s report. Tak- 
ing a lighter tone, he said, with a gesture 
toward the vast expanse of autumn color 
on which they were looking down: 

“You didn’t see anything finer than 
that in Europe. Come now!” 

“No, I didn’t—not in its own way. 
As long as I ean look at this I’m almost 
reconciled to living in a town.” 

As her eyes roamed over the sea 
of splendor that stretched from their 
very feet, nearly three miles to the 
northward, till it lost itself beyond the 
city, in the line of the far-distant hills 
—a rim of October gorgeousness against 
the sky 
at her. His immediate observation was 
to the effect that the suggestion of wild- 
ness—or, more correctly, of a wild origin 


he was able to steal a glance 


——was as noticeable in her now, a woman 
of twenty-seven, as it was when he first 
knew her, a girl of nineteen. That she 
should have brought it with her from a 
childhood passed amid lakes and rivers 
and hills was natural enough—just as it 
was natural that her voice should have 
that liquid cadence which belongs to 
peoples of the forest, though it is rarely 
caught by human speech elsewhere; but 
that she should have conserved these 
qualities through the training of a 
woman of the world was more remark- 
able. But there it was, that something 
woodland-born, which London and New 
York had neither submerged nor swept 
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away. It was difficult to say in wh; 
consisted, since it eluded the effort 
say, “It is this or that.” It res 
analysis, as it defied description. Th: 
it might have been in the look, or in 
manner, it conveyed itself to the obser 
apprehension otherwise than by the e: 
ear, as if it appealed to some extra s 

He noted, too, the sure lines of 
profile—a profile becoming clearer 
as she grew older—features wrought 
delicacy and yet imbued with stren: 
suggestive of carved ivory. Deli 
imbued with strength was betokened, + 
by the tall slenderness of her figure, w!] 
silence and suppleness of moven 
came—in Charles Conquest’s imaginat 
at Jeast—from her far-off forest ancest 

“TI ecouldn’t live anywhere else 
here—if it must be in New York,” 
said, turning from the window. “| 
couldn’t do without the sense of wi 
and space, and sky. I ean stand 
this window and imagine all sorts 
things—that the park really does 
into the Catskills, as it seems to 
that the Catskills run into the Adir 
dacks—and that the Adirondacks tak: 
up to the Laurentides, with which 
earliest recollections begin.” 

“T think you’re something like S| 
ley’s Venice,” he smiled, “a_ sort 
‘daughter of the earth and ocean.’ \ 
never seem to me to belong in just 
ordinary category- 

She had afraid of 
like this from the minute he was 
nounced, and so hasténed to cling 
the impersonal. 

“ Then, the apartment is so convenient 
Jeing all on one floor, it is so m } 
easier for Mr. Wayne to get about 
than if he had stairs to climb. I did 
tell you that I’ve had Mrs. Wayne’s r 
done over for Evie. It’s so much lars 
and lighter than her old one—” 

He cleared his throat uneasily. 

“T remember your saying someth 
of the kind before you went away in 
spring. It’s one‘of the things I cam: 
to talk about to-day.” 

“ Indeed?’ His change of tone alar 
ed her. He had taken on the air of ¢ 
man about to break unpleasant news 
“Won't you sit down? I'll ring for tea 
We're not in very good order yet, but 
the servants can give us that much.” 


been somethi 
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spoke for the purpose of hiding 
neasiness, just as she felt that she 
ld be more sure of herself while 
dling the teacups than if she were 
idle. 
I’ve had a letter from Mr. Jarrott,” 
aid. making himself comfortable, 
she moved the tea table in front 
her. “He wrote to me, partly as 
stephens & Jarrott’s legal adviser, and 
as a friend.” 
lle allowed that information time to 
: in before continuing. 
He tells me Miss Jarrott is on her 
home, with Evie.” 
‘Yes: Evie herself wrote me that. I 
the letter at Cherbourg.” 
[hen she probably told you about 





I ise, 

The house? What house 2?” 

rhe house they’ve asked me to take for 
vinter—for Miss Jarrott and her.” 

The tea-things came, giving her the 

of occupation. 

‘So I’m not to have her?” she said, 

last. 

It’s only for this winter—” 
‘Oh, I know. But what’s for this win- 
ill be for every winter!” 
‘And she won’t be far away. I’ve 
the Grants’ house in Seventy- 
d Street. They asked for a house 
vhich they could do some entertain- 
You see, they want to give her a 

d time—” 

I quite understand all that. Evie 
to ‘eome out.’ I’ve not the least 
ht that they’re managing it in the 
way possible. Yes, I see that. If 
| feel a little—well, I won’t say hurt— 
t a littlhe—sorry—it’s because I’ve al- 
st brought Evie up. And I suppose 
the person she’s most fond of—as 

r as she’s fond of any one.” 
‘ “TI presume she’s fond of my nephew, 

lly Merrow.” 

I hope so. Billy rather teased her 

to that engagement, you know. She’s 

voung to be deeply in love—unless 
t was with some one romantic. And 
Billy isn’t that. I’m not sure that there 
isn’t trouble ahead for him.” 

“Then I shall let him worry through 
it himself. I’ve got other things to 
think about.” 

When she had given him his tea and 
begun to sip her own, she looked up with 
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that particular bright smile which in 
women means the bracing of the courage. 

“Tt ‘ll be all right,” she said, with 
forced conviction. “I know it will. It’s 
foolish in me to think I shall miss her, 
when she will be so _ near. It’s only 
because she and Mr. Wayne are all 
as inches 

“They needn’t be,” he interposed, 
draining his cup, and setting it down, 
like a man preparing for action. 

She knew her own words had exposed 
her to this, and was vexed with herself 
for speaking in a dangerous situation 
without due foresight. For a minute she 
could think of nothing to say that would 
ward off his thrust. She sat looking at 
him rather helplessly, unconsciously ap- 
pealing to him with her eyes to let the 
subject drop. 

If he meant to go on with it he took 
his time—flecking a few crumbs from his 
white waistcoat and from his finger tips. 
In the action he showed himself for what 
he was, a man so neat as just to escape 
being dapper. There was nothing large 
about him, in either mind or body; while, 
on the contrary, there was much that 
was keen and able. The incisiveness of 
the face would have been too sharp, had 
it not been saved by the high - bred 
effect of a Roman nose and a_ hand- 
some mouth and chin. The fair mus- 
tache, faded now rather than gray, soft- 
ened the cynicism of the lips, without 
coneealing it. It was the face of a man 


“ 


accustomed to “see through” other men 

to “see through” life—compelling its 
favors from the world rather than asking 
them. The detailed exactness and un- 
obtrusive costliness of everything about 
him, from the pearl in his tie to the 
varnish on his boots, were indicative of 
a will rigorously demanding “the best,” 
and taking it. The refusal of it now 
in the person of the only woman whom 
he had ever wanted as a wife left him 
puzzled, slightly exasperated, as before 
a phenomenon not to be explained. It 
was this unusual resistance that caused 
the somewhat impatient tone he took 
with her. 

“Tt’s all nonsense—vour living as you 
do—like a professional trained nurse.” 

“The life of a professional trained 
nurse isn’t nonsense.” 

“Tt is for you.” 
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“On the contrary; it’s for me, more 
than for almost any one, to justify my 
right to being in the world.” 

“Oh, come now! Don’t let us begin 
on that.” 

“ 1 don’t want to begin on it. I’d much 
rather not. But if you don’t, you throw 
away the key that explains everything 
about me.” 

“ All right,” he rejoined, in an argu- 
mentative tone. “ Let’s talk about it, 
then. Let’s have it out. You feel your 
position; granted. Mind you, I’ve always 
said you wouldn’t have done so if it 
hadn’t been for Gertrude Wayne. The 
world to-day has too much common sense 
to lay stress on a circumstance of that 
kind. Believe me, nobody thinks about 
it but yourself. Did Lady Bonchurch? 
Did any of her friends? You’ve got it 
a little bit—just a little bit—on the brain; 
and the fault isn’t yours; it belongs to 
the woman whose soul is gone, I hope, 
where it’s freed from the rules of a book 
of etiquette.” 

“She meant well—” 

“Oh, every failure, and bungler, and 
mischief-maker means well. That’s their 
charter. I’m not concerned with that. 
I’m speaking of what she did. She 
fixed it in your mind that you were like 
a sapling sprung from a seed blown out- 
side the orchard. You think you can 
minimize that accident by bringing forth 
fruit as good as any to be found within 
the pale. Consequently you’ve taken a 
poor, helpless blind man off the hands 
of the people whose duty it is to look 
after him—and who are well able to 
do it—” 

“That isn’t the reason,” she declared, 
flushing. “ If I have chosen to have poor 
Mr. Wayne here with me it’s because we’re 
used to each other—and in a way he has 
taken the place of my father.” 

“Oh, come now! That’s all very fine. 
But haven’t you got in the back of your 
mind the thought that the wild tree 
that’s known by its good fruit is the one 
that’s best worth grafting?” 

“Tf I had—” she began, with color 
deepening. 

“Tf vou had, you’d simply be taking 
a long way round, when there’s a short 
cut home. I’m in the orchard, Miriam. 
All you’ve got to do is to walk into it— 
with me - 


“There’s a reason why I couldn’ 
that,” she said, meeting his sharp 
with one of her fugitive glances. | 
would have given it to you when—wly 
you brought up this subject last spri 
only you didn’t ask me.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T eouldn’t love you.” 

She forced herself -to bring out 
words distinctly. He leaned back 
his chair, threw one leg across the ot! 
and stroked the thin, colorless ling 
his mustache. 

“No, I suppose you couldn’t,” he s:; 
quietly, after considering her words. 

“So that my answer has to be final.” 

“T don’t see that. Love is only 
of the many motives for marriage 
not, as I understand it, the highest 
The divorce courts are strewn with 
wrecks of marriages made for love. Th 
that stand the test of life and time 
generally those that have been contra 
ed from some of the more solid—a 
worthier—motives.” 

“Then I don’t know what they are.” 

“T could explain them to you if yo 
let me. As for love—if it’s needed 
all—I could bring enough into hot: 
potch, as the phrase goes, to do for t) 
I’m over fifty years of age. It nev 
occurred to me that you could—ea: 
about me—as you might have cared 
some one else. But as far as I can se 
there’s no one else. If there was, p 
haps I shouldn’t persist.” 

She looked up with sudden determin: 
tion. 








“Tf there was any one else, you wou 
consider that as settling the question ?” 

“T might. I shouldn’t bind myselt 
It would depend.” 

“Then I'll tell you; there is some o1 
else.” The words caused her to flush 
painfully that she hastened to quali 
them. “ That is, there might have been.” 

“What do you mean by—might ha 
been ?” 

“T mean that, though I don’t s 
I’ve ever—loved—any man, there w 
a man I might have loved, if it hi: 
been possible.” 

“ And why wasn’t it possible?’ 

“T’d rather not tell you. It was a lo: 
time ago. He went away. He never 
came back again.” 

“Did he say he’d come back again?” 
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She tried to meet 
gaze steadily, but it was like facing 


She shook her head. 


arch-light. 
“ Were 
iged ?” 
‘Oh no.” Her confusion deepened. 
was never anything. It was a 
g tim I only want you to under- 
nd that if I could care for any one 
would be for him. And if I married 
and he came back—” 
“ Are you expecting him back ?”’ 
She was a long time answering the 
stion. She would not have answered 
all had it not been in the hope of 
ting rid of him. 
“ Yes.” 
He took 
went on. 


“Why? What makes you think 


, 


you what you would call 


nere 


ago. 


the declaration coolly, and 
he’ll 

me?- 

‘T have no reason. I think he will— 
that’s all.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Hasn’t he ever written to you?” 

“ Never.” 

“And yet you expect him back?’ 

She nodded assent. 

‘You’re waiting for him?” 

Onee more she braced herself to 

m in the eyes and answer boldly. 

“ton 

He leaned his chair and 
laughed, not loudly, but in good-humored 
lerision. 

“Tf that’s all that stands between us—” 

To her relief he said no more; though 
he was disappointed that the subject 
should be dropped in a way that made 
it possible to bring it up again. As he 
taking his leave she renewed the 
attempt to end the matter once for all. 

‘IT know you think foolish—” 


look 


back in 


was 


me 
she began. 

“No, not foolish; only romantic.” 

“Then, romantic. Romance is as bad 
as folly when one is twenty-seven. I 
confess it,” she went on, trying to smile, 
“only that understand, that 
it’s a permanent which I 
sha’n’t get over.” 

“Oh yes, you will.” 

“Things happened—long ago—such as 
don’t generally happen; and so—I’m wait- 
ing for him. If he never comes—then 
I'd rather go on—waiting—uselessly.” 


you may 


condition, 
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It was hard to say, but it 


laughe d again 


was said. 
not q lite so derisive- 
ly as before—and went away. 

When he had she resumed her 
behind the tea table. She sat look- 
ing absently at the floor and musing on 
the words she had just spoken. Not in 
all the seven or eight y Norrie 
Ford had acknowledged 
to what, the last 
had declared aloud. 
She had actually been waiting for Norrie 
Ford to return, and say what he had told 
her he would say, should it ever become 


gone, 


seat 


ars since 


went 


away she 


her own 


heart within 


few minutes, she 


possible! 
If he 


on 


She was waiting for him still! 
never rather 
- uselessly ! The 
her; but now 
that the thing was spoken she admitted 
it was true. It light 


came she would 
for 


language almost 


go 
waiting him 
shocke d 
thrown 


was a on 


herself—if mot precisely a new light, at 


least one from which all shades and col- 
ored wrappings that delude the eye and ob- 
secure the judgment had been struck away. 

She smiled to herself to think how 
little Conquest understood her when he 
ascribed to her the ambition to graft her 
ungarnered branch on the stock of a duly 
cultivated civilization. She might 
had that but it long 
past. It was a kind of glory to her now 
to be outside the law Norrie Ford. 
There they together, in a 
wild paradise with joys of its 


have 
desire onee, was 
-with 
were exiles 
not 
She 
had faced more than once the question 
of being “taken into the orchard,” as 
Conquest put it. The men who had 
asked her at various times to marry them 
had been like himself, men of middle age, 
or approaching it—men of assured posi- 
tion either by birth or by attainment. 
Once or twice the position offered her was 
so much in 


own, 
less sweet than those of any Eden. 


with her tastes 
that her refusal brought with it a cer- 
tain vague regret. “ But I couldn’t do 
it,” were the words with which she woke 
from every dream of seeing herself mis- 
tress in a quiet English park, or a big 
New York. Her habits might 
be those of civilized mankind; but her 
heart was listening for a call from beyond 
the limits in which men hav 
nized right to live. She could put no 
shackles on her freedom to respond to 
it—if it ever came. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Once a Highway for the World 


BY ROBERT SHACKLETON 


T the very edge of Venice is a long 
and once glorious line of villas 
where the old Venetians revelled 

in splendor; villas built upon the main- 
land, along the course of the river 
Brenta; villas before whose doors ran 
the landway and waterway, the double 
highway, between Padua and Venice, 
which for many centuries was the main 
approach to the splendid city of the sea. 
Venice the Beautiful, as a writer quaint- 
ly expressed it, stood beside the domes 
of St. Mark, but the jewelled train of 
her mantle stretched along the shores of 
the Brenta. 

The villas, near to Venice though they 
are, and readily accessible, are now seen 
by few, for the coming of the railroad 
made a new approach to the city, and 
visitors forget their existence. And Ven- 
ice herself had first forgotten them. For, 
when the power of the city dwindled and 
her riches passed away, there came to an 
end the golden-robed and _silken-shod 
luxury that had loved to display itself 
in this suburban life. Many of the villas 
fell long ago forlornly into ruin, with 
gardens wrecked and baleonies demolish- 
ed and halls and ceilings tottering to a 
fall. Others vanished utterly. Still oth- 
ers, their fair radiance departed, and now 
shabby and defaced, give corners of their 
spaciousness to peasants, who thus sit 
in the seats of the mighty. Only a few 
of the villas are well maintained: one, 
literally a palace, because the government 
preserves it as a national monument, and 
two or three beeause they are in the hands 
of rich and liberal owners. 

It is not only that the poor live in 
some of the ancient abodes of grandeur. 
The poor the Italian has always with 
him, and in abundance; and so here, 
along the Brenta, there are not only 
ruined homes of the proud, but also little 
villages of the humble. The neglected 
mansions would not be nearly so full of 
interest, nearly so picturesque, were it 


not for the accompanying interest 

picturesqueness of peasant and villa 
life. For a gossipy, gladsome, gesticu 
tive folk are these, and though p 
enough if measured by the standard 
money, rich in content and happiness. 

Often and often has the Brenta be 
the text for enthusiasms. The cultur 
Evelyn wrote, in his famous diary, of t 
river so deliciously adorned with vil 
and gardens. Two hundred years lat 
Disraeli wrote of the number, varict 
and splendor of the houses, which even 
his day had fallen into the sere, the y 
low leaf. D’Annunzio has seized up 
the poetry and inspiration in th 
melancholy remains of former mag 
nificence. And Mrs. Wharton gives tly 
heroine of a powerful short story, set 
in the Italy of the past, a triumpha 
season on the Brenta, in a palace 
myriad glories. 

Building sumptuous houses on tl! 
mainland followed as a consequence 
landward conquests and acquisitio1 
And, indeed, it was the realization 
landward ambitions that marked the lx 
ginning of the end of Venetian power 
The discovery of a route around the Ca; 
of Good Hope is generally set down a 
the reason for decline, but it would not 
have been of potency had not the cit 
been already weakened by its landwar 
successes, It conquered Belluno and 
conquered Padua, and its warriors lov 
to ride on horses as well as on vessel 
of war and gondolas. 

And it would really seem—to take tl 
ultimate step in this inquiry of cause an 
effect—as if the Venetian love for hors: 
lay at the root of their desire to be mas 
ters of land. For Venice is an absolutel; 
horseless city. On foot or by water mus! 
its people go. And hence there cam 
into operation the yearning, deep-based 
in human nature, for what is tantaliz- 
ingly attractive and at the same time 
attainable only with difficulty. Th 
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ONCE A 
\ tians put themselves on horseback 
| although infinitely distant from beg- 
1d, went the proverbial way. The 
of all the statues of Venice is an 
strian: that of Colleoni, by Ver- 
_an admirable replica of which has 
placed in the Metropolitan Museum 
{rt in New York. And the huge- 
mned church, that of Saints Gio- 
i and Paolo, whose portal is guarded 
is horsebacked effigy, bears within 
tately monuments of old-time doges, 
triding ecaparisoned steeds. In the 
brely housed libraries of Venice are 
ent prints showing Brenta villas in 
r glory, and in front of the villas 
artists loved to place cavaliers upon 
etting horses. For these cavaliers, 
sing the lagoon from the city, loved 
llop along the road to Padua, past 
es filled with travellers intent on 
hing the wonderful city. 
For centuries the Brenta was fiercely 
rht for by Padua and Venice. For 
turies its stream has been confined as 


al, for its uncontrolled meander- 

gs led it changefully across the plain 
een the rival cities. For centuries 
is a great artery of commerce, and 
interests of Padua and Venice wer 
liverse as to its course that battles 
fought for the mere object of de- 

ishing an old dike or constructing a 
one. Not until Padua itself was 

n and held by Venice were bounds 
lly set to the river, and then, at its 
th, was set a contrivance of pulleys 


! inclined planes, long since vanished, 

r the lifting of river craft over the 
bar which was always forming. The 
Brenta firmly secured, the advantages of 
its banks as a dwelling-place for wealthy 
Venetians were seen; and patrician after 
patrician chose his locality and his state- 
ly pleasure dome decreed. 

‘ Venice,” naively wrote dear old Frois- 
sart, five and a half centuries ago, “ is 
one of the dearest towns in the world for 
strangers.” He knew Italy and its cities, 
his principal visit to that country hav- 
ing been to attend, as a guest, a princely 
vedding, at which (so runs the delightful 
old tale) two of his fellow guests were 
Chaucer and Petrarch. Froissart did not 
set down that Venice was a town of ex- 
travagant citizens as well as a town ex- 
pensive for strangers, for he doubtless took 
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it for granted that the citizens’ extrava- 


gance was matter of common knowledge. 


And it was but a very few years after hé 
wrote, that the city sought a new outlet 
for luxurious expenditure by beginning 
this expansion along the Brenta. 

Leaving Venice, leaving the Piazza of 
St. Mark and the Doge’s Palace, and set- 
ting forth for the forgotten villas and 
the forgotten highway that was so long 
a highway for the world, you do not turn 
down the familiar Grand Canal, but into 
the broad and forgotten Giudeeca, where 
vou pass big gondolas, two-rowered, heavy 
laden with great logs that stretch out 
on either side with centipedal effect. 
You pass boats with sails of yellow and 
hulls of red and brown. And you pass 
merchant ships at anchor, that have come 
from distant ports of the world. 

And now the marvellous city is behind 
you, and you are sailing across a broad 
and shimmering lagoon, and you pass 
an island with the delightful name of 
St. George in the Seaweed, and you see 
the darkened surface and the reed-like 
wavings that tell that the island is well 
named. Of note, this island, in the an- 
cient days, though no one ever visits it 
now; for, midway between mainland and 
city, it was where ambassadors and other 
guests of state were often received. The 
island was long the site of a great 
churchly establishment, and monks look- 
ed out upon a busy world from what is 
now a crumbled red pile of masonry; 
and, glancing at it as the boat carries 
you by, you notice that a few soldiers 
militant have replaced the soldiers of 
the cross. 

Farther you go, across the shallow wa- 
ters of the lagoon; and soon you are near- 
ing a reedy and melancholy shore, where 
a little patch of tile and plaster, red and 
yellow, marks ancient Fusina, at the 
Brenta’s mouth. 

Following the river inland, there is 
a great stretch of level country, end- 
lessly ditched and irrigated. Here and 
there the thatched house of a peasant, 
here and there a stooping line of toilers 
in the fields; women and men in clothing 
of sun-mellowed charm; and soon, above 
the vine-grown levels and the glimmering 
canals, a spacious building comes in view. 

A palace, this; but its glory has de- 
parted, its princely tenants have gone. 
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It is fronted by a row of mighty columns, century when, with mighty pomp 
but below them the carefully wrought circumstance, Henry the Third of Fra: 
work of the artisan has fallen away in came to this house, accompanied fr 
ruin, and of the noble stairways which Venice by senators and patricians 
formed the outer approach, one has al- barges rowed by slaves. 

together vanished and the other has lost With stairs and vaultings of solid st 
its classic balustrade and stands in bare and roof and floors of tile, the hous 
denudedness. This palace, one of the fies the desolation of the centuries. Bf 
masterpieces of Palladio, was built for there are lichens and mosses on the w 
two brothers of the house of Foseari; latticed windows are wrecked: scrolls a 


and the name by which it is known— ornaments and carving are defaced. A 
Maleontenta—is the survival of the dark in a perspectived avenue of trees I s 
story of a woman, of discontent, of love an incongruous descendant of the pa 
and jealousy. a strutting peacock with tail gloriou 
The palace is now naked and bleak, outspread, owned by the peasants 
and on either side are apartments exactly live in a corner of the palace and 
alike: one set of rooms for one brother cook their dinner of herbs in an en 
and one for the other, with a cross- mous Palladian fireplace with car 
shaped audience-hall between for the lion’s feet and fluted pillars of stone. 


came *\ 
‘icine ncaa 





Oe er 


common use of both. Beyond Maleontenta are willow tre 
There are fireplaces of pink marble, and orchards, and meadows rich in gra 
and vaulted ceilings, and in the central and endless vineyards, and long vii 4 


hall there are frescoed Muses and Arts, garlanded between pollarded mulberri: 
that, regardless of their faded beauty, and here and there a great gate 
look down with a smile or with grave re- wrought iron tells where a villa sto 
gard at the visitor whose echoing foot- or at a cottage door stands a shatter 
steps disturb their solitude, even as pillar, carried there long ago from t!] 
they looked on the gay throngs of van- wreck of a noble house. 
ished time. Great numbers of statues are still 
And in another room, long since van- be seen. At many of the villas the a 
dalized by whitewash, the yellow cover- cient statues were long since destroy 
ing has flaked away just enough to show or carried away, and empty pedesta 
a lovely woman, in the splendid apparel alone remain; but a host of figur 
of the time of Venetian glory. She is still stand grouped in gardens or exte1 
painted on the wall, with her foot on the along old avenues. Smiling or dancin; 
level of the floor, and gives a curious posing in stateliness, or eternally pouri: 
impression of standing within the room. libations—gods and goddesses, nymp! 
A haughty and enigmatical smile is on and heroes, loves and graces, marre 
her lips, and you like to believe the broken, yellowed, lichened—they are d ; 
legend of the countryside that this wom- ing patiently on their pedestals for t] 
an, decked with pearls and apparelled in peasants what in old days they did fo: 
silk and lace, is the one whose history patricians; and in all this is a gri1 
gave the shivery name of Malcontenta. and theatrical impressiveness, as 
Push aside the shutters from a win- broken-down actors and actresses repr 
dow whose leaded glass has long sirce senting the glories of the olden time. 
vanished, and there is a sweet and love- Numbers of the villas have not on! 
ly view. There are the interminable the charm of general association wit! 
stretches, crowded thick with luscious the pride of former days, but have def 
growth; there, to the northward, rises inite legends or history clinging about 
the Alpine line: there is the lagoon, the great rooms and the window-seat 
on whose farther side lies Venice, with and the charming aleoves. There ar 
the sun glistening on towers and domes. _ tiny canals running up to private landing 
A red-sailed, black-hulled barge comes places, and loggias from which the pro 
slowly up the Brenta; a painted ship on cession of boats and horses was watched 
water painted marvellously green; and by languid ladies and from which th: 
one’s mind goes back to the glory of the snowy Alps are seen, gleaming auster 
past, and to that time in the sixteenth and cold above the steaming plain. 
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One house. not far from Malcontenta, 
d because it stands upon the 


an earl r one which Dante for 


me occupied. Dante wrote of the 
ta, too, but the time of his resi- 
there was before the era of Ven« 


One must look heedfully if he would 
everv one of the still existent villas, 


for there are defaced and cheaply stue 


coed houses which might hastily be 


ssed by without interest, but which are 
n in the ancient prints as the villas 


this or that great family whose name 
the Golden Book. The Italians 

ve f stucco any building, old or new; 
nd, so far as apparent age is concerned, 
1 touch of stueco makes all buildings kin. 


Less interesting, except as illustrativ 

f human nature, are the few garish 
houses, comparatively modern, put up by 
pretentious folk who would fain have the 
appearance of living here as did th 
rich and the powerful; but of real inter- 
st are the simple houses of the frankly 
humble. And the villages and those who 
in them have a peculiar right to 
ttention, because some of these towns 
are very, very ancient, having authentic 
histories running back for many hun 
f 


dreds of years, and because numbers ¢ 
he village folk are doubtless of ances- 


try antedating the period of the glory 
ol Venice. 

Tradition has it that 1 
towns one of the battles between Venice 
and Padua took place, and that the 


ear one of thes 


Venetians won through setting free 
large numbers of bees, who flew at the 
Paduans and, slipping under their visors, 
g¢ them into retreat. 

The humble Brenta dwellers are a 
cheerful and eredulous folk. They love 
music, they love games, they love color, 
they love the dance. I remember that 
the little Dutch children of Maarken all 
seemed men and women: but the men 
and women of the Brenta all seem chil 
dren, and all happy ones. 

Even the grimness of certain of their 
heliefs does not give them gloominess. 
They know that three knockings in the 
night can come only from the Angel of 
Death—but (crossing themselves) we 
ought not to worry, for all of us must 
die. They know that to spill olive oil 
or milk brings bad luck, but they also 
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know (praise this or that Italian saint!) 


that to spill wine means a marriage. To 
dream of a tooth drawn out means death; 
hut to find a horseshoe or a mulesho« 
means good luck, and to find a coin with 
a hole in it insures very good luck, and, 
on the whole, there is more good than 
evil in the world, and so let us eat and 
drink and be merry, for, in spite of 
dreams prognostic, to-morrow we live! 

I have heard Italians of more favored 
regions deplore the malaria of the Brenta, 
and say, “ The people are yellow of face.” 
But the Brenta folk do not permit even 
malaria to disturb them. The men con- 
tend endlessly at bowls, or perhaps, in th 
evening, they eagerly play with queer 
Italian cards, or get out their checkers 
and their chess; their chess permitting odd 
moves with the pawns, and their checkers 
having the rule that a king is immune 
from capture except by another king, 
and that (to border on a Hibernianism) 
these are not kings at all, but queens. 

Even in the literature read by the 
Brentaside there is found a_ certain 
amusement; for I have seen one man 
reading L’Asino and another 7] Mulo and 
another Sigaretta. Incidentally, it re- 
minded me of having heard, in Amer 
ica, that Italian humor is far beyond 
nir own in purity, delicacy, cleverness, 
and charm. 

The great villas, through the limitless 
extravagance of their building, their out- 
fitting and maintenance, were the cause 
of the breaking of many a fortune, and 
thus of the subsequent desertion and de- 
cay of the buildings. That several were 
built by Palladio reealls the story that, 
in revenge for being refused admittance 
into the order of nobility, he deliberate- 
'y set himself to ruin Italian nobles 
through the expense that his building 
plans entailed. The nobles of this part 
of Italy, however, were themselves not 
hackward in working for their own ruin; 
like the one who loved to skip gold pieces, 
sequins, like pebbles, along the surface 
of the Brenta, or the one who was in 
the pleasant habit of throwing the fra 
gile table service out of window to thrill 
his guests. 

At one ruined villa, where I found 
pigeons roosting in the bare and desolate 
entrance hall, the peasant who opened 
doors and gates told me, with deep mean- 
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superstition that 


stopping place, 


, and | crossed the stream with an 


other Brenta man a water-logged and 














it would do, and which absurdly sank jus 
as we reached the farther side. 

This so-ealled villa consists of ty 
palaces placed where the river, curving 
gives a charming view. They are pr 
cisely similar, and each stretches bac 
in a succession of lofty rooms. But t 
say this is to say only part; for in th 
_ Space between these two palaces ther 
onee stood a still grander structure, ever 
vestige of which has gone; a palace of 
such noble size that 
these two served fit 
tingly as appanhages 
And all these united 
to make the home of 
a single patrician! 

And these two ap 


panages stand in 
desolation. They 


have long and stat 
ly colonnades, and 
they show  pillared 
vistas of great im 
pressiveness, but 
some of the rooms 
are heaped with 
grain, others are lit 
tered with win 
presses and carts, in 
others the plaster 
has fallen in great 
pieces; and yet, amid 
this wreck of past 


god 


glory, lovely 
desses, whose _ fres 
eoed faces are. still 
full of beauty and 
charm, bravely smile 
as if to assert that 





the smile of womar 
is superior to ruil 
and may even recall] 
the tender grace of a 
day that is dead. 
And the reflection 
comes, that while na 
tions were quarrel 
HOME OF NAPOLEON ling, and armies 
clashing, artists and 
sculptors kept calm 
ly at their work. Dante wrote of the 
Brenta, and Veronese painted ceilings, 
Palladio erected homes there, and Tinto- 
retto made pictures for their walls, heed- 
less of affairs of peace or war. 


To drive beside the river, along th 
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THE VILLA OF VALMARANO. AN’ EXAMPLE 


the endless 


vividly in 


ard firm roads and 
ne road-posts, 
ich with the 
fascinating to go slowly up 


by boat 


past 
puts one 
past, and it is even more 
the stream 
for freight, 
with red and ochre sails; there are boats 


for there are boats, 
drawn by horses or drawn by men; there 
re boats with long ropes running quaint- 
as of old, from the to the 
the mast thence to the 
power on shore, and there are boats pro- 
elled by 
There are tall poplars which send their 
shadows far down into the There 
pretty under 


stern top 


and towing- 
gondoliers. 


water. 
standing 
nobility. Ox teams 
swing down ancient avenues. There is a 


for 


peasant girls 


the eseutcheons of 


shipyard, where barges have 


een- 
hand- 


ke el 


turies been launched and where a 
ful of still hull 
There are long white roads. 
ditches, thick-padded with 
ind with yellow primroses on their banks. 


and 
The re are 
wate r-lilies 


men work at 


There are ancient plane trees long since 
trimmed to fan-shaped flatness and now 
grown distorted and Ther 
are old stone wells. 


grotesque. 


It is of especial interest to notice how 
different is the 
Venice. It might have been expected 
that the architects would follow famiiiar 


architecture from any in 








shi By 


THE GLORIOUS EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE PAST 


Venetian 


up a 


but 
houses of an 
different character. 

The this river and of 
Padua meant much to the Venetians. 
Not only did it solve questions of health 
and them  indis- 
not only did it 

chance for rural 
for their children’s 
also gave them the 
of supply of a strong dark lime which 
would resist the action of salt water and 
sea air. It was in the fifteenth century 
that Padua had it 
earlier, the Campanile of St. 
would not have fallen. 

At no great distance above Valmarano 
is a fine villa, vellow-fronted and of hap- 
py aspect; with white ‘stone lions pawing 
armorial the and 
little lions erouched ecaptivatingly above. 


forms, instead they 


put 


series of entirely 


and give 
putably a line of traffic; 
the 

and 


play; but it 


commerce, 


give longed-for 
homes gardens 


source 


been 


Mark’s 


was seized: 


bearings at entrance 
It looks like one of the charming modern 
Florentine villas of to-day, so 
clean it is. 


fresh and 
Yet it is a house of the six- 
teenth century, and then inhabited 
by a Contarini, Procurator of St. Mark’s, 
and was given a visit by a foreign king, 
who, passing by, was so taken with the 
charm of its appearance that he stopped 
his barge and landed there. 


was 











Noble old apartments are those in this 
favored Contarini villa; but the ancient 
furnishings and frescoes passed with the 
passing of ancient ownership, the finest 
of the wall decorations having been taken 
long since to Paris. In front of the villa 
there is a mighty line of gnarled trees, 


the trunks of which are green with moss. 
The immediate surroundings were in the 
past particularly pleasing, although now 
all is changed. 

Ilere and there, along the line of the 
Brenta, there are still the remains of 
ancient gardens; and an ancient and 
overgrown and high-walled garden must 
needs be felicitous, especially when still 
shaded by the eypress and the ilex, and 
when untrimmed shrubbery has grown 
into mysterious thickets, with here and 
there neglected wall-flowers growing from 
vall erevices where they have found 
refuge, and here and there a tangle of 
rosemary hanging like an old man’s 
beard. And as one walks through such 
a deserted garden a pungent and fasci- 
nating odor arises from the gray-green 
artemisia erushed underfoot, and min- 
gles with the haunting odor of the 
hay. And now and then one still finds 
the great terra-cotta pots, three feet 
or so across, that held oleanders or 
orange trees. 

One sees along the Brenta that color 
is a poor man’s luxury. A red-capped man 
ploughs a brown field with white oxen. 
From the blue-shuttered window of a gray 
house a green-gowned woman lowers a 
tiny basket for the casual letter or the 
morning’s milk. <A black-hatted priest 
flourishes a big blue handkerchief. Red- 
skirted, purple-skirted, maroon-waisted 
girls sing as they paddle, washing by the 
waterside. A green-shirted man ham- 
mers a tawny dried fish on a gray stone 
post with a yellow mallet. White ducks 
go swimming on green water in front of 
a red-tiled house. It was not an Italian 
who said that to add another hue unto the 
rainbow is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

A certain spirit of independence among 
the peasantry comes largely, I think, 
from their lifelong familiarity with pal- 
aces and coats-of-arms in a state of ruin. 
It comes, too, from the simple char- 
acter of their local government. Each 
man who pays taxes of not less than 
ten lire (two dollars) a year is priv- 
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ileged to vote for member of the coun 
and each town council elects the sind; 
or mayor. If in a multitude of co 
cillors there is wisdom, wisdom should 
rife here, for a single small town is lik: 
to have as many as thirty, who serve wit 
out pay, and come together twice a 
unless ealled for some special meeting 
addition. “The Brenta is a country 
gold!” said a councillor to me, proud 
one day; but he did not mean this 
a material sense, 

The old woman who sells you (for « 
cent) a very holy picture, in very gau 
colors, has her feelings really hurt if \ 
give her the desired wealth and then do 
eare to take the picture, for she fears 
will think her a beggar. Yes; and tl 
in Italy! 

Most of the poorer folk never get 
far as even to visit near-by Venic 
“Why should we go? We do not ear 
for the city We are tillers of the soil 
they will say. 


But always, from contemplation of th 


people, no matter how simple-hearted and 


interesting, and of the villages, no mat 


ter how ancient in history and in legend, 


one comes back with renewed and deeper 
interest to the palaces and the villas. 

One of the most interesting of th 
villas is that of the ancient family ot! 
the Foscarini, but as you approach it 
boating up the placid stream, you se 
but a building of plain and almost com 
monplace aspect, with some shabby green 
ery peeping over the wall behind it. It 
has changed since the days of the past 
when it was one of the most beautiful and 
charming villas of the Brenta 

This is the Brenta villa in which Byron 
for so many vears lived, and in connec- 
tion with his life here there are tales of 
his love for an imperious peasant beauty, 
a Brenta girl, who was long an important 
factor in his life. 

A school for peasant children occupies 
some of the rooms of this villa, and a 
maker of soap uses the remainder—but 
there is much in the history of the build 
ing which soap cannot wash away, and 
there is more to learn from it than will 
be taught to the black-eyed childres 
whose knives serrate the edges of the sim 
ple desks and forms. For there are mor 
than Byronie associations; the villa hav 
ing been associated with one of the 
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of Ven 


mmest 





tragedies, that 
ti love of An 
Fosearini for 


Englishwoman, 
Clo 


intess 
wife of the 
in | ol the 
Marbles, Earl Mar 
England. 
‘ountess 


had 


first met Fosearini 











hen he was ambas 
dor at London; 
d that he he ld 
ch a post marks 
him as a man not 
uly of importance, 


of manners and 





Some time after 





| scarini’s reeall 


London to 


from a 
Venice, about 1620, 

was noticed that 
the Countess of 


secured a 
the 


Arundel 


illa on Brenta, 


close beside his; but 
all prudence and 
conventionality were 
observed, and it 


ne rely appeared as 
if she 


( igne r 


were a _ for- 
who appreci- 
ated the fineness and 
of that 


side life. 
The tragedy, when m\\\ W 
\\\ 


heauty river- 


if came, was made 

to appear the work 
Italian 

but it ean 

doubted 

that the absent Earl of Arundel had been 

aroused to vengeance, and that he found 


ot an en- 
emy, 


searcely be 


means to deal a distant blow. 

1622 the great Foscarini 
found himself before the most dread tri- 
bunal on earth, on a charge of treason, 


One day in 


the ground for the accusation being his 
frequent visits to the English Countess, 
with whom he was charged to be plotting 
the interests of the 
It was pointed out that he man 
who walked a good deal by night, and that 
his steps had often led him to the home 


against Re publie. 


was a 


FOR 
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BRENTA 


A VILLA ON THE 


of the Countess. 


parent enemy of 


who was deemed an ap- 
Ve nice. 

Fosearini found his position eminent- 
for his birth and _ his 
manliness prevented him from offering 
such a defence as would put a different 
the matter. The end, 
came swiftly. The Ten had 
in secret, but at least they rewarded him 


: é 
lv embarrassing, 


for him, 
him 


Tace on 


heard 


openly, for one morning his dead body 
was found dangling by the foot from the 


publie gallows. 


English 


The Ve niece, 


ambassador at 
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deeply impressed by all this, sent warn- 
ing to the Countess to escape; but escape 
was the last thing in her thoughts! Hers 
not the first the last in 
which guilt has been far more bold-faced 
than She 


was case nor 
innocence could possibly be. 
went into the city, and so 
tested 


any 


violently pro- 


her innocence of wrong-doing of 
sort, of even wrong intentions, that 
the Dog 
declaration 


that 


was constrained to issue a 
that protests 
there had been a terrible 
the judges having acted on evidence 


had 


her were just 


and mis- 
take, 
given by a man who, under torture, 
now confessed his wickedness. 

The Doge 
ess his most contrite personal apologies, 
with 


also sent to the irate Count- 


recognition of the 
gift of 


and them, in 


eternal feminine, a magnificent 


OLD PADUA, WHICH STILL BEARS TRACES OF 


VENETIAN 


MAGAZINE. 


waxworks and sweetmeats. 
this. She demanded a 


resolution from the Venetia 


Nor was sl} 
content with 
exonerative 
Senate, 
then demanded 
bassador in 


and it was promptly voted. S| 
that the 
London inform her husba: 
and King James the First that there h: 
been a and that 
an innocent woman who had been deep] 
maligned 


Venetian an 


grave mistake, she w: 


which information one ma 
fancy the Earl looking up from the stud 
of his art treasures to 


outward thanks the 


wit! 
for the 
inward 


recel ve, 
for care 


the 
Fosearini 


reputation of his wife 
reflection 
well killed. 


The garden is still as it was, save that 


and 


that at least 


the trees and greenery, long untrimmed, 
have wild and thicket-like, and 
that 
pedestals 


grown 
some of the 
are no 
Ther 
bosky avenue, 
black 


Ww here the 


statueless. 
is a 
erossed with 
shadows, 
ill-fated ambas 
little think 
that the shad 
were falling 
across his life, was 
wont to pace. Ther 


stone 


sador, 
ing 


ows 


broken 
cireled about 
in a retired 
and there are vio 
lets and 
yellow and red, such 
as have been picked 


nook ; 


flowers of 


by generations of 
lovers there. 

Fusina to 
little 


From 
Padua is a 
than twenty 
and at the 
fifteen 
miles one comes to 
the Stra, 


and near this town 


more 
miles, 
distance of 


town of 


stands a palace, of 
great size and cost, 
which put up 
in final flaunting 
arrogance when the 
Venetian Republic 
was hastening to- 
ward its fall. 
erected by 


was 


It was 
the 


SUPREMACY 





5 ba shit ar de Sow ede bial 


A SHIPYARD WHERE FOR CENT 


Pisani, distinguished for its 
and generals, and may be deemed 
modern, for it was begun and 
less than two centuries ago. 
huge palace of over two hundred 
and Italian 


and theré 


rooms are always 
was no sparing of ex 
for pomp and decoration; and 
ereas most of the other palace s stand 
ar the river as to be vividly reflected 
the water, this at Stra is set in the 
dst of a great park 
The palace has 
en royal associations, through the titled 
who have 
eat Napoleon made his home at this 
palace for a time, and the 
tell of how he 


he lve ce re 


a host of princely and 
been visitors there. The 


people still 
reviewed his troops from 
above a great entranceway 
hich opens into the palace gardens. It 
is said, too, by the country folk, that the 
huge gates of the central portal have re- 
mained since the time of Na 
poleon’s stay, so that it might forever lb 
said that his carriage was the last to b 
lriven through. It is by beliefs 
as these that the real greatness of a man 
may be 


closed 


such 


tested, even more than by the 


VE BEEN LAUNCHED 


winning of battles. Only a giant can 
print indentations in memory and legend 
with his lightest touch. 

Napoleon so admired the place that he 
purchased it, and afterward gave it to 
Kugéne, the son of his beloved Josephine. 
It is now eared for by the Italian gov- 
ernment as a national monument. 
Brenta, the city of 
Padua is reached, where the Venetian lion 


still stands in front of the palace wherein 


Continuing up th 


dwelt the Venetian governor, and where 


the famed university still oeeupies the 
b iilding whose { rection Ve nice decreed. 

To gain a deep and final impression 
Brenta land one should 


along the waterside, on 


this strange 
drive a gloomy 
day, as the evening mist rises toward a 
blurred sky. 


| he pallid, 


campaniles standing above the level plain, 


sallow houses, the slim 


the red-stockinged boys clattering in 
wooden shoes, the women drawing heavy 
fields, the thatehed 


roofs covered with thick .moss, 


harrows across the 
the way- 
side shrines, the eight white oxen yoked 
together to draw one plough, the kneel 


ing women washing clothes on the river's 
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brink and stooping to paddle them with 


losed with wattled twigs, 


past, sculptured heads grin- 
whispering along the shore, 


if a time which those patricians thought 


In Killarney 











a life that has vanished as a tak 
is told. 
And as darkness creeps on, and 




















ants and fisherfolk, gregariously gr 
trudge through this land of sha 
shadowily homeward, one thinks 

old belief that, on the vigil of All S 
the past and gone Venetians, shr 
with invisibility, leave their graves 
























































wander to their former homes and 





themselves uncannily by the fir 
and you know that none but ghosts « 
fittingly go back to the ruined pa 
of the Brenta. 

































again, darlin’!) 
the roses line the hedge, 
rides the blue! 
High shone the day’s sun, 
again, darlin’!) 
window ledge 








again, darlin’!) 
loving knew 
(oh, 


again, darlin’!) 


And watch the way for you! 


"AN VORST 














half gone; 









































way for you! 






kiss 











summer knows 


























red rose grows 













again, darlin’!) 

house is still 

through and through. 
Here’s the light, high and bright, 
again, darlin’!) 
window sill 









walls; 






























night for you! 








The White Cow 


BY 


UGO BALLSCHMEIDER’S far- 

H reaching acres shimmered under 

a mild May sun; red kine dotted 

lush slopes; pigeons wheeled about the 

it white barn; chickens crooned con- 

tedly in the But Hugo 

\lsehmeider himself lay on his back in 

sky upper chamber, dying from the 

of a horse. At his side sat his life- 

friend Johnny Wagner—a little, 

e-eyed, soft-spoken, weather-beaten 
Dutchman in top-boots. 


dooryard. 


‘Johnny,” spoke Hugo, after a silence 
f fifteen minutes, “ I want to gif you my 
ite eow Gretchen.” 
Old Johnny stolid as 
rmer in Cherry Valley—which is 
much—but the 
For, it must be 
many times 
offering as 
for her, 
only 


was as any 
say- 
him 
had 
this 
dol- 
good Jersey was 


3ut Hugo had al- 


words made 
told, he 
tried to 
much as 
when a 
rth forty. 
vs laughed in his big, hearty 
| drawn a merry whiff from his 
eerschaum, and said “ Tut tut!” Clear- 
his mind must now be wandering. Yet 
s next words were rational enough. 
“Lena iss gone. My poys and kirls 
oudt Vest. They will not here come 
live. My farm, my peautiful 
farm, the work of my life, will be soldt.” 
For the first time tears filled his eyes. 
But I do not want that Gretchen be 
ldt. Take her, Johnny, and care for 
her goot. Gif her a hot mash 
rning and night in the winter-time, 
d clean straw for a bedt. Uzzerwise 
he will not to sleep lay down.” He 
paused for breath. “And, Johnny— 
ake her home wiss you to-day. T’en, 
f to-night my time comes, I will go 


” 
peace. 


buy 
seventy 


way, 


1 
cK to 


every 


Johnny, with a halter in his hand, 
went down to the pasture after his gift. 
Most resent a stranger, but 
Gretchen’s docility was a matter of 
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cows 


ELMORE ELLIOTT 


PEAKE 


common knowledge; anybody could ap- 
proach her, lead her, or milk her. 

This, however, was only the least of 
the traits that had made her famous in 
the valley. In the first place, she had 
mysteriously appeared morning in 
Hugo Ballschmeider’s herd, in spite of 
his well-kept and no trace of 
her owner had ever been Noth- 
ing, therefore, her 
eestry, and her annually a 
matter of dispute the cattle 
judges at the County fair. 
She resembled a Holstein in 
build, but her silky 
flawless white, and her skin was as pink 
as a baby’s cheeks. Still, she was no al- 
bino, for she possessed a large, lustrous 
brown that at half 
human. Finally, as if to complete the 
her milk, in spite of the ex- 
traordinary yield of twenty-five quarts 
a day, had a peculiarly rich, delicate 
Its flavor was such, in fact, that 


one 


fences, 
found. 
known of 


was an- 


breed was 
among 
Hanover 
and 
was a 


size 


long, coat 


eye times seemed 


puzzle, 


flavor. 


no other cow of his was ever represented 


and if 
delicacy 
more acceptable to him, no matter how 
his than a 
or two of Gretchen’s ambrosia. 
As old buckled the halter 
around the animal’s throat, he 
chanced to little wizened, 
dwarfish kind of a man, in Dutch 
and smock, perched on the rail fence, 
Except for the fellow’s 
huddled-up posture 
long 


on Hugo Ballschmeider’s table; 


a neighbor was sick, no was 


numerous own cows, quart 
Johnny 
gentle 
notice a 


cap 


some rods away. 
and 
pair of 


~chin on knees 
about a 
shanks, so that he 
resembled a gigantic turkey-buzzard 

Johnny would not have vouchsafed the 
stranger a 


arms wound 


skinny somewhat 


second for curiosity 
was not one of Johnny’s traits. But as 
it was, he took not only a second glance, 
but was impelled, at the top of the hill, 
to turn for a third The little 
man had vanished by this time—though 
just where to was not for 


glance, 


one. 


obvious: 
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neither the pasture nor the adjoining 
field of wheat would conceal him unless 
he were crouching on the ground. 

Some outrages had recently been com- 
mitted in the valley; and Johnny, with 
burned haystacks and hamstrung cattle 
in his mind, pondered the queer actions 
of the trespasser as his span of per- 
fectly matched black mules walked 
homeward slowly, in order that Gret- 
chen might not be hurried. But eventu- 
ally his thoughts turned to the enter- 
prise which he had cherished in secret 
since the day he first tried to buy the 
cow now tethered to his axletree. 

This was nothing less than to mo- 
nopolize, among the cottagers on Lake 
Lowry, the supply of milk for those 
babes who failed to get it from a nat- 
ural souree. There was an amazing 
number of such babes, too—amazing at 
least to a man whose wife had suckled 
ten children at her own bosom. But the 
most interesting and original feature of 
this monopolistic enterprise was that he 
intended to effect it by raising, not 
lowering, price S. 

In short, he intended to ask fifteen 
cents a quart for Gretchen’s milk. This 
might seem audacious, considering that 
milk ordinarily sold in the valley for 
five cents a quart; while even the lake- 
shore residents, who were rich and very 
particular about their milk, especially 
when it was intended for their babies, 
paid only ten cents. But aside from 
the superiority of Gretchen’s milk, there 
was a wholesomeness, a purity of per- 
son, a bovine aristocracy about the cow 
herself which these city people had only 
to see—so Johnny was assured—in order 
to make them clamor for her product at 
the figure named. 

“ Muzzer, what you sink I brought 
home from Hugo’s?” he asked at the 
supper table, with boyish enthusiasm. 

Teckla adjusted the lace cap which 
framed her white hair and thin, sweet 
face, and poured his coffee before an- 
swering. 

‘I know well what only on Hugo’s 
farm could make you so much happy. 
‘Tis his cow Gretchen. But you should 
be ‘shamed to bargain wiss a man 
so sick.” 

‘I didt not bargain. I just gif him 
what he ask,” answered Johnny, slyly. 
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“How much he ask?” 

“ Nussing—not a cent!” he er 
triumphantly, bringing down on th 
ble a fist that was small but knotted 
corded by unremitting toil and bur 
mummy-brown by threesecore sum 
suns. “He gifed her to me, and 
morrow morning I go to see th 
people, to sell her milk.” 

Teckla grew thoughtful. 

“Tt iss not like Hugo to gif anys 
away. I haf heard he knows more a 
Gretchen as he will tell. Iss it 
strange, too, as he should always 
her himself, when she iss of n 
afraidt and he has the rheumatism 
his hands, and no uzzer work does?” 

“ Muzzer,” returned her husband, 

a twinkle, “you haf to the womens 
the sewing-circle been listening.” 

In the same instant, though, th 
flashed before him, to his annoyance, 
image of the little Dutchman on 
fence in Hugo’s pasture; and it oceur 
to him for the first time that there mi 
possibly be some relation between 
grotesque personage and the well-kn 
fact that Hugo Ballschmeider, of 
years, could never keep a hired man | 

Nevertheless, no silly superstit 
fears dampened Johnny’s ardor in 
morning. Bright and early Gretel: 
without being milked, was tied in 
dooryard; then Wagner, with two ext 
seats in his spring-wagon, rattled 
at a lively speed for the lake, a n 
away. Teckla smiled doubtfully. Y 
in thirty minutes her husband was b: 
again with a load of men, women, 
children. Whether they came as a la: 
or only to please an honest old m: 
whose butter, eggs, and dressed chicker 
were above reproach, or with a real 
terest in his cow, made no differen: 
Each was given a foaming draught fr 
that living fountain of life who calm 
chewed her cud through all the mirt 


and bustle. Then back they we! 


whisked and another load gathered uj 
The omens were good. Women w! 


never before had ventured within fift 


feet of a cow patted Gretchen’s plu 
sides or tucked wisps of grass betwe 
her pink lips. The men squinted kno 


ingly at her through their cigar smok« 


and commented with feigned wisdom 
her ‘ 


*points.” The children greedily dis 
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| not only of their own portions of 
but also of any remnants that their 
rs chanced to leave. 


for the babies,” repeated 


again and again, when some one 


if 18s only 


ed at the price or attempted to 
family supply. “ Fifteen cents 
‘t, and only one quart to a fambly, 
there iss more as one baby.” 
the exhibition closed, 
1d booked orders for fifteen quarts. 
next three more orders came in 
licited, and the day after that one 
Then for a week the 
ied stationary, and the remaining 
arts of Gretchen’s daily output 
on to her table or into 


rn. 


when 


noon, 
day 


demé nd 


master’s 


remnant was worth ninety cents, 
tially, but 
d his pipe and 

vain. On Tuesday, the tenth 
Gretchen’s arrival—or about 
period which Johnny had allowed for 
rare milk to begin to make a showing 


Wagner  tranquilly 


waited. It was 


after 


g the silken-haired, rose-lipped, che- 

‘ population over at the lake—anoth- 
rder came in. 
the 


The next day came two 
day following, three more. 
only this. but before night Johnny 

rned away two would-be customers, 
tchen’s vield now being all engaged. 
ne of these rejected 
verdressed girl of twelve or four- 
i dog-cart. than thirty 
ites after her departure a prosperous- 


customers was 


in a Less 
gentleman, who proved to be the 


father, dashed up to the farm- 
hehind a sleek span. 
ook here, old man,” he began, “ I’ve 
have that special milk 
ours. I little boy, eight 
nths old, is all the world to me. 
s sick. till 
us have 


some of 
have a 
that 
and for three days, up 
night, when a neighbor let 
a pint of your milk, he had scarcely 
en able to take any nourishment. I'll 
vy you twenty cents a quart—forty cents 
ny price to get it.” 
puffed 


} 
‘ 


Johnny deliberately for a 
son. 
‘I am much sorry for your liddle boy. 
I myself haf had sick liddle boys. Two 
f *em died. But all my milk iss prom- 
ised—promised to babies, too.” 
The other interrupted with an 
tient movement. “Great Scott, 


impa- 
man! 
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You’re in 


the milk business for money, 
ain’t 


Most of babies you 
are supplying are as sound as a dollar. 
Mine isn’t. Ordinary cow’s milk don’t 
agree with Why 
these well some of your other 
milk—soime of your good Jersey milk 

and let 
a day?” 


you ¢ those 


him. can’t 


babies 


you send 


me have a quart of Gretchen’s 

“ Because I am not a cheat or a liar,” 
answered Wagner, unrufiied 
His should given the city 
man new light on a class of people whom 
the habit of 
“ black-armed Dutch.” “ But 
will no trouble have to buy Gretchen’s 
milk of your neighbors 
them 


with brow. 


words have 
he was in stigmatizing as 
I sink you 


not if you offer 
quart, but if 
tell ’°em your baby iss sick.” 


forty cents a you 


Twenty-five quarts of milk at fifteen 
quart! Three dollars 
seventy-five cents a day! And all 


cents a and 
from 
one cow! 
“Muzzer, look there!” exclaimed 
Johnny, handing her a little memoran 
dum _ book- other 
devoted to the 
performed by 
berry Bounce. 


every which 
miracles of healing 
Doctor Sharkey’s Black- 
‘You still sink Gretchen 
such a bad cow ?” 

He went 
his 


was happy. 


page of 
was 


to the barn, whistling softly 
teeth—a sure that he 
But as he milked Gretchen 
a thing oceurred which shut 
off his whistle and nearly 

the pail his knees. 
Chancing to look down the lane, whom 
should he but the little Dutchman 
of Hugo Ballschmeider’s pasture, sitting 
on the fence! 
crumpled 


between sign 
suddenly 
eaused him 
to upset between 


see 


He was sunk in the same 
heap as before; he did 
move, or look toward the stable, or give 
any sign of life. But the smoke of his 
meerschaum drifted and spiralled abot 
him so heavily as to s that pos- 
sibly it had transported him hither, like 
a parachute. 


not 


uggest 


‘I go the lane and find hiss 
name and pizness oudt!” exclaimed John- 
ny, hotly, to himself, as he carried his 
pail and milking-stool into the barn. 
But when he emerged, ten seconds later, 
Dutehy 


as on 


down 


was gone—gone as completely 
the first He was not 
in the lane or in the adjoining fields. 
Johnny paused in 


occasion. 


sore puzzlement— 
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and then swung suddenly about. Gret- 
chen had trotted forward a few steps; 
then pausing, with flaming eyes and 
high-lifted head and tail, she emitted 
an uneasy “ Moo!” and struck the ground 
with her hoof. 

“That iss the first time I haf seen 
that cow the fool act!” muttered Wagner. 

The looks and actions of the strange 
little man—assuming that he was a man 
—were not of a character to recommend 
him to an honest farmer. Therefore 
that night Wagner not only locked up 
tighter than usual, but before he went 
to bed he twice slipped noiselessly out 
into the darkness, with his shotgun in 
his hand. Nothing suspicious, however, 
was to be seen or heard. 

Some time in the night Johnny, usual- 
ly the soundest of sleepers, found him- 
self wide awake. A moment later the 
clock struck two. Naturally his thoughts 
reverted to the unusual happenings of 
the evening before, and he mentally 
catalogued the portable articles about 
the place which he might expect to find 
missing in the morning. But finally, 
irked by his wakefulness, he murmured, 
‘TI sooner lose a hoe or somesing as to 
stay awake all night,” and made a de- 
termined effort to compose himself to 
sleep again. 


He was just dropping off when the 


suggestion came to him, as by inspira- 
tion, that it was not garden tools, clothes- 
lines, or any such paltry stuff that the 
trespasser was after. He wanted Gret- 


! That was what had brought him 


to Ballschmeider’s; that was what 
brought him here. What could be 
plainer? And how could he, level-headed 
Johnny Wagner, have entertained for an 
instant the silly fear that the little 
Dutchman might not be genuine flesh 
and blood? 

“Tamn me for a chackass, already!” 
he exclaimed, as he slipped into his 
roomy, home-made pantaloons. 

He tiptoed down-stairs in his socks, 
so as not to waken Teckla, put on his 
shoes in the kitchen, seized his gun, 
and slipped out into the dark tunnel of 
the grape arbor. Until she should for- 
get her old home, Gretchen was being 
confined at night in what was called the 
“house lot ”—an acre or less of land, 
enclosed by a bull-tight fence. Into this 


( hen! 


lot her master, after milking, had tw 
her with his own hands and tr 
knotted the rope which secured the 

But as sure as he had eyes and 
light of the moon was not bewite 
the cow was not there now. A y 
rabbit could not haves concealed it 
in that small enclosure. He stood st. 
still for three minutes, winking, bl 
ing, and breathing quite hard. 
scrutinized the substantial five 
fence from corner to corner. E 
panel was intact. Likewise the rop 
the gate-post. Then he let out a 
mendous oath—for him. 

“By gosh!” 

Climbing the pasture fence, in pet 
innocence of the fact that both | 
mers of his gun were at cock, he star 
swiftly for the hollow in which his « 
preferably spent the night. The ly 
lay on the ground, dozing, or cont: 


edly chewing their cuds. One glance 
sured him that Gretchen was not th 
Neither was she down at the spr 
nor in the wheat or corn fields as 
as he could see—and under the full m 
her great white bulk would have lo: 
plainly at a quarter of a mile. 
Recalling the cow’s inexplicabl 
pearance on Hugo Ballschmeider’s fa 
Johnny reasoned, heavy-heartedly, t 
she might just as inexplicably disapp: 
from his own farm—and that, too, wi 
out the aid of a cattle-thief. He m: 
a forlorn picture, standing there moti 
less, bent and thoughtful, on a little kn 
enveloped by a bluish haze, while all 
fellow beings roundabout were asleep 
jut the weird, ringing cries of 
whippoorwills down in his thick v 
reminded him that that place still 
mained to be searched. Shoulderi 
his gun anew, he ploughed vigorou 
through the dewy blue-grass, silenci 
in advance of his steps the chink-chi 


of the crickets. Reaching the tim) 


whose gloom was merely pierced | 
and there with a shaft of gray lig 


he headed toward a grassy glade whi 
lay in the heart of the tract. The bla 


bolls of the trees rose thickly about hi 


like columns in some enchanted, und 
ground palace. The faint scent of Ma: 


apples and pennyroyal stole into his n 


trils. Now and then a rustle in t! 


dead leaves of the previous sumn 


CP ne Hn a 
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1 of some shy wood-tenant’s flight. 
the man’s heart 
se thundered up 


leaped—when a 
from 
ike a living bomb, and discharged 


wake of air into his face. 


beneath his 


he incident unstrung his nerves. At 
at the of the glade, he was 
ed by another sound—a sound which 
le him mop his brow with a tremulous 
1 and draw his breath with a con- 
It was the eerie laughter 

The soft, suppressed, gleeful 

of children in mischievous play! 
ing, babbling, inarticulate mirth 


edge 


such sounds are innocent enough 
but issuing from the 
forest, in the dead of night, 
were only less startling than the 
an panther. For an instant 

ld man’s heart failed him. But it 

stout heart, after all; and having 

d his nerves somewhat by a mo- 
t’s reflection, he cautiously pushed 
iwh the underbrush which had hith- 
) obseured his view of the glade. 
strange sight that met his 
Searcely fifty feet away stood 
motionless as a statue, yet 
with life, it seemed. 

it her neck was a wreath of butter- 

ps. From each horn a chain of clover- 
ds ran back to the hands of a little 
girl who straddled the cow’s broad back, 

1 pulled on the dainty reins, and 

ihed aloud. Behind this little girl 

as a second, a third, a fourth littl 
rirl, each clasping the one in front of 
er about the waist. Lusty little boys 

imbed the cow’s legs for sport, or hung 

ad downward from her horns, or used 
her long tail for a Underneath 
the cow was another merry, shrieking, 
breathless group—two and three and four 
vear olds—jostling one another 
place about the udder. 

Farther back, safely out of the scrim- 
stood the tiny babes—little bald- 
heads, some of them—watching the scene 
with eager eyes, crowing with joy, and 
ecstatically lifting their chubby arms, or 
grasping the tall culms of timothy to 
steady themselves. Some, too little yet 
to stand, sat and dah-dahed to them- 
selves, or sucked their petal-like fin- 
gers, or reached for clover heads. But 
no matter how little or how helpless, 


ir place; 


ot a 


¢ 


ort a 


was a 


rr tehe n, as 


aquiver 


swing. 


for a 


mage, 
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how near or how far, each in tum 
get his draught. Marvellous to say, not 
one drop went to waste. Wherever it fell, 
, gaping rosebud of a 
mouth was sure to be beneath it. 
Johnny Wagner’s grew to 
size of saucers; vet scarcely 


some little, waiting 


the 
amaz- 
ing to him than all this was an object 
vhich perched upon a 
This was nobody but 
man in and 
thief. And, strange to say, he was no 

! f a grim or sinister mien, with 
sunken chin and downeast glance. On 
the other hand, mouth spread 
in a broad grin; now and then he shook 
with silent laughter, and all the time a 
wonderful love shone from his little, deep 
set, widely separated eyes. 

Johnny pinched himself 
again to make sure he was awake. Then 
he did the bravest thing yet. Steadily 
watching the scene, that no trick might 
be played on his eyes, he slowly and noise- 
lessly advanced. For the first ten feet 
his was unnoticed. gut after 
that—just exactly as the crickets in the 
field had laid down their little fiddles 
at his approach, just exactly as the whip- 
poorwills in the wood had become mute 

the childish revelry began to subside. 
One by one the babies vanished—not in 
visible direction, but as a_ broken 
bubble vanishes. Lutehy on the stump 
was snuffed out like a flame. 

Gretchen remained, but not her gar- 
land of buttercups or the floral reins on 
her horns. At first Wagner detected a 
look which in the eye of any 
cow would have warned 
back. 3ut when he Gretchen 
rubbed her his arm and 
followed him home as quietly as if it 
were milking-time. 

Small that Johnny slept no 
more that night. Small wonder that, the 
next day, when he found only Gretchen’s 
and his own footprints in the glade, with 
no trace at all of that tumbling in- 
fantile throng, he should have fallen into 
profound thought. 

He kept his secret to himself, but the 
next night found guard at 
Gretchen’s enclosure. About nine o’clock 
she lay down to sleep, as a good cow 
should. He relaxed not his vigilance. 
3ut there is reason in all things, and 


eyes 


less 


near-by stump. 
the little Dutech- 


cap smock, the suspected 


his was 


again and 


presence 


any 


other 
him to stand 
spoke, 


nose against 


wonder 


him on 
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about one o’clock, by the multi-jewelled 
chronometer of the firmament, he al- 
lowed himself—his lids being very heavy 
and Gretchen still on the ground—just 
forty winks. When he opened his eyes, 
the cow was gone He rose from the 
milking-stool and went, not to the woods, 
but to bed and to sleep. The next morn- 
ing, when he thrust his head out of 
his bedroom window, lo! Gretchen was 
back in her pen!—just as he had ex- 
pected her to be. 


As the summer swung toward its 
apogee, as the ears of grain in the fields 
waxed plumper and peach and apple 
heavier, so waxed the fame of Gretchen; 
so waxed the heap of gold and silver 
from her milk; so waxed the babies 
around the lake. Those that were thin 
had grown fat; those that were ailing 
had grown well. It was not strange that 
the grateful parents, tiring perhaps of 
other amusements and yearning for 
something bizarre, should have arranged 
a féte for Gretchen. They spirited her 
over to the lake one afternoon, raised 
an umbrageous canopy over her head, 
hung her with golden-rod and asters, 
and surrounded her with the babies which 
in a certain sense were her own flesh 
and blood. 

All had been done without Johnny’s 
knowledge, and it was only when every- 
thing was complete that the scene was 
suddenly disclosed to the unsuspecting 
old man. To everybody’s amazement his 
face grew bloodless, and then he swooned 
away. Indeed, as Teckla explained, he 
had not been well of late. While other 
things were waxing. he had been wan- 
ing. Some shadow, which as yet evaded 
Teckla’s vigilanee, had fallen over him. 
Hlis honest blue eyes had™® lost their 
twinkle, and his pipe its savor. 

However, the first week in October, 
when the last of those migrant birds 
around the lake were flitting toward 
their winter homes, a change came. An 
automobile that would have cut a re- 
spectable figure at the head of a string 
of box-cars lumbered up to the farm 
gate and deposited a gentleman—a gen- 
tleman with a fishy gray eye and a cock- 
tail complexion—a gentleman whose time 
was computed by the newspapers as 
worth so many dollars a minute—a gen- 
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tleman, in short, accustomed to hay 
his own way in this world. 

“Wagner,” he began, without | 
liminaries, “I have come to buy \ 
cow Gretchen.” 

“She iss not for sale,” answered J: 
ny, mildly. 

“Bosh! Anything in this world 
for sale at the right price, and I’m | 
to offer it. Ill give you five hundred. 

Something like the old twinkle 
Johnny’s eye for a moment. “ You \ 
excoos me if I smile. In four m 
that cow has brought me more as s: 
hunnerd and sixty dollars. Figure 
yourself how much that iss fife 
cent. on.” 

“That’s a pretty stiff story,” obsery 
the promoter, insolently. 

“Yes, quite stiff,’ returned John 
Especially on top of a offer of { 
hunnerd dollars from a man like you.” 

The other flushed a deeper red th: 
even his wine-cellar had painted hi 
“T’ll make it a thousand, then—thou; 
it’s an outrageous price for an unped 
greed cow.” 

“T ean make a sousand dollars 
sree summers and still haf the cow,” a 
swered Johnny, calmly, though the off 
had really startled him. 

“Tf she don’t die,” interposed t! 
great financier. “ Look here, old ma: 
[ can’t stand here all day haggling wit 
you over a few hundreds. Tl mak 
it a thousand and a half, and not 
cent more.” 

Johnny was silent. He was tempt: 
The cow might die. She would sure! 
grow old—at least, he supposed that s! 
would. Moreover, since that glimpse 


“ 


his across the border line of what men 
call the natural world, the ownership of 


the cow had weighed upon him, as ha 
been told. On the other hand, cou! 
he sell her without breaking faith wit 
his dead friend, Hugo Ballschmeider 
Could he sell her without breaking fait! 


with those littlk— But no; that h 


would not consider. 


“You can haf her,” he answered. 


finally. 
The banker, with a gleam of satisfac 
tion, hauled his check-book from hi 


pocket. “I have a man out in the car 


who will take the cow to the statio1 
for shipment.” 








THE 


Johnny stepped inside the house, 
eheck in his hand. 

\Muzzer.” said he, huskily, “I 
Gretchen for fifteen hunnerd 
The man iss here to take her : 
ild not see her go. So you 
nk strange if I walk down 
a little piece.” 
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with 


have 
dol- 
iway. 
muss 
the 


r directing Hans to drive the cow 


. the house, he struck out in a direc- 
opposite the station. Never had he 


luded a bargain with less satisfa 
himself. Try as he would, he « 


ction 


ould 


shake out of his mind those babes 


the glade and those babes at the 
féte. Both were equally real to 
th seemed to be erying out that he 


lake- 
him. 


3 had 


raved them for a few pieces of silver. 


} 


Suddenly he whirled about as if struck 


a bullet. A faint twittering, 
e that of a flock of soaring 
hes, had reached his ears. Bi 
well that it was not the twitt 
finches: he knew well that no 
nds had ever issued from the t 


not 
gold- 
it he 
er of 
such 
hroat 


a bird. Straining upward, he could 
nothing; but after a little he sensed 


rather than heard, a faint, 


tin- 


g, surpassingly sweet strain, proceed- 
apparently from something moving 


iftly through space. Did he s¢ 


e,. OF 


imagine, a rosy nebula from which 


inkled pink palms and chubby fe 
Be that as it may. he started fo 
tion on a run. He might, by 


et ¢ 
r the 
whis- 


g something in the great man’s 


r, get his cow back yet. But « 
in neared his farm, which lay i 
to the station, he noted with 
that the big red car still sto 
e gate. 
‘Fazzer,” called Teckla, at sight ( 
sband, “the cow is to be found ne 
“Then I give the check back,’ 
ered Johnny, with sudden calm. 
v will nefer be found.” 


as he 
n his 
sur- 
od at 


rf he r 
7? 
> an- 


“ The 


The magnate, flushed and hot, eyed 
him sharply. 

“ Why won’t she be found? Is it such 
an unusual thing for a cow to break 
fence? I don’t want the check back 
Gretchen is mine now, not yours, and I'll 
find her if I have to rake this county 
with a fine-tooth comb.” 

He was as good as his word. He hired 
detectives; he offered a thousand-dollar 
reward, Sut he found not Gretchen. 
What he did find, in one morning’s mail, 
was his check to Johnny Wagner, un- 
cashed. He observed to his handsome 
stenographer that the black - armed 
Dutchman—for he, too, had caught th 
phrase—would probably sooner have re 
turned a leg. 

3ut such was not the case. Johnny 
was perfectly satisfied. His was not a 
scientific mind. Explain Gretchen he 
could not, and that ended speculation 
with him. Whither she had gone was a 
mystery, just as was whence she had come. 
But wherever the place of her sojourn, 
he felt sure she was still serving the 
babes of grateful mothers—that his fool- 
ish attempt to sell her could in no wise 
deprive her of that privilege. 

“ Muzzer,” said he, on one of those 
balmy nights which October sometimes 


re 


filches from June, when a single hoary 
katydid may yet feebly strike his taboret 
at long and measured intervals—“ muz- 
zer, did you efer hear a song or a story 


or somesing about a woman was turned 
into a cow?” 

“Yes. It iss a fairy-tale.” 

‘IT sought so. Of course it could not 
be true—do you suppose ?” 

Teckla rested her needles and glanced 
into her old lover’s face. “I suppose 
not. Still, as my grandfazzer used to 
sav, more sings are true as people some- 
times belief, and maybe we haf to go to 
heaven before we find oudt all.” 
































Some Pre-Raphaelite Reminiscences 


BY FORD 


number of this Magazine, I 
dealt more or less completely with 
the inner circle of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement and its development. The 
following pages will be found to treat 
more fully rather of their connections and 
dependents. Turning at random to Ma- 
dox Brown’s diary, I find: 

“ November 7th—Dined with William 
Rossetti and afterward to Browning’s, 
where there was a woman with a large 
Hope I may never meet her again. 
Browning’s conversational powers 
great. He told some good stories, one 
about the bygone days of Drury Lane— 
about the advice of a very experienced 
stage-carpenter of fifty years’ standing 


N a previous paper, published in a 
recent 


nose, 


very 


at the theatre, given to a young man 
who wished for an engagement there but 
had not, it was objected, voice enough— 
the advice was to get a pot of XXXX 
(ale) and put it on the stage beside him, 
and having the boards all to himself, he 
was first to drink and then to holloa with 
all his might, then to drink again, and 
so on—which the aspirant literally did— 
remaining, of course, a muff as he had 
begun. However, I spoil that one! 
Browning said that one evening he was 
at Carlyle’s. That sage teacher, after 
abusing Mozart, Beethoven, and modern 
music generally, let Mrs. Carlyle play to 
show Browning what was the right sort 
of music, which was some Scotch tune 
on an old piano with such bass as pleased 
Providence—or rather, said Browning, 
as did not please Providence. An Italian 
sinner, who belonged to the highest de- 
gree of criminality which requires some 
very exalted dignitary of the Church 


before absolution can be obtained for 


atrocities too heinous for the powers of 
the ordinary priest, Browning likened to 
a spider who, having fallen into a bottle 
of ink, gets out and crawls and sprawls 
and blots right over the whole of God’s 
table of laws. 


MADOX HUEFFER 


“ November 8th.—Painted at Willia: 
Rossetti from eight till twelve. Gabri 
came in. William wishing to go earl) 
Gabriel proposed that he should wai 
five minutes and they would go togethe: 
when William, being got to sleep on thx 
sofa, Gabriel commenced telling me ho: 
he intended to get married at once t 
Guggums (Miss Siddall) and off to Al- 
geria! and so poor William’s five mii 
utes lasted till half past two a.m. 

“... 1 went to a meeting of the sub 
committee about the testimonial of Rus 
kin’s, he having noticed my absence from 
the previous one with regret. Ruski: 
was playful and childish, and the tea 
table overcharged with cakes and sweet 
as for a juvenile party. Then about a: 
hour later cake and wine was again pro 
duced, of which Ruskin again partoo! 
largely, reaching out with his thin paw 
and swiftly absorbing three or four larg 
lumps of cake in succession. At hom 
he looks young and rompish. At th: 
meeting at Hunt’s he looked old and wi 
gainly, but his power and eloquence a 
a speaker were Homeric. But I said at 
the time that but for his speaking lx 
was in appearance like a cross betwee! 
a fiend and a tallow-chandler. ... A 
night to the Working Man’s Colle 
with Gabriel, and then a public meeting 
to hear Professor Maurice spouting and 
Ruskin jawing. Ruskin was as eloquent 
as ever, and as widely popular with the 
men. He flattered Rossetti in his pres- 
ence hugely, and spoke of Munroe in con 
junction with Baron Marochetti as the two 
noble sculptors whom all the aristocracy 
patronized—and never one word about 
Woolner, whose bust he had just befor 
gone into eestasies about and whom he had 
invited to dinner. This at a moment when 
Woolner’s pupils of the college were all 
present. Rossetti says Ruskin is a sneak, 
and loves him, Rossetti, because he is one 
too; and Hunt he half likes because he 
is half a sneak, but he hates Woolner 





SOME 


heeause he is manly and straightforward, 
nd me I am ditto. He adored 
Millais because Millais was the prince of 


because 
sneaks. but Millais was too much so, for 


he sneaked his wife, and so he is 
bliged to hate him for too much of his 
fact, 
in such a rage about Ruskin and Woolner 
hat he bullied Munroe all the way home, 
\ ishing to take every eab he encounters d. 
27th. (Sir Ed- 


Burne-Jones ) evening 


away 


favorite quality. Rossetti, in was 


“* January To Jones’s 


vard yesterday 
vith an outfit that Emma had purchased 
at his for 


a poor miserable 


request 
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Such were the daily preoccupations of 


this small cirele as recorded—with a 


spelling whose barbarity I have not at- 


tempted to reproduce—in Madox Brown’s 
diary. If the bickerings seem unreason- 
ably 


in spite of 


ferocious, let it be remembered that 
them the unions 
Rossetti, who called 


himself sneaks, put up with Ruskin’s ee- 


were very 


Ruskin and 


close. 


centricities, and Ruskin put up with 


Rossetti’s incredible and trying peculiari- 


ties for many years, and Burne-Jones, 


who was going to cut Topsy for good, 
retained for him to 


the end of their 








girl of 
he had 


streets 


seventeen 
met in the 
at 2 A.M. 
The coldest night 
this winter- 
sca rece | Vv 
clothes 
ing after five weeks 
of London life. 
her 
money and told her 
to eall next morn- 
ing, which she did, 
he r 
that 
parents 


any 


and starv- 


Jones gave 


telling 


and 


story, 

had 
willing to 
her 
the coun- 


she 
receive back 
again in 
try. Jones got me 
Emma _ to 
buy her this outfit, 


to ask 








lives a friendship 
which is 
the 
of modern 
And the 
it is, no doubt, to 
the 
last 
I have 


among 
most touching 
times. 


secret of 


be found in 
spirit of the 
that 
These men 
that So- 
and-so was a sneak, 
or that 
was the prince 


passage 
quoted. 
might sav 
some one 
else 
of sneaks, but they 
that So- 
“made” an 
exhibition 
pictures, 
the 


were 


said also 
and-so 
his 
that 
other man’s 


the finest of 


with 
and 














her 
morn- 


has sent 
this 
J ones 

Miss Maedonald, and I didn’t 
questions. (Miss Maedonald 
Lady Burne-Jones.) This little 
threaten to turn an- 
She is 


and 
home 
ing. 
brought 
ask any 
is now 
girl 
other 
paint to-morrow. 


seems to out 


genius. coming here to 
Her designs in pen and 
ink real intellect. Jones is going 


to cut Topsy (William Morris). 


show 


He says 


his overbearing temper is becoming quite 
insupportable as well as his conceit. At 
Manchester, to give one recording line 


to it, all that I remember is that an old 
English picture with Richard II. in it 
was the only beautiful work of the old 
masters, and Hunt and Millais’s the only 
fine among the new. Hunt, in fact, made 
the exhibition. The music was jolly, and 
the waiters tried very hard to cheat.” 
VoL. CXX.—No. 719.—95 


modern works. It 
the 
personalities 


was strong 
that 
them but it 
the personalities that 
them their devotion to their art, 
was 


bicker 
strong 


made constantly, 


was gave 
and it 
their art that held 
them all together. It is for this reason 
that these painters and these poets, with 
singular 


the devotion to 


merits and demerits as_ sin- 
gular, made upon the English-speaking 
world a 
body of 
lectual 


of Shakespeare. 


mark such as perhaps no 
upon intel- 
Anglo-Saxondom since the days 
For it is the 
things in Anglo-Saxon life 
that any sort of union for an esthetic or 
for an intellectual 
almost an 


men has made 
one of 


saddening 


purpose seems to be 
impossibility. Anglo-Saxon 
writers, as a rule, sit about, each on his 
little hill, surrounded each by his satel- 














lites, moodily jealo is of the fame of each 














of his rivals, incapable of realizing that 











he strength of several men together is 











very much stronger than the combined 











trengths of the same number of men 














t 


acting apart. It was the union of these 




















Nn n matters of art that gave them 

















their driving foree against a_ world 











vhich very much did not want them. 





They pushed their way among buyers; 

















they pushed their way into exhibitions, 





and it was an absolutely certain thing 
that as soon as one of them had got a 
foothold he never rested until he had 
helped in as many of his friends as the 
walls would hold. With just the same 


frenzy as, in private and among them- 


















































selves, these men proclaimed each other 








sneaks, muffs, and even thieves—with 














exactly the same frenzy to the great 
pieture buyers did they declare each other 




















to be great and incomparable geniuses. 
And, as may be observed by the forego- 

















ing quotations, for any one of them to 


ieave the other of them out of his praises 

















was to commit the unpardonable sin. 
So, bickering like swashbucklers or like 














schoolboys about wine, women, and song, 


they pushed onward to prosperity and 

















» fame. 











In those days there was in England a 

















class of rich merchants which retained 














still the medieval idea that to patronize 








the arts had about it a sort of super- 











virtue. Such patronage had for them 








something glamourous, something luxu- 











rious, something splendid. They were 
mostly in the north and in the Mid- 
lands. Thus there was Peter Millar, of 
Liverpool; George Rae, of Birkenhead; 
Leathart of Gateshead, and Plint of Bir- 
mingham. And while the artists strove 
among themselves, so did these patrons, 





















































each with his own eccentricities, contend 
for their works. They had about them, 
as a rule, something almost as bluff as 
the artists, and they had also almost as 
keen a belief that the fine arts could 
save a man’s soul. Here is a little por- 
trait of one of these buyers—Mr. Peter 
Millar, a ship-owner of Liverpool, who 
supported out of his own pocket several 
artists of merit sufficient to let them 
starve, and whose name should have its 




































































little niche among the monuments de- 
voted to good Samaritans and to mer- 
chant princes: 
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‘i may notice that Mr. Millar’s hos 
pitality is somewhat peculiar in its kind 


His dinner, which is at six, is of on 


joint and vegetabl ithout pudding 
Bottled beer tor only drink—I never sa 
any wine. His wife dines at anoth 
table with his daughters. After dinn 


he instantly hurries you off to tea, ai 
then back again to smoke He calls 

a meat tea, and boasts that few peopk 
who have ever dined with him have com 
back again. All day long I was going 
here and there with him, dodging bac 
to his office to smoke, and then off agai: 
after something fresh. The chief things 
| saw were chain tables forged and Hil 
ton’s Crucifixion, which is jolly fine. 
This Millar is a jolly kind old man wit! 
streaming white hair, fine features, and 
a beautiful keen eye, like Mulready and 
something like John Cross, too. A ric! 
brogue, a pipe of Cavendish, and a smar 
rejoinder, with a pleasant word for ever) 
man, woman, or child he meets in the 
streets, are characteristic of him. His 
house is full of pictures even to th 
kitehen, which is covered with then 
Many he has at all his friends’ hous 
in Liverpool, and his house in But 
filled with his inferior ones. Many sple: 
did Linnells, fine Constables, and good 
Turners, and works by a Frenchman, Del 
lefant, are among the most marked of 
his collection, plus a host of good pictures 
hy Liverpool artists, Davis, Tonge, and 
Windus chiefly.” 

These extracts from Madox Brown’s 
diary belong to a period somewhat earlier 
than that of which I wrote in the pre- 
ceding paper. They show the Move- 
ment getting ready, as it were, to movi 
faster, but moving already, and they r 
veal the principal figures very much as 
they were. And gradually these principal 
actors attracted to themselves each a host 
of satellites, of parasites, of depend nts, 
of disciples. Some of these achieved fame 
and died; some of them sponged all their 
lives and died in the King’s Bench Pris 
on; some achieved fame and disgrace; 
some, like Mr. William de Morgan, still 
live and have honorable renown; som¢ 
like Meredith and like Whistler, becam 
early detached from the great swarm, to 
shine solitary planets in the sky. But 
there are very few of the older or of the 
lately deceased men of prominence in the 


SOME 


other 
Thus 


golde ne- 


were not In one way or 
this Old Circle. 


re, young, golden, 


who 
‘ted with 
and splendid, was the constant 
and his wife, the 
Miss Siddall, and later 
juent inmate of the house in 
iare. And, indeed, the bonds 
his poet and this painter wer 


} 
any such 


yn of Rossetti 


gendary 


statements can 
with th 
SOoOmMmeW hat 


less 


eredith’s connection 
its Tacts, 
it is none th 


nr pre he l- 
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tities of meat and neglecting altogether to 
Mr. Edward Clodd, however, 
other day that Meredith 
him that he had never lived 
vith Rossetti at all. have, ho 


lake exercise, 
informed me thi 
had assured 
wever, 1 
my possession letters 
Mr. Mere 
ne month in the h 
Walk. Madox 


Lhe episod 


their dat 


prove that lived at least 


LUISE hold at 


Brown’s 


( he vine 
own version of 
constantly 
t Cheyne Walk that hi ory, if pictur 
me, has in it th r bili of trutl 
Madox Brov or is as follows: 


The Pre-Raphael 


and he was so 





has 


ite painters and 





illed the 


Ilam and 


Mere 


some 


ft + 
ol 1 








vriters were at 
tracted earlier than 
any other men. by 

and 


Mr. 


por This. 


the merits 
»-harms of 
Meredith’s 
From this connec 
ion sprang an ac 
quaintaneceship — be 
veen Rossetti 
Meredith, 
aequaintaneeship 
led to the sugges 
nn by 


and 
and the 


Rossetti 
Meredit! 

uld 
fourth in the 


hold. 


make a 
house 


This sugges 








such 





beet and 
the posi 
Mere- 
house hold at 


mansion that in 
t he Dower House 


Walk 
Tudor days had 
of the 


Chevne 
queens of 
ngland, and in which at one time D. G. 
William Swinburne, 
nd Meredith attempted a not very suc- 


I: 
Rossetti, Rossetti, 
the position 
of Mr. Meredith in this settlement remains 
i The Ham and Egg 
that Mr. Meredith 
than minute 
but fled at the 
foods the 


ssful communal household 


littl mysterious. 
iade it appear 
for more 
the establishment, 
of the substantial upon 
In a letter to the Enalish Review 
last vear Mr. Meredith, however, denied 
» Ham and Egg 


rsion of the 


ot stop one 


story, pointing out that 
would be 


indefinite 


affair that, 


a stav of an pe riod at 


Chevne Walk. he 


Rossetti’s habit of consuming large quan 


had observed with alarm 


tion Meredith 
The ar 
rangement was that 
each of the four 
should er his share 
and of household bills, In 


Mr. Meredith was at that time in cir 


ce pt d. 


mtribute 


the rent 


and, 
was unable 


household 


eumstances of an 
while his 
or unwilling to 1 in in the 
expenses Thus he appeared at 
table. This mav have been heeause he 
disliked the food, but the Pre-Raphaelite 
that himselt 


attempts d, 


extreme poverty, 


paving rent, he 


never 
starv ing 


They 


S ndi ig? up small 


imagined he -was 
for the 


there fore. bv 


sake of prid 
breakfast 
dishes to his room and by similar atten 
i with 
possible that 
isted him. but it is still 
disturbed his pride, 
According to 


end ean OM 


tions To provid him sore 


measure 
of eomfort It is thes 
dishes disgy 
possible that 
which 
Madox 


when the benevolent poets 


more 
thev 
was considerabl 
Brown, the day 


substituted for 
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put outside 
pair of 
He put 


having for- 


which he 
cleaned a 


boots 
door to be 


the cracked 
his 


exactly the same size 


new 
and make. 
on the boots, went out, and 
check for the quarter’s rent, 
never returned again. 


warded a 


But supposing this story to be a 
Madox 
helieve it 


mere 
though I 
to be true enough 


delusion of Brown’s 


can we I] 


there is no reason why something of the 
sort should not have happened, and why 
Meredith should truthfully 
represent that methods of 
housekeeping were trying to his 
For in person and in habits 


his 


quick intelligenee, and his im- 


not equally 
Rossetti’s 
refined 
sensibilities. 

Mr. Meredith, 


his el an, 


with mordant humor, 


patience ot approaching th 
the 
the keenest anguish in any household that 
was conducted by the 


anything 
slovenly, was exactly man to suffer 
poet-artist. It is 
that at that Rossetti not 
of the but he cer- 
dominant spirit, and his was 


true time 


sok 


tainly the 


was 
ruler house, was 
a temper in matters of the world easy- 
and the 
You have to consider the Cheyne 


going, disorderly, large in ex- 
treme, 
Walk 
(Jueen 
a still 


ings were 


house as 
Anne 


older architecture. 


a largish, rather gloomy 
mansion with portions of 
The 


in no sense wsthetic. 


furnish- 
It is true 
garish sofas designed 
for and executed by 
but of the 
ip by Rossetti without any particular re- 
gard for wsthetic 
Gilded sunfishes hung from the ceilings 
along with drop lustres of the most ex- 
Victorian type gilded 
the palace of IV. 

There sorts of 
cabinets, sereens, blue china, 
peacocks’ feathers. The dust-bins 
full of priceless plates, off 
Rossetti dined. which the 
broke in the kitchen. Rossetti. in facet, 
himself that 
he could find that was quaint and bizarre, 
whether of the dead or the 
So that the image of his house, 
as it 


there were rather 


Morris & Company, 


most things had been picked 


coherence of scheme. 


eruciating and 


lamps from George 


at Brighton. were all 
chinoise ries, 
and 
were which 
and servants 


surrounded with anything 
world. 
dominated 
his wonderful personality, 
was that of a singular warren of oddities. 


live 
was by 


and, speaking impressionistically, we mas 
an earthquake had 
still 
supposing that some gigantie hand could 
have taken it up and shaken its contents 


say that, supposing 


shaken the house down, or, more, 
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out as from a box, there would have is- 
sued out a most extraordinary collection 

raccoons, armadillos, wombats, a Zebu 
bull, peacocks, models, mistresses, and an 
army of 
hats,” 


* bad 


who might be as engagingly crim- 


queer male and female 
inal as they liked so long as they wer 
engaging, so long as they were quaint, 
They 


from him, 


so long as they were interesting. 
cadged on Rossetti, they stole 
they blackmailed succeeded, 
indeed, in driving him mad, but I think 
they all worshipped him. He had, iy 
fact, a gift of in 
spiring enthusiasm, this Italianate man, 
who had all an_ Italian’s 
extracting money from clients, who wor 
ried people to death with his 
tricities, who drove them erazy with his 
jealousies, 


him, they 


most extraordinary 


powers ot 
eccen- 


who charmed them into 


with his and with his 
“Why is he not some great king,” 


eestasies tongue 
eves, 
wrote one Pre-Raphaelite poet who was 
stopping with him, to another, “ that we 
And, 
of the watchers at 
Whistler’s bedside during that painter’s 
last hours has informed 
thing to the discredit of Rossetti having 
heen said in conversation, Whistler opened 
‘You 
Rossetti. 


might lay down our lives for him?” 
curiously enough, on 


me that, some- 


his eyes and said: must not 


Rossetti 


say 
anything against was 
a king.” 

This may have been said partly to tease 
his 
were anything rather 
but Whistler certainly received nothing 
but the hands of the Pre- 
Raphaelite group. Looking through some 


sty les 


than 


listeners. whose of painting 


Rossettian. 


kindness at 


old papers the other day, I came upon 


a circular that Madox Brown had had 
printed, drawing the attention of all his 
old the Whistler’s 


etchings. and hegging them in the most 


patrons to merits of 
urgent terms to make purchases because 
Whistler was in indigent circumstances. 
Madox Brown, 
tea-party at the Whistlers’ 
in Chelsea, was met in the hall by Mrs. 
Whistler, who begged the 
poulterer’s and purchase a pound of but- 
The bread but there 
nothing to put Ther 
money in the house, the poulterer had eut 
off his eredit, and, Mrs. Whistler said, she 
dared not send her husband, for he would 
certainly punch the tradesman’s head. 


Upon occasion 


one 


going to a 
him to go to 


ter. was cut, was 


upon it. was no 





SOME 


So that not nearly all the men whom 


s circle encouraged, helped, taught, or 
ith the enthusiasm 


Indeed, 


quality or 


contagion of 
any means ig i0ble. 
had 


was a painter, whom 


of them som 
ius there 
indigs nee 
talents are 


P, whos was r 


arkable, but whose now con- 


siderably recog- 


PRE-RAPHAELITE 


REMINISCENCES 


ra iy 


followed eventually 


companion. 


dow, and got in, 


timid Having 


door 


sion, 


by his 
locked 


vent 


more 
the 
intr 


from the 
the V 


inside to pre- 
lay down upon th 


fa and on proceeded to 

they 

more, closed it, 
| have 


wonhaere dl 


the 


chairs, and 


sleep till the when 
of the 


¢ 


n on 


morning, 
W indow 


their 


once 
way. always 
what 


} 
hous Inala 








ved. This paint 
iad a chane 


commission 


ke illustra 


coln 
however, 
upon 
ing’s meet- 
ing with approval, 
and Mr. P, 


itho if tl e 


being 
neces 
ary 1 T pay 
or his travels, 


Madox 


loan 


applic d to 


Brown for a 
Madox Brown pro 
duced the 
ind then, 
bering that he 
intended to 
himself, 


decided to accom- 


money, 

remem- 
had 

take 


a holiday 





pany his friend. 


thought in th 
morning when 
down 


the 


she came 
found 
drawing 

locked 
the inside! 
On 
night 
peared to be in 


and 
room 
door from 
the next 
the Vy ap 
an almost similar 
danger of bedless 

They ar 
small 


re which 


at a 


on | \ 
and that 
with a 


contained 
inn, 
filled 
large concourse of 
Welsh - speaking 
The land 


speaking 


one 


was 


people. 
lord, 

rather broken 
English, told them 








arrived upon 


They 
a given morning, 
toward two o’clock, 


Welsh 


watering - place, 


in some 


and a 
greater part of the night with their knap- 


having walked through the day 


on their backs. They were unable to 
the 
streets: 


SACKS 


anybody at inn, there was not 


rouse 
a soul in the there was nothing 


but a long esplanade, with houses wh va) 


windows gave on to the ground. 


“Well, I’m going to have a sleep,” 
P said. “But that 

Madox Brown answered. 
P- rejoined, 
and pulling his knapsack round his body, 
he prod ied his pale tte-knife. With this 
hand, to the Madox 
Brown he drawing-room 


> ] 
CTACK, 


is impossibl Su 
“Not at all,” 


with a happy confidence, 


in his horror of 
approached the 
one of the lodging-houses. 
slipped the through the 
pushed hack the catch, opened the win- 


window of 


knife 


that they could 
not have a 
bed. 
room 
beds in_ it, 
could This 
Mr. P beyond de scription. He 
that 


the law on 


room 
Ther 
with 


or a 

was a 

two 
have it. 


but they 


enraged 


not 
not only would he have 
the landlord, but he would 
break his head; Mr. P 
ibtable boxer, his threat was 
So that, having consulted 
Welsh friends, the host 
that they could the 
room in an hour, which he indicated by 
the clock. In an 
cordingly, they wer 


vowed 
immediately and, 
bn ing a red 
no mean one, 
his 


signs To 


with made 


them have 
pointing at hour. ac- 
ushe red into ¢ room 


which contained a large and eomfortabk 
do ible bed. Mr. P 
tired. Madox 


dressed, and was about to step into bed, 


madre SS¢ d and re 


Brown similarly un 
when he placed his bare foot upon some- 


thing of an exceedingly ghastly coldness, 
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He gave a ery, which roused Mr. P. P’s friends gibed him for his want 
Mr. P sprang from the bed, and bending courage, but P continued sedulously ar 
down, caught hold of a man’s hand. He taciturnly to paint. At last he volu 
proceeded to drag out the man, who dis-_ teered the information that he could 1 
played a throat cut from ear to ear. afford to damage his hands befor 
“Oh, is that all?’ Mr. P said, and hav- had finished his Academy picture. T| 
ing shoved the corpse under the bed, he picture finished, he sallied forth at on 
retired upon it and slept tranquilly above knocked all the teeth down the gips 
the suicide Madox Brown passed the throat, and incidentally broke both | 
night in the coftfee-room. knuekles. The gipsy girl was credit 
Upon this walking tour Mr. P picked with the retort that was once famou 
ip a gipsy girl, who afterward served London. When P, who had been giv 
as a model to many famous Acad- a box at the opera, proposed to take 
emicians. He carried her off with him with him she refused obdurately to 
to London, where he installed her in his company him, and for a long time wou 
studio There was nothing singular give no reason. Being pressed, she final 
about this, but what amazed Mr. P’s ly blurted out, “ Ye don’t put a toad 
friends was the fact that Mr. P, the most your waistcoat pocket,” in which sayi 
bellicose of mortals, from that moment she underrated the charm of one wl 
did not issue outside his house. The for a long time, was a popular and be 
obvious reason for this was a gipsy of loved hostess in London, for she marri: 
huge proportion and forbidding manner one of P’s wealthiest patrons, while po 
who had taken up his quarters at a pub- P remained under a necessity of borro 
lic house at the corner of the street. ing small loans to the end of his life. 


In a Garden 


GEORGE HERBERT GIRTY 


Apeowe her in a garden dight in May, 


With every manner flower in bright perfection. 


She picked the fairest without stint or stay, 
Though every new one forced an old rejection. 
Fast fading in the sun’s too ardent glances, 
To passing foot and fiery noon resigned, 
She takes no pity of their cruel chances, 
Beauty to beauty ever was unkind. 

Though they would of themselves so soon have wasted 
Cut them not short, O lady of my heart! 
Spill not the cup that thy own lips have tasted, 
Thou too art mortal, then play not in death’s 

As these to thee, so thou to death must pay 


And at that thought I turned me sad away. 





The Changeling 


BY MARIE 
cones rned al 
inconvenient that it 
that 


Summer 


every one 
ersely 
happened at par 
had 
due and 
The chill 
rains had 
the ick 


the vear. 
ks before it was 
breath of warning 
ts continued eold 
orable to moving 
~ he ring had be« nh prolonged 
that wealth and 
ure Then with the first rusl 
had gone out like a 
its oil, 
but an 
light has been. 
would 


every device sciences 


me! he lamp 


has consumed its wick, and 


ves nothing impalpable dust to 
where the 
poor man 


ave ad an easier 


re dvin’ death as come to be crool 


rd on the rich with special doctors to 
breath 7Il last,” 
English housekeepe r had remarked to 


vest 


ep it goin’ as long as 


youn and most approachable of 
who was hav 
that * it 


had 


trained nurses, 
f tea, 


the 


taft of 
a sustaining cup ¢ how 
And 
smiling her inscrutable 

that Mrs. Hatcher 

to make a delicious cup of tea 
In the big Madison Avenue houss 
blinds were drawn, and ther great 
leal of that, 


one indirectly got the impression, had in 


girl said 


knew 


the 
was a 
subdued coming and going 
its deecorous mufiling of speech and tread 
ore than 
lhe 
Wall 


the denials of 


an undercurrent of resignation. 
afternoon that 
Street had been prepared, despite 


papers announced 
more than a passing in- 
disposition, and that the great financier’s 
death would create no more than a slight 
temporary depression in the stocks hi 
had controlled 

It was understood that the old servants 


had all been provided for, and they, with 


an edifying blend of philosophy and hu- 
could the thought of 
the “ poor gentleman suffering any more, 
Under the 
cireumstances every one was “ bearing up 
as well as could be expected ”—that is, all 


manity, not bear 


now that it was hopeless.” 


WANNING 


cook, 


hall 


orders 


who wa 
and 


othe I 


for tea 
then the 
having “a gon 
thin 
hall 
had 


first one and 


“bein’ took faint” or 


feelin’,” that her patience had worn 
beneath the strain. lhe 


COOK Wi iot an old retainer 


servants’ 
she 
no expectation 


Mrs. Brent 
vice of her phy 


the ad 


no one, 


ing the widow, by 


siclan Was seeing 
Miss Dart, her secretary and companion, 
the notes and telegrams, 
the most 

that had 


the Nn 


as opening 


and eopying with business-like 


recision with 


the Genwi. Wee 


in her quick, 


Ness come 


she 


neat handwriting to answer 


and paused 
the telephone that hung above her desk 

the 
In her darkened sitting- 
thankful for 
doctor that left he 
this crucial hour 
all over, she looked 
about he r, trvine to recover her hold on 
things She had his 
that, with his death, her identity 


slip from her as 


adjusting her voice nice ly to trend 


of the inquiry. 
sat Mrs. 


at cree of 


Brentwing, 


room 
the her 
free from intrusion at 
Now that it was 
heen wife so long 
seemed 
‘consciousness lapses 
In her place sat 
and this 
herself had begun to 
the present in th 
At first it fright- 
that 


in a physical swoon 
she did 


who was 


a woman not know, 
stranger 
drift 
] 


far away from 
e of earlic r vears., 
ened the old self—the 
and took There had 
drifting in more than twenty years 


hand that held 


was so strong and unwavering that 


a 
on watched 
notice been no 
the 
of her married life; th 
hers 
she had never stopped to ask herself why 
the grasp was so firm 

She looked about the but the 
familiar objects gave no confirming sense 
f reality. She ha? 


with her possessions; even here 


room, 


never felt on terms 
of ease 
in her living-room there was no hint of 
herself: the 
in character, the hangings of church em- 
broideries and the 
saints in their painted shrines, had been 


Gothie furniture, episcopal 


vestments, wooden 








7i0 


of her husband’s choosing. At 
had hated they 


queer” to her manifestly artless taste, 


first she 


secretly seemed 


them, 
i 
but in time she 
us part of the 
hat had overtaken 
Iler husband's personalits 
like viant that 


everything within its radius and moulded 


Te \ to them 


respect 
plendid transformation 
hie r. 

hieacl | ao 
some 


machine caught up 


it into a shape of its own devising, or, 


failing in that, broke it out 
among the shards. A 
pelling force could never have called forth 
whole-hearted 


had 


ve asel ot 


and east it 
man of less com- 
devotion as 

able to draw 
little depth. 
him 


such llenry 
from 
She 


Brentwing bee lh 
this fragile 
had retlected 
domitable qualitic s, 


from some of his in- 
so that people spoke 
character. sut 
now, with the first loosening in depth of 


that overpowering grasp, other influences 


of her as a woman of 


had already begun to assert themselves. 
All she had that 


room, disputing presence on 


day sat in darkened 
their the 
ground of loyalty to her dead, but still 
they unob- 
as ghosts—-and demanded their 
The clock struck 


eleven or 


came—as silently and as 
trusively 
reckoning. another 


hour—was it twelve? She 


would destroy this particular faney by 
She walked to the door, 
tried the lock to assure. herself that 
the conscientious 
Dart and her ministrations of bromide or 
chicken broth, then unfastened a 


and removed from a hidden compartment 


giving in to it 
she 
safe from 


Was 


even 
sate, 


a manila envelope much worn and soiled 
about the edges. 
The 


more 


contents proved to be nothing 
than an old-fashioned 
eabinet photograph of a solemn little girl 
of perhaps six or seven. The picture had 
heen before the days of 
photography ” or 


remarkabl 


taken “ artistic 
and in 
elaboration of detail 
not only dealt with the little girl posing 
bravely, but told something of the fam- 
ily history as well. One saw that pho- 
tography, with them, was a state “ not 
to be entered into lightly, or without due 
consideration.” The 
had loaned for the event, a 

jet bracelet and an ostrich-feather 
held rigidly in the little hand. 
almost 
on the 
sereen. 


impressions,” 
its conscientious 


family heirlooms 


been large 
fan 
One could 
hear the fond parents cheering 
young martyr from behind the 
Mrs. Brentwing hung over the 
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picture ; her smile made the more a 
pealing the utter desolation of her sini 
fair face; but 
the 


instead 


gradually its glow s 
and 
some of the liet) =eestasy 
Raphael's Madonna della Sedia. It 
us if held in 
child. filled her 
they first she 
her husband’s death. 

She still holding her 
when Miss Dart knocke 
to disturb you, but My 
Wallbridge is here, and he seems to thir 
it’s imperative to se Wallbridg 


law 


ened hageardness, there sh 


she hie r 


agai ari 


fell 


shed sin 


Tears eves and 


had 


were thi 


was daughter 
photograph 
‘Il am so sorry 
vou.” 
was the senior 
that 
Mrs 


partner of the fir 


her business 
Yes, she 
the 
have 


managed husband’s 


Brentwing considered : 
thinking of 


in whose discretion she might 


been him, as mal 
eol 
fidence in the strange situation in whic! 
she herself, she told Mis 
Dart to admit him. 

Mr. James Wallbridge, of Wallbridg: 
Treadwell & Wallbridge, might have been 
made up for the part 


found and 


the trusted advise 
and confidant of great men was in ever 
line. It could not be said that he had 
fattened on legal complication, for ther 
was about him none of the grosser mani 
festations of success. He was spare and 
brooding as behooved a man bearing the 
responsibilities of the widows and orphans 
of his richest contemporaries. 

“Mrs. Brentwing!” He bent over her 
hand-—but before he had coneluded th 
words of condolence he had heen at such 
pains to prepare, he gleaned the informa- 
tion that business other than that 
tive to her husband’s death had 
her to admit him. He extracted it from 
the air, from her look and manner; and 
finally his perfectly schooled eve, 
ling the whol 
story in the child’s photograph resting 
against the frame, on her desk, that held 
her husband’s picture. 

She motioned him to a chair and com- 
pleted rather a slow turn about the room; 


re la 


caused 


travel 


imperceptibly, grasped 


he knew she was making up her mind 
whether to crowd the family skeleton back 


into its 


closet, or to open the 
and give it the daylight. 

“You have come to offer me the help 
that only so good a friend of my hus 
band’s can give; but if I asked you to 
help me in another way—would it seem 


window 








BRENTWING HUNG OVER THE PICTURE 











i trace 


The i 
licate 
e Tact 
thy i] 
icial 
ver h 
th e' 
wn 

ion 1 


She 


33K 
hat 
that 

hen 











rHE 


such a time I have 


that at 
other thoughts but of my husband ?” 


range 


can 
that his 
sympathetic, and 
“ Perhaps 
are not aware that before my mar- 
ge to Mr. 
|I—_that I have ”—her voice failed and 
slow color mounted her cheeks—* that 
ad a daughter, of have lost 


| trace ¢ 


her to understand 
entirely 


lle gave 
itude was 


continued in a low voice: 


Brentwing I had been mar- 


W hom I 


[he inelination of his head might have 
icated that he 
fact, or that she had his deepest sym- 


was already aware of 
thy in such a calamity. To observe his 


icial interest in her story one would 


ver have supposed that he was familiar 


th every detail, that he had, in fact, 
wn a will contingent upon her re- 
ion with this daughter. 

She sat before him with her hands 


asped, her eyes fixed on his in an in- 
ity of appeal. “If you would only 
tind her! I 


n in a dream for years; I wanted to 


ln me to seem to have 


ke her loss public, but something held 

back. There circumstances, 
n I first parted with her, that made 
temporary 


were 


separation advisable, and 


en we lost all trace. I wanted to go to 
length in my efforts to find her, but 
husband thought it would be better 
better for her sake, too—to avoid the 
blicity that such a step would entail.” 
She brushed her hand across her fore- 
ad, as if trving to clear her thoughts. 
I cannot tell you when the idea took 
ssession of me, as it did eventually, 
hat Laura dead. Perhaps it 
that my husband was so tender with me 
her 
words, or 


was was 
hen he spoke of 
it definitely words that 
recall—he made feel that he 
ould gladly give up everything if he 
‘ould only give Laura back to me. And I 
the ask for the 
She paused, and he waited in 
genuine concern for her to 
control of her voice to continue. 
“Can you understand—? 


without putting 
into 


I can me 


never had courage to 
worst.” 
regain suf- 
‘lent 
It seems such 
wretched folly now, but while there was 
an atom of hope to cling to I ecouldn’t 
hear to kill it with the truth. But since 
my husband’s death—I can’t explain it 
any more than I could my first obsession 

[ feel that Laura is living. To-day, when 
I sat here and wanted to be with him— 
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ve 
nothing but that—the thought of my 
child intruded—intruded until I almost 
hated her. But it persisted; it was like 


eall- 
When I took out Laura’s 
picture I felt that there was not an hour 
to lose—that | 


some one that had been buried alive 
ing to get out. 


must know the truth.” 


She paused, flushing with the fervor 
of her utterance, and Wallbridge was 
conscious of some of the transmitted 


force of her emotion. He had always re 
garded her as an apt parrot, reproducing 
the speech and manner of those in whose 
environment it had pleased her husband 
But 
her, 


there seemed to 
after all. This 
leventh-hour insight caused an involun- 


to hang her cage. 


be real woman in 


tary readjustment of his whole view of 
the situation, and decided him without 
further delay to put her latent maternal 


eagerness to the test. 
“You perhaps,” he 
slowly choosing his words, “ that a publie 


know went on, 
acknowledgment of your relationship to 
the finding 
he Ps would make a difference in the con- 


your daughter, in event of 
ditions of your husband’s will.” 

Whatever his brought, 
she gave no outward sign, and the lawyer 
“You will in i 
herit a third of Mr. Brentwing’s fortune; 
his that 
should remain as they are the pause 
was pregnant with “ There 
might be a good deal to urge on the other 


shock words 


continued: any case in- 


it was wish, however, things 


meaning. 


ide—the ineffectualness of your sacrifice, 

the probability that you and your daugh- 
ter would have grown too far apart in 
the long interval to be reunited even if 
you should meet.” 

Her quickened perception had already 
filled the pause in his speech. 
something of her daughter 
thread of which she had 
T from him 
she felt would be as complicated as the 
Eastern 
mation which his pure love of the game 


He knew 
he had some 
ho knowledge. 


» aequire this information 


bargaining in an bazar—infor- 
of evading fact by a deliberate oblique- 
of speech him sell 
dearly. The prospect drove her to open 
revolt; she was like a woman pressing 
the 


ness would make 


a starved face against window of 
a banqueting-hall. 
“Mr. Wallbridge ”—he had almost a 


feeling of indelicacy in witnessing such 
painful eagerness as her face now showed 
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—‘T beg that you will tell me anything 
you know of my daughter—quickly!” 
She had drawn to the edge. of her chair, 
and he had an alarming premonition that 
in another her emotion would 
precipitate him into the headlong rush 
of a It was this fear that sur- 
him the statement he had 
intended to make at this time: 

“ Your daughter is here in New York!” 
“Then why do we 


moment 


, scene.” 
prised from 
not 


waste time—bring 
her to me.” 

He did have an opportunity to 
answer; they had both become conscious 
transpiring in the hall. 
The stealthy footsteps of those who do 
their work like thieves in the 
they were making their way down 
the hall from her husband’s bedroom, 
and walked softly past her door and 
whispered, before resuming the labored 
step of those who carry a dead weight. 
Then the library door at the end of the 
Mrs. Brentwing buried 
it was as if she had again felt 
that unwavering grasp in which she had 
so long been passively content. 

* Not until—until it is over,” she said, 
and signified that she wished to be alone. 


not 
of something 


honest 
night 


passage closed. 


her face; 


When New York recovered its breath 
after the announcement of Henry Brent- 
wing’s marriage, some twenty years be- 
fore, it was understood that his wife had 
heen a widow from one of the smaller 
towns—Troy or Utica—and that she was 
socially as obscure as she was actually 
lovely. The outer darkness in which 


she 


had dwelt, prior to her discovery by 


her social sal- 
People with cousins in Troy or 


Brentwing. proved to be 
vation, 
was she had come 
never heard of the unknown 
Her family, ante- 
cedents, were as much of a mystery as if 
had married a 
pretty taste in 
Her method, nevertheless, of 
passport to that set 
recognition she coveted was so brilliant- 
amount to positive 
genius; the first society heard of her was 
the news of her safe and unostenta- 


Utica, or wherever it 
from, had 
beauty. history, 
the eccentric millionaire 
Polynesian belle with a 
nose-rings. 
obtaining a whose 


ly negative as to 


tious arrival. 

Her husband, though a member of a 
old New York family, had never 
taken a passing interest in the 


good 


even 


arduous frivolity to which his wife 

so strongly attracted. Wall Street | 
filled his life to overflowing till he | 
met Mrs. Howe, and she had given | 
a strange reviving sense of being hum: 
after all. He had from the beginning ; 
amused confidence in her ability 

justify herself with the particular cote: 
on which she had set her heart, desp 
her lack of social background and w} 
are 


loosely known as 


“ advantag 
That she fulfilled his expectations 
quite in line with her peculiar t: 
ent, as it were, of standing beautit 
and patient and of allowing the thi: 
she coveted to come to her. It was t! 
pathetic lack of aggressiveness that h: 
at first attracted Brentwing. 

Exemplary as her methods had _ be: 
a faint undercurrent of detraction ha 
begun to hum, but not before her positi: 
was too securely established to be di 
turbed by mere innuendo. It was whi 
pered that her first husband had been 
bookkeeper, whom she had divorced 
one of the Western States. The fact 
that he had been given the custody 
the child was the equivalent, so thes 
gossips said, to a sentence of guilt. U 
fortunately none of these rumors could 
be confirmed, owing to that screenin: 
obscurity before referred to, on the part 
of Mrs. Brentwing’s antecedents. 

Wallbridge had always felt before t 
day that it was not Alice Brentwing’ 
way to suffer; that life to her had be 
a steady marshalling of those forces that 
make for success. Her perfectly balanced 
nerves, reflected in her clear complexio: 
and youthful figure, had never know 
the wear of an hour’s worry. The eterna 
vigilance necessary to this all-important 
beauty had converted her into a St 
philosopher without having a conscio 
acquaintance with the first principles « 
the school. Of late years Wallbridg 
had been humorously inclined to regard 
Mrs. Brentwing’s perfections—no sep 
arate one of which revealed the touch « 
time—as he regarded those perfect!) 
bottled fruits that are the pride ot 
caterers’ displays—she was without spot 
or blemish, yet not fresh. 

3rentwing’s position in the world of 
finance had been ineite the 
daily press to write of his funeral as 
It brought back to town, 


such as to 


& eg 
obsec jules, 





THE 


eh New York languished in swelter- 
humidity, every one who had a proper 
le in being any one. The honorary pall- 
rers were drawn from that imposing 
p that, in default of anything more 

ional, the 

time to time heading, 
nerica’s Kings of And 
h operatic talent as the country still 
rded rendered a soul-stirring “ De 
ndis.” She went through it all in 
choking crépe they had pro- 
tor her, 
note of 


Sunday papers publish 
the 


Finance.” 


under 


sooty, 
taking 
within 


her consciousness 
the 
aping chasm; without, some spectac- 
r drama in which every one but her- 
seemed to be taking part. 

r vision cleared—she had tried to give 
dead only loyal thoughts, to 
p faith him in the face of al- 
damning For if Wall- 
lze knew of Laura’s presence in New 
rk, then Brentwing must have known 
and why had he deceived her? A 
por began to creep over her, but she 
fused the faithful Dart’s smelling- 
ts—it was too blessed not to feel the 
| foree of her own bitter questioning. 
Wallbridge held 


service; was 


Gradually 


man 
with 
evidence. 


himself in readiness 


Mrs. Brentwing’s decision when it 


g 
ld be “all over.” He had assisted 
from the carriage that had drawn 
in front of the Madison Avenue 
se when she had intimated, by 
his arm, 
would not 
blinds of the late house 

mourning were already raised, and 
thin there was a conspicuous absence 
flowers and of other evidences of a 
sperate resolve toward cheer that kind- 
disposed friends had undertaken to 
She led the way immediately 

her study, where their last talk had 

n; again his perfectly schooled eye, 
ravelling imperceptibly, saw that she 
had removed her child’s photograph, and 
that the picture of her husband once 
more occupied its customary place. 

‘You must be very tired, dear Mrs. 
Brentwing; wouldn’t it be better to 
ee me to-morrow—or even when you are 
juite rested 2?” 

Her answer was to motion him to be 
seated. “The connected with 
my husband’s property can wait, certainly 

but I must ask you to put in my hands 


a de- 
that the 
longer be 


ning pressure on 
cial interview 


The 


aved. 


reate. 


business 
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the means of communica- 
tion with my daughter.” 


Ile consulted his watch. 


immediately 


“Tm afraid 
it’s too late to-day, but you could arrange 
her Miss 
stenographic 
office 


young 


to meet morning. 
successful 
the 
she employs 
has, I 
perous concern.” 
“And is this 
my daughter works 
town with me?” 


to-morrow 


tlowe has a 


bureau in one of down-town 


buildings ; several 


women, and believe, a very pros- 


that 
same 


generally 
the 


known 


here, in 


He saw her steady herself against the 
shock of impending revelation. “ To the 
best of my knowledge,” he said, “no one 
knows now but myself.” 

She drew her breath quickly before 
the next question. “ Then 
knew ?”’ 

“ Yes—he 


swered, 


my husband 


The 


any 


knew.” lawyer an- 
that attempt to 
friend’s could only 
slightly lessen a wrong that still, in its 
utter cruelty, might appear to mask som«¢ 
purpose favorable to herself. 

“Will 


please e 


feeling 


justify his course 


her address 
I am; as you see, a little tired.” 
Silence, patience, long 
been the with which had 
forged the armor of her life that speech 
was as foreign to her now as in the days 
when Brentwing ~had confused these 
with meekness. She had no 
intention of confiding in Wallbridge her 
opinion of her late husband’s course in 
the matter of this separation, but the 
that made of 
her delicate fair face shocked him more 
than a “ 

Next morning 
down-town before 


you give me now, 
plianey, had so 


weapons she 


qualities 


ruin the knowledge of it 


scene” would have done. 

her 
her servants, the faith- 
ful Dart, or the that the doctor 
had insisted on retaining in the house 
in ease her grief should bring about a 
bad turn, knew that she was awake. It 
was the employees’ hour on the Elevated, 
and she found herself crushed in a throng 
of pallid-faced girls, men nervously alert, 
and others who looked weeks in arrears 
with Her 
screened her face from recognition, but 


she was on way 


nurse 


sleep. heavy widow’s veil 
in that crowd there was no one likely 
to know her. It had been a long time 
since she had rubbed elbows so closely 
with humanity. Wealth, that had given 
had also furnished 


luxury, seclusion ; 
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when she had travelled with Brentwing, 
each detail of the journey was carefully 
weighed and econsidered—the whole re- 
solving itself into a sort of ceremonial 
of exclusion. 

But now, as she stood for a moment 
outside the office building, whose gigantic 
height suggested the soaring flight of a 
monumental shaft, she was reminded of 
the days when she used to bring little 
Laura to the office where Howe had been 
employed, wait for him to finish his ac- 
counts, and wheel the baby-carriage past 
the big furniture shop on the main street, 
and wonder if they dared risk taking 
the grained-oak table for the parlor—on 
the instalment plan. 

She looked for her daughter’s name on 
the black and white wall directory be- 
tween the revolving doors and the first 
group of elevators—the sight of it made 
a pulse in her bosom rise chokingly and 
sent her stumbling toward the first de- 
scending car that, with its mate, was ply- 
ing its way up and down like the weights 
of a gigantie seale. The car stopped 
abruptly at the floor she had asked for: 
confusedly she wandered about the maze 
of bare, clean corridors—half expecting 
to see the little girl from whom she had 
parted twenty years before come from 
one of the closed doors. Her daughter’s 
name again, this time in _ business-like 
gilt letters on an opaque. glass door, 
pulled her together with the shock of a 
cold shower—and she opened the door of 
a room where a half-dozen girls were 
clattering at as many typewriters. The 
one nearest the door said, in answer to her 
question, that she would see if Miss Howe 
were disengaged, and without inquiring 
the visitor’s name went to an inner office. 
A moment later the messenger standing 
on the threshold of this sanctum nodded; 
time was evidently too precious to be 
wasted in formalities, and Mrs. Brent- 
wing walked toward the door. 

When the young woman writing at the 
flat-top desk raised her head, her mother 
had the feeling that she was again con- 
fronted by her sister-in-law—the one who 
had never liked her and prophesied that 
she would not make Samuel Howe a good 
wife, The likeness was startling—the 
same squareness of brow, the straightness 
of glance, the same uncompromising 
goodness that must have its funeral pyre, 
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in the market-place if need be, or in t 
home circle if times have grown tolera 

Miss Howe waited for the lady 
mourning to state her errand, but th 
was something in that overrighte 
young glance that made it more diffic 
than the older woman could have s 
posed, 

“T am—I am—” She put back 
veil; the casual glance of the youns 
woman intensified, her features paling a 
sharpening as the fragile prettiness of | 
other fastened itself on her consciousn 

“1 know—you are Mrs. Brentwing.” 

Her visitor unconsciously put up | 
hand in protest. “I am your mother.” 

The girl at the desk stirred restlessly. 
and it took a moment or two for her + 
put the words together. “I’ve grown 
accustomed to thinking of myself as h: 
ing no mother—that the reality confus 
me. During my father’s lifetime he v 
all in all to me—and now I em absorlb. 
by other things.” 

Mrs. Brentwing made no reply imm 
diately; it seemed that she would hay 
to make out a very good case for hers: 
to secure justification at the hands 
her daughter. What was her case? S|! 
had never felt the necessity of formu): 
ting one before. 

“T came here, Laura, thinking.that 1 
the rest of my life we’d be together—| 
you don’t seem glad to see me.” 

In her uneasiness the girl used the on 
word that she had meant to avoid. “ Y« 
made your choice long ago, mother; how 
ever hard it was for my father and me, 
we accommodated ourselves to it. And 
now that I have made my place in life, 
it doesn’t seem fair to ask me to giv: 
it up because something has happened to 
make you change your mind.” 

‘But what am I asking you to giv 
up— ?”’ 

“ Oh, if it’s only a friendly call?’ Th 
girl smiled; she had beautiful teeth, and 
her mother saw for the first time how 
handsome she was'in a boyish sort of way. 

“ Does this sort ‘of life mean so much 
to you?’ Her mother glanced around 
the well-furnished office, listened again 
to the clattering babel of typewriters in 
the room beyond; twenty-four hours of 
it, she felt, would have driven her mad 
And here was this girl, her daughter, pri 
ferring it to luxury. 
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“Oh, I’m over the first fine edge of 
mv enthusiasm; I don’t come back eve- 
nings and work for pure love of it, but 


thoroughly. My one regret 
s that my father did not live to see the 
I’m making of it; he went with- 
it so much to keep me at school and 


I enjoy it 
1eCess 


get things started that it seems cruel to 
think he did not live to enjoy it.” 

“ You loved him dearly, then—?” 

“Who could help loving him dearly ?”’ 
Then she broke off abashed—it was as if 
she had said a tactless thing to a stran- 
ger. The dull red came into Mrs. Brent- 
ving’s cheek and burned there. 

‘Can’t you see, child, that what I did 
was as much for your sake as my own? 
I could not foresee this long separation. 
I gave you up with the idea that when 

i came back to me you were to have 
everything that makes life worth living. 
You 
that it seemed cruel you had to grow up 
I did, without 
but the cruel 
life ahead of you.” 

The girl had a pencil in her hand and 
inconsciously she made characters on the 
while she talked— 
characters that stood for the pro and con 


were so pretty, Laura, so sweet— 


with 
; 


the way advantages, 


sordid things ( 


nothing 


back of a note-book 


of the case. She had become very grave; 
she wanted to be just, absolutely just— 
even to Mrs. Brentwing. She would not 
herself to think of her as mother 

3ut surely I could have had the ad- 
vantages my father gave me if you had 


allow 


stayed— ?” 


“ Advantages!” The older woman 
could not keep the scorn out of her 
voice. “It was to shield you from such 


advantages—drudgery—the rough contact 

ith life—that I took things into my own 
hands. That I failed utterly to protect 
vou from them was through no fault of 
my own.” 


“To me there are things worse than 


what you call ‘drudgery and the rough 
contact with life.” As she said this 
Laura was all Howe—principles and 


prejudices—the Howe traits incarnate. 

The women sat looking at 
other in silence, each presenting to each 
the impenetrable riddle of personality. 
When the mother spoke again it 
to urge upon her daughter those things 
that her own heart had yearned for in 
the lean years of her youth and ungrati- 


two each 


was 
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fied ambition. 


“Dear child, you are 
thrusting aside life without knowing 
what it-means. Don’t apply to me all 


the petty standards you’ve ever heard of 
without let’s 
travel get ac- 
quainted. 


and 
and 


knowing me—come 


wherever you. wish, 
Laura, you are 


your puritanical way, and it will be bet- 


a beauty in 
ter than being young again to see you 
have your chance. We'll go to Europe and 
let the world get used to thinking of 1 


Ss as 
mother and daughter while we are away; 
I know you would.” 

But the girl only shook her head. The 
the the earth, 
from the high mountain, did not tempt 
he r. 


you'd love it, dear 


prospect of kingdoms of 
The older woman was beginning to 
lose her ground, it was so cruelly differ 
ent from had expected; 
attributed attitude to the in- 
fluence of the girl’s father and his sisters. 


what she she 


Laura’s 


Experi nee counselled discretion, but old 
aversions to the family her daughter so 
burst forth like a 
and when the flame 
was checked the havoe had been wrought. 


strongly resembled 


long-smothered flame, 


“Tt is apparent you have drawn your 

from the 

vour father and his family 
The girl at the desk did not wait for 


eonelusions of me teaching of 


her to finish. “I drew my conclusions 
of you from what they did not say. Let 
us understanc. each other once and for 


all, since it would only be painful to re- 
peat the experiment of this 

My tor father’s 
makes it impossible for me to assume a 


interview. 
reverence my memory 
semblance of friendship toward the wom- 
an who spoiled his life. He never spok 
of you but once, and then it was to re- 
gret that he was unable to provide thos« 
luxuries that he seemed to feel were your 
How did 1] 


From the picture of you that always stood 
on the mantel, and that he used to 


, 


due. know you to-day ’ 


give 


me to kiss before I went to bed as a 
child. And you want me to come and 
share Brentwing’s money, be known as his 


stepdaughter—that would be a 

experience for my father’s only child!” 
The mother got slowly to her feet. “I 

did understand that felt like 


this or I would not have come—you will 


strange 


not you 
kiss me, won’t you, for good-by ?” 
Laura Howe hesitated. 
“Tf your father gave you my picture 


surely he wouldn’t want 


to kiss. 


you to 























refuse me now.” Sure as Laura had been 
of the rightness of her principle and its 
practice, the hungry embrace of her 
mother unnerved her and filled her with 
a sort of unwilling compassion for the 
woman who clung to her with such tragic 
desperation. Perhaps there would have 
been a different conclusion to things had 
not their embrace been rudely startled 
by a peremptory knock at the door, and 
the girl who had announced Laura’s 
mother again stood on the threshold. 

*“ Excuse me, Miss Howe, but Wall- 
bridge, Treadwell & Wallbridge want 
some rush work in connection with the 
Brentwing estate—want it by noon, and 
must have an answer immediately.” 

The name Brentwing came as a shock 
to the quickened sensibilities of both 
women—to Laura it was the name of an 


enemy, the destroyer of her father’s 
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S sweet as purple dusk, 


Ah no not now. 


I had 









This was thy likeness in 
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A Song for Twilight 
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the days 





home; the sound of it added fuel to t] 
flame of her resentment. To the wid 
it was the light at the end of the lo 
dark passage—that made endurable thi 
failure of her motherhood. He had n 
hesitated to risk her severest judgmen! 
to save her from this cruelest of exp 
riences: to him, the child that was dea 
in feeling was dead in fact. It was tl] 
benefit of the doubt to the dead man 
or nothing! 

Laura’s voice, vibrant with the right 
as the Howes would have sensed it, ran; 
cut above the clatter of the typewriter 
to the girl awaiting her answer: “ No, w 
haven’t time for any Brentwing matter,’ 

At the words her mother slipped 
through the door without a single back 
ward glance, hugging to her famished 
heart the merciful delusion that her hus 
band had deceived her only to be kind. 
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as fair 
As morning shaking out 
So sweet, so fair, art thou. 


her clouds of sunny hair, 


forgotten—no, not now! 





When all the world seemed singing songs that were thy praise. 
Thy heart was sweet and soft, 


Thv face how oft 
thought the 


I 





dawning 


Now, should another lover ask, 


light—how oft! 









Thy heart but as a stone, thy face but as a mask, 


I needs must paint, and say, 


Ah, not to day, 
Ah, 





ask no more, no 


Only when now and then I dream 


more, to-day! 


A moment (and forget), thy face and heart both seem 
So fair and sweet once more 


That as before 


T love thee, love thee—as before! 














Oases 


BY PHILIP 
ER parks are the pleasant oases 
that redeem New York, the great 
American desert! With its ugly 
rock - paved trails, 
ijons of iron and adamant, barren, un- 


iff - dwellings, and 
vely, shimmering dizzily with summer 
heat and back-flung glare of the naked 
in, and all of it rendered daily 
added population, the 
asphalt, more brick caverns and 


more 
lesolate by on- 
reep of 
harsh as 
region of mu- 


like the 


soul of 


nerete sidewalks, gray and 
va, New York is a 
aridness, alleviated, 


the 


ipal 


tark Sahara, only where 


reation breaks through. 
Man that th 


Afric sands yield wells and greenery in 


has ceased to marvel 
ll their bare austerity, and now he com- 
marvel that the 
relief. Moreover, 
r every lone caravan of men and brutes 


mences to more city 


iould achi ve a like 
that eruises Sahara, glad to crawl to the 
and fragrance of the 
there the innumerable 
caravans of an empire to hasten, famish- 
ng for nature’s benediction, to the parks 
and oases of Manhattan. 

And the 
tried, the city-bound who may not escape 
the burning precincts of the city desola- 
tion, the homeless, the comfortless, 


coolness emerald 


havens, are all 


these are- caravans of sorely 


and 
the children who are otherwise denied a 
contact with the the earth. 
lo what extent the city parks are oases 
to these many wayfarers may be 


bosom ot 


appre- 
ciated only by those who have felt and 
inderstood the mighty thirst and in- 
tinct for physical intimacy with the sod 
that is in us all, or have sometimes seen 
the tens of thousands of otherwise hope- 
less human beings strewn upon the grass 
and earth mercifully left unoceupied by 
the appalling growth of America’s lar- 
gest metropolis. 


By great good fortune they are fairly 
numerous and tolerably hospitable, thes 


products of man’s noble alliance with 


cre ation, despite the reversal of processes 


in Gotham 
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whereby man with his town has desertized 
an island once all oasis, leaving here and 
lake of greenery un 
blanketed by paving-stones and houses. 
New .York with a 
with its teeth in 
Walled in by 
buildings in the 
Battery affords 
man-made 


there a speck or 


begins and 
open 
most tower- 

world, the old 
first relief in the 
the city’s seaward 


park 
nature’s 
the 


ends 
country. 
ing 
time 
desert, at 
end, or southern extremity, while far to 
the north Van Cortland Park and the 
Bronx behold the steady advance of wall 
and macadam that tread down 
and hillocks of 


themselves 


the trees 


and natural rock 


the 


grass 
and scattered 
green acres of the town. 

Manhattan 


and 


between 


re stricted as to 
like for 
instance, aiford vast spaces such as Hyde 


Island is 
space, may not, London, 
and Regent parks, Kensington Gardens, 
and heaths and 
Nevertheless it is doubtful if any large 
city of the more pic- 
turesquely or nobly abetted in the crea- 
tion of Manhattan by. 
the splendid handicraft of nature. 

The entire surface of th 
formerly a_ broken 


prodigious commons. 


world has been 


her parks than 


island was 

succession of hills, 
hollows, and massive 
With all manner of trees 
buttresses of 


meadowed 
ledges of rock. 
and its 


slopes, 
granite, it was all 
originally a park of alternating glad 
and rugged eminence. To-day, in a num 
ber of the parks, both dell and cliff, 
with all their stately brotherhood of trees, 
remain almost as the world - heaving 
forces of left them, with here 
and there a hollow filled to make a lake, 
and here and there a stream of water r 
supplied to a channel, by of addi 
tional charm. 

To the 


pealing of 


creation 


way 


the 
New 
necessity to 
the 


and 


beauty 
the parks of 
those reduced by 


lover of least ap 
York ar 
mere con- 
like 
Madison, and 


squares, - ich as 


ventional form 
Battery Park, 
Washington 


open spaces, 


Unik nh, 


citic s 
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throughout the world invariably support. 
The four ineomparables are Central 
Park, Morningside, Riverside, and the 
Bronx. Nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted that for sheer comfort to the 
weary and relief to homeless pilgrims 
of the desert the open squares, with their 
fountains, shade, and benches, though 
ceaselessly assaulted by the roar, grind, 
and rumble of the vast metropolitan 
machine, are far in the lead of their 
calmer, more splendid prototypes beyond. 

It must not be supposed that these 
lesser oases are unattractive. Battery 
Park is a level field of grass and flourish- 
ing trees that, bathed in the sunlight of 
a spring or autumn day, calls thousands 
to its benches. Its sea-wall fronts the 
harbor, where the white-winged gull, the 
surging tug, and the greyhound of the 
wide Atlantic pass ceaselessly in the traf- 
pageantry of life. When the 
bay is a sparkling mirror of gold and 


fic and 


the leaves contentedly murmur in a lan- 
guid breeze from Cuba, there are thou- 
sands of foot-sore, heart-sore wanderers 
who find the old Battery as weleome as a 
bit of detached 
from its source. 


heaven immeasurably 


Considerably farther up the island, 
where noisy trade, close crowding of in- 
habitants, and haunting smells of man 
and his deviees devastate vast areas, I 
found a_ representative oasis of this 
humbler type, worn nude by the frantic 
enjoyment of its charms indulged in by 
visitors. It is little Hudson 
Park, by its size and functions a ju- 
venile well in the desert. It is just a 
mere postage-stamp of greenery, embossed 
It is charming 
unexpected, with its 


its daily 


on a corner of the town. 
nevertheless, and 
granite pagoda fountain, its large limpid 
pool in a sunken garden, its trees and 
playground, and all too prodigal meed 
of hospitality. For the greater part its 
wayfaring desert travellers are youngsters. 
It is they who have flung themselves, 
as it were, on its lap till its grasses have 
all been worn away. It is they who 
breathe a fresher elixir from the cool- 
ness and plash of its waters. And their 
cries of delight arise on the clangor of 
iron-laden wagons, hoof-beat of horses, 
and train roar thundering by incessantly 
on the elevated structure, as they romp 
in the swings, soar skyward on the see- 
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saws, and shoot down the polished flum 
that an indulgent city parent has pr 
vided. desert oasis with 
slippery chute, made and installed 
children to use in 
nether 


Fancy a 
wearing out th 
What wonder t 
grasses have succumbed! Yet why 


garments! 


oasis that does not serve its uses? <A) 
this one, I repeat, is for tiny wait 
otherwise famished in the desert. 
Judged by the standard of every-day 
utility and comfort, the mere conve: 
tional oases are the most indispensal 
of all. Judged as one is wont to judg 
his mother, they are probably the loveli: 
as well. They fulfil, as it were, a mate: 
nal function, impossible to parks mor 
distant from the scenes of city strife an 
desert weariness. Washington Square i 
from, and 
squares are 


barely removed Union an 
Madison fairly upon, th 
great main highway through the desert 

Broadway—the trail of ceaseless cara- 
vans, burdened with riches and poverty 
prodigal joys and fathomless woes, trag- 
edy, hope, and despair. 

Hundreds of thousands of exhausted 
travellers these resting - spot 
throughout the year, from babies halt 
stifled by the desert heats and aridness 
to feeble old men, fast nearing the end 
of their journey. Save for the trees and 
grass, however, there is nothing natura! 
in any of these three, nothing to sing| 
them out for particular beauty or th 
characteristics of Manhattan’s nobler 
oases. There is nothing in any one, for 
instance, comparable to the slender, pr 
cipitous beauty of Riverside Park, 01 
the Hudson’s edge, beginning at the seat 


occupy 


of commercial war, by coal and railway 
vards or dingy wharves, half-way up th 
city’s length, and practically terminating 
at the tomb of Grant, with its legend, 
“ Let us have Peace.” 

For sheer cultured 
tion, and variety of contour, textur 
and foliage, this exquisite strip has 
no rival in the land. Not only is 
all the natural growth augmented by 
quadrupled rows of elms in the famous 
drive along its crest, and not only are 
its walls, its granite stairways, and its 
natural rock masses all masterpieces of 
harmony and appropriateness, but the 
mile-wide Hudson laves its sloping edge, 
and across the tides the Jersey heights 


loveliness, situa- 
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or 
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in ever- 
nging aspects ot 
heence. 
a thousand 
s along its 
park pre- 
vis- 
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supply the 
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varied  leaf- 
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river, over 
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The 
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‘ Incorpo- 
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and chasms 





rside, p 


the lit wly 


irticu 
eom- 
extension 


Grant’s tomb, whe re eran 


has been employ 
hillside feat 
render Nev 
those of 
Thus Morni 
a flawless gem spilled ou 
entral P: itself, and 
ged upheaval of adamant, 
ay on hillside and half in a 
one h indred feet be low 
something less than a milk 
ength it exemplifies a series of nat 
and artificial beauties unequalled 
where on the continent. It has 
rock as huge as a eastle that 


nature that 
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Such stairways as imagination builds to 
ascend to palaces of kings. like ancient 
Solomon’s, rise to terrace on terrace, 
and warm up goldenly in the morning’s 
sun as the first rays fall upon the park. 
They, too, are granite, railed with bronze, 
their posts, steps, and structure excep- 
tionally massive, and~ overtwined with 
clinging vines that, when the autumn 
burnishes their garnet and their gold, 
flame upward on the clean gray bulk with 
a splendor only possible to nature. 


More than any of the city’s parks this 
same little Morningside flourishes in 
poplars. Their tall minuet in the sum 


mer breeze is graceful beyond expression. 
They render the scene peculiarly Italian, 
rising on successive terraces and domi- 


nating all the other trees. Indeed, there 
s nothing in Gotham quite so Italian 
as this perfected bit of landscape 
Shrubbery, trees that bloom and fling out 
redolence from petalled chalices, and 
groves that sift a dappled gold upon the 

















and cool expanses of grass, com- 
the enchantment that the small 
on the hundreds of children 
who, during the summer, 


practically live within its borders. 


It has nooks of shade for the hotter 


isons of the year, and niches of sun 


ine and protection from the winds of 


spring and failing autumn. Certain old 
cronies, veterans of our Civil War, and 
veterans also of the battle TO survive, 


I 


] 


have frequently 


favorite haunts of sun 


™m 


tically christened bit 


art, content to pass their declining 


n the narrow confines 


{ 


t he 


littl 


evond which stretches the desert 
babi 
halting « 
needful 
with earth and grass and trees that 


as elsewhere the 
endless caravans, 
march of life for th 


spot makes possible. 


oasis, 


But 


s compris 


m the 


intimacy 


such 


Central Park, unlike the others, sup 


plies an oasis for rich 


The wealthy. famishit 
gold for opportunities 
al thats 


f 


? 
and 


in 


poor 


alike. 


Saharas of 


rreen 


in the 
less 


] 


piace 
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and fh 
on the ! 
These and contident little rog 
are rapidly be« ; 


breed, irish in its trees, 


bounty of admiring 
frisky 
coming 
with 
‘ontribute to the 


dren can never be estimated. 


famous tor the 


friendliness man. How 


much t 
enjovment of the el} 
except py 
haps by a wise Recor 


iw Angel of thir 








ine and eternal. 

Aside from 
splendid driveways, t] 
saddl path tor equi 
travellers, the boat 
lovers’ pathways, 
hasins for children 
iso in sailing boat 
ther 
portions of the 
‘k devoted to 


and dabbling, 
many 
other 
Per 


haps the most charm 


masean comforts. 
ing example of its 
that a 
corded to hundreds 

tiny 
the 


hospitality is 


May queens, 
early 


} 
te | 


spring and 


summer. I have 
no less than fifty at 
time of these 
little 


with 


dainty 
monarchs, each 
her court about 
the and 


her on { 
shade, where the 


in the 


grass 


bosom is 
] 


park’s great 
levelled in maternal 
amplitude. All through 
the month of May and 








ELINESS OF BRONX PARK IS 


tractions itself. In its 


ridges, masses, and ledges of and 


tangles of 
inere dibly 


b 1 
rock, 


its inmolested groves and 


trees and vines, it is “wild” 
and nat iral. Fo 


eral bickering 


ir dainty lakes and sev- 
the former filling 
hills of the 
ravines rill- 
animals also to 


rid and 


streams, 
ded 


latter following small 


dimples il the re rock, 


and 
urage many 


from a harsher wi 


( ntented 


‘ks from polar ineclemen- 
cies make yearly homes among the 
the 
of unalarmed 


water- 
while 


live, 


sticated in park, 


squirrels 


reign. 
May is 


peev ish, 


into June they 
If the first of 
cold or 
matter ¢ 
Saturdays 


certain to be 


UNCITIED NATURE 
what 
There are 
four or five remaining, 
brig! be 

the 


tournament 


of which are 
On these 
children’s for 


the 


romp; 


oeeasions grass is 
and 
and if with gauze 


stead of silk 


and cheese-cloth in- 

cloth-of-gold they 
pitch their pavilions on the field, they 
the roval, the less 
happy for the day of their mimie splendor 
and the seeptre ot love they wit ld. I 
have seen the little often 
regalized with pink mosquito-net, in lieu 
of costly 
to the 
blocks 


and 


are none le Ss hone 


May-queens 


lace and satins. They march 


park not infrequently from many 
for 


away, few of the poor abide 
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togged 
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al step 
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urged a 
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the 


the offspring of one 


to land it in 
It ‘learly 
ther in its natural characteristics 
the “ Mount ” 


is 


from which it derives its 


than anything 


other 


astonishing 


the 


more 
in either of 


f the 


ame 


parks by 


with which it 


abruptness 





shaded or sun- 
they 
emain all day to 
then, 

the 


oasis 


and 
dusk, to 


at of the 


some; 


vhat wearied in- 


and in 

broken 

back 

nce again to the 

lesert, to resume 
ge of life. 

East Rive r 

at the brink 

ce asel Ss 

ic that 

ig Island 

is another 

small 

municipal 

has 
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to supply. 
Hudson 

Park and the Bat- 
it i 
‘lusively 


almost 


ter’ 1s 
em 
t h« 


ha 
peings oO 


by 
imbler 
the 


city. From 


its cool seclusion 
the 


are 


wate r’s 





visible 


edge 








stee ] 
link 
and 
It 


regular, 


the huge 
spans that 
Long Island 
Manhattan. 
the 
spared from a greedy city 

Equally detached, but 
turesque and startling as 
the midst of the 
Morris Park, up at the 
of Harlem. As the earth 
flung off a satellite, so Central Park, or 
Morningside, flung 
off this rock-saddled island of green ry, 


is 
merely conventional oasis, 
’s needs. 

far more pic- 
a bit of nature, 


little 


eastern 


set in town, is 


Mount 


edge once 


might almost have 


valley of streets in all 
Sueh a cliff of rock 
it in the of 
habitations seems almost incredible, even 


the 
ne ighborhood. 


rises from 
that 
miles human 


as 


presents 
here in Gotham, that was once all oasis 
and hills. 

In sharp contrast with the small, con- 
the 


calm 


ventional parks of the city are two 
great domains of 


prised in the Bronx and Van Cortland 


and com- 


grass 
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The 


accommo- 


*s northern limits. 
itficiently large to 
that is so 


that a 


or a stream 
It is 


vdmiral, 


said, indeed, 


during the war of the 


commanded his captains to 
Bronx and destroy the camp 


on, adjacent to its banks. 
Phe the eff 
the Bronx to a pocket-sized brook, 
ild quite 

f 


ip the spout Ol 


captains mack ort, discovered 
and 
as readily 


re ported that they wo 


indertake to sail a kettle. 


enough, hows ver, for the 


rs and for beauty and charm, in 


tual autumn armada, to navi- 


ite argosies, seattering 
as they go. 

The loveliness here, as in portions of 
Van Cortland that of 
citied nature 
Manhattan was, 
and hou Bird-song 
vild tlowers have nested here 
that his 


are 


Park, is un- 
T he se are 


before 


such 


OUSCS as 


man came with 


streets has lin- 


gered and 
and 
They 
creation, 
with 


always, in confidence man 
desert were halted far beyond 
rld of 
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imply opel jovous 


merged on farther borders 


the vast, unexampled oasis, 
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One after 
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poor 
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with a beauty and hospitality that have 
and marvel of the world 
States of 


been the refuge 
the 
three thousand miles in width. 


acres and the continent, 


Like Regent’s Park in London, th 


Bronx oasis has extended its welcom: 
to the somewhat 
the globe Its 
destined to surpass in completeness and 
their 


like 


commons, pro 


reluctant animals 


zoological gardens are 
institution of 
Van Cortland, 
heaths and 
epens for golf 
and 


beauty every type 
in the world. 
of London’s 


vides vast 


some 


and other out 
the 
playgrounds for grown-up children. 

A frozen 
anomaly, vet I 
Manhattan 1 
eratifving in 
of 
raiment. 
hold a 


the icy 


door diversions. It Bronx are 


perhaps he 
the 


oasis 


may 


have parks 


seen 
10 less inspiring and spirit 
the Ww 
than in 


And he 


thousand 


inter, under blankets 
their delectable 
ho. 
sledding 
Morningside 
parks will hesitate, as ] 
which 
for the 
need of 


snow, most 


whose joy it is to 
youngsters 
down inclines of 
and Riverside 


the vear is least 


season oO 


littl 


now, to pronounce 
charming 
most in thes 


de sert way farers 


camps of nature. 


Time 
TEASDALE 


the fi 


1] 


love s 


beat 


me, me not, 
fast, 
let 


me say 


last. 


leafless stem 
heart knew 
said to me, 


true. 





Heroes 


CALVIN 


FTER Dad had stayed to shut off 
steam, the 
the “S” 


jumped 
kind of 
and 
night call 
was Epic who gave 
his the eda 


between his pension and my 


time his engine 
curve, I 
ed by the railroad 
e Superintendent made m« 
\ But it Unel 
a home in house at 


was 


company, 


’ whe re, 
larv, we managed to keep the cracker 
ypen. 

o battle-flag hung 
wall of the parlor, which was in 
f the other two 
4 Unele pie 
the hill the 


stan’still 


old. torn piece 


rooms, and one 
told me: “ At the 
Johnnies fit me to 
Then | 
trom ’em and marched on; 
nd as I elim up one side o’ the hill they 
clim down on the other 

Well, I find 
ddin’, with this history bein’ told, but 
it seemed like I'd walked a hundred miles 
the night before, callin’ out 
nd I thought | 
inder the flag, 
a battle 
Sixteen out o’ 


for a second. took 


flag away 


was ashamed to mvself 


train crews; 
Unele Epie 
with a lantern in his hand, 
to get th Number 
bed at two in the mornin’. 


could see 


havin’ men 0” 
He thumped his cane on the floor like 
‘You’d sit and go to 
if Old Grant was tellin’ you about 
the battle o’ Lookout Mountain,” he said. 

‘You just tell about it and see,” | 
answered, and he did, till I 


a eannon-shot. 


sle« p 


was wide 
awake. 

“They ain’t any boys these days like 
the then, and it 
made find this out 
live at the 
like George 
Grant: but they’d 
there was to do 
or their country, leavin’ us nothin’ but 
to stand still and look back. 

‘If anything 
think 


irmies ? 


boys o’ °62,” he said 
blue to 
hoped to 
great 
Old 


evervthing 


me pretty 

For Id 
with 
and 


again. 
same time 
Washin’ton 


about 


men 


done 


‘ 


turned 
out to 


good 


up, don’t 


you battle in 


we'd 
I asked. 
‘You might march a little,” answered 
Unele Epic; then he felt 
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march 


his way out- 


JOHNSTON 


} 


adoors with his stick, for he 
sight 


would never 
Under thi 
| heard him stop and sigh, and 
though I got 
and looked it 

that 


lat he was 


over a gun ho more, 
indow 
the war book down on the 
through, I could 
For I unde rstood 
dreamin’ of, and 
Ilero (¢ 


and 


forget sigh. 
seein’ 
in his blind way—th ity, with 
the great 


under the 


and woods, 
the Capitol 
indy flags. 

“Tf T could take him there once again,” 
[ thought, for it’s hard luck to have such 
built by the 
ountry is 
not be able to live in it 

‘T bet they miss Unele pie in Wash 
bee nN 
ashamed | 
Then I fell 


dreamed 0’ 


its marbl Ss 


dome 0’ shinin’ 


when the 
then 


a place 


eountry, 


your own savin’s, and 


in’ton, and 
there,” I 


vas too 


wonder why he ain’t 
thought, 


pore to 


and was 
him. 

book 

with bayonets, in a 
couldn't do as 
Unele 
bring out 


take 


asleep on the war and 


he roes quarrellin’ 
but I 
vhen asleep as 


Why, he'd 


dim way, well even 


Epie could awake 
those old pic 


which was wonde r 


tures in bright colors, 
f blind 


erumbled away 


ul for a man: but mine just 


into smoke, and when | 


woke it was too late to try dreamin’ ’em 
over again. 

[ shivered as if lyin’ 
hattle-field instead of the kitchen 
for the wind, all coated 
leaves, had begun to prowl like the wolf 
at the door durin’ the fall evenin’s, and 
blew his cold breath through the crack. 

“They fit me to a stan’still for 

te,” Unele Epic was sayin’, as he set 
the table could 
cook as well as a seein’ man; “then m« 
and the boys march on and on, with the 
fag which they’ve built 
reckon all the 
flag broke 
could see that city again if I 
led to it. But I’m 
and it ‘ll soon be 
old Comrade Epic.” 


stark on a 
floor; 


northwest with 


a min 


for supper which he 


a city under. 1 
like 


knew | 


the re is 
out; I 


skies one 


great just 
was ever 
fast, 


behin’ to 


marchin’ on 
left far 
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Ie found I was and with 
stopped talkin’ to himself : 
‘But Pd turn ’round 
© Paradise to look back at it; an’ if 
that 


awake now, 


are in the face 


there is treason, they can 


make the 
ildn’t comfort him any, I did- 
him know he *d 


and Ve 


been eaves- 


lropped ate supper without talk- 


dusk, 


lantern and pret nded 


in. Then it was 
to go, so I lit the 
veille on the window-pane. 
reveille for you,” said the old 
but All you have 
company 
cheerful 


and my time 


to drum re 

+ It’s 
man, “ t's taps for me. 
to fight is the railroad 
raise; the worl’s all 


for a 
and light 

It was black night outside, and stormy, 
hut o’ course he couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence: I guess he thought it was only 
blindness and the noise of old battles. 

I eouldn’t this. and at 
last did somethin’ I'd never dared before. 


| brought t he old 


I ave him like 


Gineral’s black cigar 


from under its glass case in the front 
parlor, and said, “ Take a whiff o’ this.” 
Ile sat still a minute and then an- 


swered: “ Benny, you oughtn’t to tempt 
me. *Tain’t been over thirty year since 
I smoked the other one. Still, Vl whiff 
m it a minute, though I won’t light it 
till I'm in Washin’ton.” 


There was a lot o’ history in 
and I didn’t blame him for smokin’ 
it outright: but he settled back peace ful 
with it between his lips, and after while 
I went out without 


that cigar, 
not 


night. 
to hear troopers gallopin’ past 


savin’ good 
I seemed 
as the trees crashed together in the windy 
and the foot- 


battalions, whisperin’ and storm- 


dark: leaves 


path in 


rushed up 


in’ into my face like mad. But this was 
as far as I could imagine things, and 
the rest o’ the way I could se only 
bare streets and streamin’ gas-lamps, 
till I came to the station. But Unel 


Epie could have seen great pictures in 
his darkness. 

As T was copyin’ the list 0’ crews to be 
ealled, th Supe rintendent came into the 
office with a strange gentleman. “ Ben,” 
he said, “they'll be hard to rout out o’ 
hed this kind o’ night.” 

‘Tl go after 
party,” I answered 


He laughed 


‘em like a_ stormin’ 
“That old unele o’ yours 


up Lookout Mountain 


has been chargin’ 











still think the eountm 
m to him?” 


answer, 


again. Does he 
owes Washin’t 

I eouldn’t 
intendent 


and the Supe r 


went on, to thi stranger 
‘Unele Epic is a he ro, and can't get ove! 
it, Mr. Winslow.” 

Then I knew this gentleman to be th 


General Manager, and looked up. Hk 


was a small, quick man, with gray hai 
and very sharp eyes. “I think rather 
more o’ the railroad heroes than o’ thos 


who saved the country,” he said, in 
dry way. 

Maybe 
all this 


it wasn’t 


the 
made me look 

for Unele 
ien’s father was the man who stayed 
in the ‘S’ wreck.” he spoke 
up, layin’ his hand on mv shoulder, and 
Mr. Winslow nodded. 

“ There ought to be good stuff in you,” 
Then they 
the despatcher, and I 


saw that 
thoug! 


Superintendent 
ashamed 


Epic. 


by his engine 


he said to me. went over to 
started out after 


the first crew. 


[ was used to watchin’ the city dic 
at night, as light after light went out 
in the windows, till only one was left 


here and there in the homes o’ sick people. 
But to-night it 
Once I 


was lonesomer than ever. 


saw the doctor and the buryin’ 


man out on the 


streets, and grew afraid; 

for boys nowadays ain’t like the boys 
0” ’62. 

I'd been proud to hear my father 


and wished 


only be as 


spoken of as a brave man, 


that people would fair to 
Unele Epie. “ They though,” 1 
kept thinkin’; “they don’t care anything 
for their country—only for the railroad. 
If that General Manager could only hear 
one 0” Unele Epie’s pictures, he’d feel 
what a hero is.” 

I'd always tried to imagine that I was 
a kind of sentry, callin’ out soldiers who 
were to see that the night went well for 
But now I felt that nobody 
cared whether it did or not, and almost 
surrendered the whole thing. Sleet began 
to patter on the panes o’ houses, and I 
behind time,. like a blind 
who hadn’t a single picture to remember 
or hope for. 

After makin’ the last round at day 
break I went home and shook the ice 
off my coat by the kitchen stove. “ Yes, 
yes; it’s all cheerful and light to you,” 
went on Uncle Epic, “and you oughtn’t 


won't, 


the nation. 


lagged man 











Worth Brehm 


“THEY AIN'T ANY BOYS THESE DAYS LIKE THE BOYS O 





TO 


mind sleet and storm more than 
we bovs did at Donelson.” 
My teeth chattered sO | 

I thought o’ 
didn’t take 
had fought over forts through 

Te “T bet he 
man,” I thought, and 


[epic the 


ans 


couldn't 
that General 


an- 
Man- 
much stock in 
ain't even a 
then asked 


country 


hnion 
| nel 


groin’ down-hill 


whether was 
‘It’s goin’ 
stock,” he 


tory, 


the old 


into his- 


along with 


Then 


| drank some 


down 
said. he went 
whil coffee and went 
to sleep and woke, by But history 
now seemed dead and distant, I couldn't 


pict res 


turns. 


Set his and Once | 
dreamed I didn’t have any country. 
like this, 
gettin’ on 
less. I 


things, 


anv more, 


Two days 


Unel 


porely : 


crawled by and 


pic seemed to b very 
talkin’ less and knew he 
his tinn 


when on that 


just seein’ and 
last 
till I was pretty well seared. 
I believe he felt that I 
interest in the war news 


since I'd 


General 


“pent 


evenin’ he sat almost 


didn’t take 
more, and 
that 
Managers didn’t care about their 
country, I said to myself, “ Then what’s 

call-boy 


o’ myself I was a de- 


any 


come to understand even 


only a 
it?” So in spite 


the use of standin’ by 


erter from the old man’s thoughts. 


I remember, one mornin’ I was comin’ 
last eall, I noticed the 
General Manager's car front 
o the depot. The engine had just made 


a flyin’ switeh far 


in from the when 


standin’ in 


up the yard, and a 
that 
grabbin’ 


minute, 
the 
the 
heam. slow 
by the up to the depot, 
and I was hangin’ to it, about half under 
the wheels, when suddenly I heard a soft 
behind me. 
As I 
girl quite 
o’ the track. She had both held 
out me, and o’ course I caught 
as tight a hold of her as I could get. But 
my feet liftin’ 


be- 


freight-car comin’ down at 
| boarded it in 
rod settin’ 
The ear 


time we 


front by 
both 
runnin’ 


brake and feet. on 


was very 


ery 
head | 
still in 


little 
centre 


turned my saw a 
the 


arms 


standin’ 


toward 


instead of 
the 


slipped, and 


up, I sprawled on track 


side he r. 


he r 


The brake beam touched my feet, and 
I stiffened my body like 
lL eouldn’t 
if I'd wanted to, 


all over—my fingers 


wood, 
of the little girl 
for I tell vou I was stiff 
holdin’ to like 


a piece 0’ 


have let 20 


her 
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The car 


was movin ; 


claw. 
but it 
hour that. I 
and cinders, 
and 


an iron was barel 


movin’ it seemed a 
seratchin’ over the th 
trvin’ to hold my head 

thinkin’ a lot of 
I heard the 


little girl’s dress tore ; 


was 


another car jus 
ahead. town clock strike, t] 
then I got a ra 
across the forehead from the brake bea: 
of the ear ahead. 

Well, it’s a wonder I wasn’t tek 
scoped; but our car stopped still duri: 
that very second. So it came out all right 
the Supe rintendent’s offic 
when I got over it; the General Manage 
was ther 


I was in 


, and so was his little girl, wh 
tight hold o’ my hand. 
I got my new dress all 
said, the first thing. 

The General Manager spoke in a shaky 
voice: “] stuff in 


kept 


tore,” sh 


there good 
him,” he told the Superintendent. 
A little o’ the war stoel:, 
managed to say, for I 
fair to Unele Epic. 
The Superintendent 
and I turned my face to the wall. 
“Tere, this won't do, Ben,” he 
auickly; “Unele Epie’s a 
will; and vow’re just like 
But I felt he didn’t 
by this, and still; 
came in to look me over. 


said was 
maybe,” | 
wanted ‘em to bi 
laughed a little, 
said, 
hero if you 
him.” 

anything 
the doctor 


mean 


lay then 


The railroad company gave 


me a lay 
off, and I stayed around the house with 
my head tied up in a rag to please th 
doctor. And durin’ those few days, how 
Unele Epic and T did go into history! 

‘I allow that bein’ slid along the 
track hy a freight-car is somethin’ for 
boys o’ to-day,” he “though 
didn’t enlist for doin’ that, deliberate. 
sut let me tell you about chinnin’ Look- 
out. Yes, sir, we had to draw ourselves 
up -and chin it, 
our eye-winkers, 
like a time fuse 

Never in all my life before could | 
follow him in and out of his pictures, 
watel or slantin’ bayonets, 
and he was surprised. 

“T thought the old sperrit had been 
quenched “but 


Besides, actin’ 


said: you 


with cannon swingin’ 


and our hair burnin’ 


fires, 


among 


you,” he said; 


not. 


out o’ 


mavbe not: maybe 
as coweatcher to a 
little bit o’ the old 


wouldn’t have done it. 


freight-car shows a 


stock; a conscrip’ 
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proud enough to hear him say 


id when head would hurt and 


bit, he’d cheer m«¢ 


my 
i stumble a up by 
n’, “ Stan’ to your guns, comrade.” 


[ told him: * Wash- 


so plain since I’ve been here witl 


One day I can sec 
this time; don’t you think we could 


Visit it in one 0” the pictures, and 


ild smoke the Gineral’s cigar?” 
couldn’t, because in 
in'ton he could actu’ly see the whole 


and 


hi said he 


ng in green trees white marble 


| flamin’ flags. 
‘What | 
xplained, - su | 


to the ot he r boys. 


sight of *em,” he 


ean take it 


want is a 
along with 
Maybe it 
; but I dun’no’.” 

hard luck to him, and 
en the General Manager came back to 


ain’t 
>to me 
This 


was sure 


straight to house and 
tell me 
‘Unele 
Washin’ton.” 
‘Umph,” he 
‘Tve gr 
e went on then, “and you two can go 
I'll take Alice, too; she 
over the trip you took her on.” 
that didn’t 
our house 


vn and 
id, “ Ben, 


swered, 


our 
what want,” | 


and | 


you 


want to 


and thought it 
there 


said, 


over. 


t to run dow1 next wee “ag 


wishes 


iong. 
to talk 


Well, 


atter maybe we 
have a rousin’ camp-fire at 
99 


ery evenin 


We know you're tired; still you mus’ go 
Down to Atlanty to see the big show,’ 


vuld call 


got out his uniform. 


Unele Epie we like an old rusty 

gle; and h “Tv 
patched ’em in the evenin’ when the big 
oomed aroun’ 
said: “ but the 


vhich have gone up-hill from the stock o’ 


guns | 


Chickamaugua,” he 
moths are the only things 


62. Tl have to wear plain peace clo’es.” 
On the last sat 
! arechin’ orders, he so long that 


evenin’ waitin’ 
was still 


S’posin’, 


we 


Benny,” he 
likely, 
when | 

around like 


I began to scare. 
said at last re 
but s’posin’ that I 
here, 


course it ain’t 


can’t set get 
and just have to roos’ 
an old hooti y owl.” 

I was a deal troubled 
thing already, and this made it worse. 
“ Why, you can’t help but see,” I told him. 

“Well, s’posin’ I ean’t; do you think 
vou could tell me everything, just exae’ly 
as it is? 


good over 


one 


I ean’t stan’ for any mistakes, 


’eause these is matter o’ his- 


tory ind I’ve 
“T’ll tell ’em exae’lv.” I answered. 


vou know, 


got to take ’em along.” 


just the 


1 guess I « 


and he 


then an smoke there 
put the Gineral’s 
cigar into his carpetbag. 
mornin’ Mr. Winslow 
for us himself, and in an 
started for Washin’ton in a private car. 
“Td just as said Unele Epic; 
‘though I wasn’t a private when I quit.” 
Phe Manager 
again, worried 
For he seemed to have got 
while treatin’ me as 
he didn’t take any 
And it was th 
to Washin’ton 
the hotel. 
“These eatings ar 
th sutlers,” said 
didn’t take much 


same,” 
The next ealied 
hour we'd 


lie ve o 


General said “ Umph” 


which and hurt me, too. 


is mixed up, 
and 

sible, 
pie. 
e got 
went to 


kind as pos 


Unel 


when 


stock in 
Same Way 


in the evenin’ and 


like 
Unel 
dinner. 


livin’ among 
Epie, but he 
Instead, he 
was strainin’ his eves in every direction. 
“TIT dun’no’, but | 


he whispered. 


I’m goin’ t 
‘Ain’t that 
gentleman over yonder, with a full beard, 


In lie Ve 
make it,” 


and a stock, and a long coat with en 


broidered itt 2” 


I laid 


ager’s for 


wesc 
mv the General Man 


“Well, if it ain’t!” 


hand on 
a second. 
I answered 
‘Ha!’ he 
to tell me about 
‘IT must be careful and not strain my 
or [ll be see 
told after 
went to bed. 
already that 
Unele Epic the next mornin’. 
‘ Now, let’s start from the moniment.” 


said, “vou won’t have much 


Washin’ton to-morrow.” 


eves, 


in’ things before I com«e 


to ’em,” he me supper, and, 
bein’ tired, we 
fine 


‘T can see it’s a 


day,” said 
We walked through paths covered with 
till we the moniment. 
‘It’s a shame to leave that half finished, 
as if it had broke in two,” unele 
‘Still, it ain’t such a strain to see to the 


leaves came to 


said 
top, this way. Now, how high would you 
say it is, Benny ?” 

Mr. Winslow, who had me by 
started to answer, but 
to me: “I'd rather have you tell me what 
I ean’t see for We history folks 
have got to work together.” 

“Wav up; about two hundred feet,” I 
old him. 

“That’s what 
he answered: walked to th 
White TTouse, where he said: 

“They ought to all this in, 
tear thos eabins in 
Am I right, Benny ?” 


the arm, 


unele whispers d 


mvself, 


I’ve 


and then we 


alw avs told em,” 


and 
the 


fence 
down darky 


groun s. 
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“Te 3 


le uve 


answered; “it’s a shame to 
‘em there.” 

‘Now, my eyes ain’t used to seein’ it 
all at onee,” he explained, "so you go 
ahead and give me the partiec’lars.” 

Then I told him it was all like one of 
his own pictures; with the river shinin’ 
along one side, the trees yellow and gold 
through, 


and the great dome o’ the Capitol soarin’ 


with marble statues whitenin’ 
high over the « ity. 

“With the windy flags?” 

* Yes, with the windy flags.” 

‘Sure enough; I 
he said, 

We wandered around till 
and [ had to tell him lots o’ partie’lars. 

“’Pears to me 


ean see ’em all,” 


afternoon, 


it ain’t changed much,” 
he said while we were goin’ through the 
below the Capitol; 
they’d ruin it. It 
Washin’ton, if 
just one old comrade 
out Mountain.” 
‘Umph,” said Mr. 
then, “ Here is 
just unve iled.” 
Unele Epie laid a hand on his arm; 
“T know,” he said in a low voice; “ even 
if I was blind | could tell him; though 
he only stan’s there in stone.” 
“There are lions crouched 
added Mr. Winslow. 
‘©’ course they'd erouch. 
and then—why, then 
I'll sit down here and have a quiet smoke 
with him. I believe he’d like that better 


than anything else; he the 


been 
the 
| eould only meet 


gardens ‘I’ve 


afraid would be 
same 


to talk over Look- 


Winslow; 


your comrade; a 


and 
statue 


around 
him,” 
Benny, I’m 


goin’ to salute him; 


gave me 
cigar himself.” 
” T said. 
Umph,” said Mr. Winslow; 
and after uncle had lit the cigar, and sat 
down on the steps o’ the moniment for a 
quiet smoke, Mr. Winslow burst 
if he tried hard not to say it: 
* The Tell me 
ry, sir.” 
“When | 


“The same cigar, 


“Umph; 


out, as 


same cigar! the sto- 
took the 
the hill 
clim down on the other, a musket 
off in my I got the burnin’ pow- 
der, but not the ball.” 

“Well?” asked Mr. Winslow, in an 


way. 


flag and clim up 


one while the Johnnies 
went 


face. 


HUNTOUS 

‘Later, when I out o’ 
nital tent, the frien’ leadin’ 
man on ‘Gineral,’ he 


the hos- 
me stopped 


came 


hy a horseback. 
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mine who took 
had 
| thought you might 


said, ‘ this is a comrade o’ 
the Mountain, 
his eves blowed out. 


a flag on and then 
like to know him.’ 

‘I saluted, and felt one 

hand; ‘I would, said the Gineral 
I felt him look at me, and he started t 
but his voice broke down 
a little, and all he did was to put a cigar 
into my han’. 

*“* And after his eyes was out he held 
on to the flag, and fit man 
grabbed him,’ went on my frien’. 

“‘Qourse J] 


right hands,’ I explained. 


some gras} 


my 


say somethin’, 


back a who 


wanted to give it into 

“The Gineral started to speak again, 
but he didn’t have 
before. ‘Have 


quick, like that, and with another strong 


any better luck than 
another cigar, he said, 
shake he galloped on. 

“ The Gineral,” he went on, lookin’ up, 
‘was Old Grant. And I’m the last com- 
rade to have a smoke with him.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Winslow; and 
then he was perfee’ly still until Unel 
Then we went 
toward the last place of all—the Capitol. 

“Who thinks I ean’t see him,” 
unele, back for 
‘ there his erouchin’ 
viewin’ a million fightin’ 
clim past him down the other side o’ the 
hill ourselves? But we 
try safe on top of it.” 


Epie finished his cigar. 


said 


lookin’ one second, 


among lions, re- 


men, as we 


leave the coun- 
And Mr. Winslow 
did net say anything. 

We walked up the terrace and under 
Mr. 
speak to a 
around, for it 
left us, all day, 


the great dome. where for an instant 
Winslow stepped aside to 
man he knew. I turned 
was the first time he’d 
and I was afraid. 

‘BRenny,” said 
no more; it’s 
sight. Tell me. who is this marble man 
in front of us?” 


Uncle Epic, “Tl see 


too strainin’ on the eye- 


I hesitated, and my heart was leapin’ 


at its strings 
“Why don’t 

quickly. 
“ It’s 

told him. 
IIe stood quite still, as if frozen, and 


you answer?” he asked, 


Gineral—Gineral Jackson,” I 


then he gave a bitter, broken ery. 
“Benny, it is the head o’ Lineoln; I 
ean feel the look on his face. Why did 
you say Gineral Jackson?” T heard him 
fumblin’ with his. stick. 


eome on me, 
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“You traitor,” he whispx red; “you've spoke as sottly as if 

told me lies; lies, before Old Grant “I wish to look on ‘em, too—foreve 

and Lineoln !” with the same sight as you and Ben.” 
‘I wanted you to see the partic’lars; His arm was over my 


we were in a chure 


shoulders, an 
I did the best L could,’ I cried to him, I felt him draw the old soldier toward 
and then hid my face against Mr. Win- “ Ben may see 


again: but I elaim his 
slow’s arm. 


whether he does or not.” he said; “ ar 
* Ben told you truly,” he said, quietly, Unele Epic; I 


understan’ now; I wish 
‘everything as he has seen it.” 


oh, you must know how I feel about it 
Unele Epic thought a long time, and won’t you just have another cigar?” | 
I felt the breath goin’ out o’ my body; was glad to hear this; but gladdest of al 
then softly he felt my bandaged eyes for Mr. Winslow. 
under the hat brim. We stood still a minute, listeni: 
‘I wondered that you saw the pic- to tootsteps die away along the corri 
tures so plain lately,” he said, in a brave, dors. ittle Alice took hold o’ my hand 
clear tone, as if proud o’ somethin’; “but and _ th I heard Uncle 
1 was only jokin’; why, I can see plain) Mr. Win: !ow: 
enought for both of us, and, Benny, our “Stock «° ’62.” 
pictures were all true; I can take ’em 
along without changin’ 
His voice died away, and Mr. Winslow 


Epie say t 


And I was proud, and ashamed, too, t 
have so much said o’ me, before the fac 
o’ Lincoln, in tiie house of the old flag 


The Precinct 


ARTHUR LEWIS 


eee not what the precinct be 
Of my life, so the sun I see: 


So that a guerdon of gay flowers 
My window and my walk embowers; 
And little birds, with peep of day, 
And fall of eve, their fate obey. 


I care not what the narrow round 
By which my penury be bound. 

So I be saved from voices vain, 

The erush of greed, the grab of gain; 
From vapors, and the laden state 

Of them that hunger to be great. 


I care not what the little view 

Be mine of paths to pleasure due, 

So breath be there, where peace abides, 
Where lingers day—night nothing hides 
That is not weary with the best 

Of labor, kind, and come to rest. 





HE said, ‘He called, the other 
night, and instead of just talking 
twenty minutes or so, and then 
ng, he stayed till hawf pawst eleven!’ 
Che other girl did not say anything, and 
| listened so intently that I could have 
ght her slightest syllable as they 
inched by me on the snowy path in 
twilight of the Park. They were 
ming behind me, and I went slowly, to 
ar more, and as they passed, the first 
rl added, ‘But we had a good time.’ 
| eouldn’t make out whether she said it 
defiantly or exultantly, or merely in dis- 
appointment, to cover the confusion of 
her retreat from the main fact. 
“They kept on round the way they 
ere going, and I shall never forgive 
yself for not following them, and try- 
ng to hear more, if there was any more, 
and if there wasn’t, trying to divine what 
ore there might have been. They were 
iltivated girls; I knew it by their dress 
id their walk; the one who spoke had 
cultivated voice, and the other kept a 
‘ultivated whether it from 
envy, or pity, or mere impartial reticence. 
[ shall never know which it was, now, as 
I was fool enough to cross over to the 


silence, was 


Mall, at this most psychological moment, 
and go on to the Terrace, for no con- 
eivable reason except that this was the 
valk I had intended to take, and I was 
helpless in the hold of my purpose, in 
spite of the promise, the lure, of the 
words I had overheard.” 

“Some people,” we observed, “ would 
say eavesdropped.” 

“Why, no,” our friend returned, “ not 
ustly, would they? I have thought of 
that point. I hadn’t tried to surprise 
the confidence reposed in me, and al- 
though I would have very willingly pro- 


longed it, I didn’t. But why are we so 


down upon eavesdropping in one form, 
and not in another?” 

“ How do you mean 2” 

“We think it disgraceful to overhear 
what people are saying, but we rather 
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plume ourselves on their 


any 


reading 
thoughts, as we call it, if we have 
luck in it. But I believe people 
as much right to their thoughts as their 
words, if they are not meant for you, 
and it’s quite as indecent to try for the 
one as the other.” 

“Now we suppose,” we said, with 
characteristic subtlety, “you want to 
justify yourself in catching those chance 
words, which ought to have been sacred 
from you, by your failure to surprise 
the thoughts that wouldn’t lend them- 
selves to your knowledge.” But here we 
ourselves yielded to a temptation which 
we should certainly have overcome if it 
“What do you 
imagine the little romance was?” 

“ Ah!” our friend threw back his head 
with a deep breath, “ it 
romance, it was 
finite variety. 
them, ever since! 


have 


had not been so strong. 


not 
romances, of in- 
rich in 
in the first place, 
gone out?” 
“QOur dear fel- 
we said, “the question shows how 
much of a farmer you are. Don’t 
know that in society everybody is engaged 
after five-o’clock tea? Either they are 
going out to dinner that night, or they 
are giving a dinner, or they are booked 
for the opera or the play, or a little 
dance, or one of those more mystical 
society functions of which you can hard- 
ly conceive the nature—something the 
more electly exclusive from being a little, 
an infinitesimally, Bohemian.” 
“Yes, I have heard of all 
society people—as I dare say you have,” 
he added, with clumsy sarcasm. “ But 
there are long lapses of time between 
dinner and those functions when people 
might be glad to see other people—and 
then gain some glory by excusing them- 
selves for having to dress. As for din- 
ners, or plays, or operas, I suppose even 


was one 
many 
| have 
Sut 
why have evening calls 


been 50 


We laughed superior. 
low,” 


you 


that from 


you are not always giving or going?” 
“Perhaps we have one 
week free.” 


night in the 
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“Well, then, why shouldn’t that one 
night be known, and people come on it 
to call, as people used to call any night 
of the week, taking their chances of not 
finding you engaged? Then young, un- 
occupied persons, who are not in such 
constant social request as old literary 
hacks are, could, as that dear nameless 
girl said, have ‘a very good time,’ if the 
caller sometimes stayed till ‘hawf pawst 
eleven,’ instead of ‘just talking twenty 
minutes and then going.’ 
“* Oh, it is pitiful 
In a whole city full’ 

of young professional and business men 
to think how few can get up-town and 
dress, even in the informal way men dress 
now, for afternoon tea. How many dear 
girls go uncalled upon because they can’t 
be called upon in the evening! Dear 
girls in society, I mean. I’m not so 
up in it all as you are”—we assumed 
an air of modest deprecation—* but I 
know enough of society to realize that 
those girls in the twilight Park were 
not real society girls if they had eve- 
ning callers, charming and well dressed 
and well mannered as they were. Prob- 
ably they were art students, or, if one 
may judge from those broadened a’s, 
they were more probably students of the 
dramatie school, and were acquiring the 
English accent which the stage now 
exacts from the most indigenous Amer- 
ican actors. When I began to build 
their romances on those diverging bases, 
and finally withdrew and confined my 
fancy to one hypothesis, I guarded my- 
self from placing the action on any of 
those social acclivities that you and your 
friends look down from upon us others.” 

“Don’t be envious,” we interposed. 
“Tt’s vulgar. What was your chosen 
romance ?” 

“Tt would spoil it if I told it in detail. 
But vou may be sure I didn’t choose 
the caller who stayed till hawf pawst 
eleven from those who figure in society 
columns as the guests of grandes dames.” 

“Vulgar again,’ we noted. “Why 
didn’t you choose one of that sort? He 
would have liked it.” 

“But I wouldn’t have liked him, and 
she wouldn’t. No, I knew our caller 
better, and I recognized in him a young 
journalist—evening paper; for on a morn- 
ing paper he wouldn’t have been free 
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at that time—intending to be a noveli 
and already getting short stories into 1 
magazines. He would be a poet, t 
and he would have brought some pag 
of manuscript with him—a chapter, v 
dramatic, or a poem, very lyrical 
hopes of working naturally round to 
and reading it as happily coincident 
what they were saying. She would list 
—to him, and just enough to it 
comment intelligently on it. But it wou 
richly suffice if she merely breath 
‘ Beautiful!’ and looked starrily at him.” 

“You are putting the evening caller ; 
his best—his more than best. Very lik 
ly he was a tiresome young man who. 
she would have spurned by day, and s! 
only endured him because she had 1 
other way of spending the evening.” 

“But how could she say, then, th: 
they had a very good time ?” 

“Well, the society theory is that sl 
was not at home, but at the opera, 

a dinner-dance, or any of the engag 
ments that have killed off evening calls 
And she mightn’t have been telling th 
truth at all. He may have stayed onl 
twenty minutes, or they may not hav 
had a good time. You can’t trust every 
thing you hear in the Park—or over- 
hear. But while we are about evening 
calls, what has become of morning calls, 
or just when did they go out? The) 
must once have been very fashionabl 
There used to be a farce of the nam 
of The Morning Call, which ought t 
have been founded on fact—at least 
much as farces ever are. It was played 
in private theatricals; it only needed 
two people, and a fan and a coal-seuttle; 
the gentleman was always putting 01 
coal, and the lady fanning herself, if | 
remember rightly. It was very brilliant 
if we can trust the retrospect. In th 
elderly novels lots of people seem t 
have called in the morning.” 

“So they seem to have dined at on 
o'clock. But we mustn’t ask too much. 
You are forgetting your roéle of so 
ciety person.” 

- And you yours of eavesdrop P. 
What else have you overheard lately in 
the Park ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t the season yet for the mor 
expansive emotions. But the other day 
or year, or decade—I was going up tl 
Mall, and I surprised a soliloquy.” 
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Ah, what was it 
“That was what I was trying to find 
It was delivered in a very volcanic 
nner by a gentleman who was swing- 
his arms wildly about, and I stopped 
listen with both ears. When he ob- 
rved interest in his remarks, he 
pped too, and shouted at me: ‘ Who 
you listening to? 
“And what did you do then?” 
‘IT looked about, and not seeing any 
ardian of the public security (as they 
them in Italy) about, I went 
it is why I am here now, I suppose. 
I had some conversation directly 


l 


my 


Go on!’ ” 


on. 


wey 
lressed to me by a very respectable- 
woman who asked 

a lady-like voice, to lend her ten 
nts to her fare to Brooklyn. It 
s not so very astonishing, though the 
often go out with little or 
change in their pockets is astonish- 

perhaps it’s because they have no 
I happened to have the money, 
id I gave her a dime; I don’t say lent, 
r I’ve never got it back.” 

“Think of your not having it!” 

“That would have been tragical. But 

experience is that the Park abounds 
rather in idyls than tragedies—like the 
rical which I overheard be- 
veen these two girls. Did I note to you 
from the indifference of 
the girl who listened in such cold silence 
what her friend saying ¢ I 
hought it added a touch of pathos to the 
case—a tint that like that crimson edge 
vhich the florist knows how to bring to 
the tip of a white rose petal.” 

‘Very pretty,” we said, patronizingly. 
“And your idyls, your pure pastorals?” 

“The Park is packed with poetry of 
kind and another. By the 
have you read Mr. Towne’s poem of 
Vanhattan?” 

“Yes, and let any one tell us again 
that there is no inspiration in New York! 
New York is full inspiration; and she 
was only waiting for a right poet to 
come and let her prove it by him.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I ever dis- 
puted the fact, though you seem to think 
so. What I like in this poet—though 
it’s only one of the things—is his beauti- 
ful courage in 
names. He isn’t 
vated Road, from 


king young me, 
pay 


y women 


ckets. 


passage 
ny suffering 


was 


one way, 


afraid of saying Ele- 


EASY 


calling things by their 


any beggarly doubt of 
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its being 
Hotel 


soul 


poetical, or the 


System, 


speaking of 
grovelling 
may think it prosaic. Rightly 
rightly known, all the facts of 
this brutally beautiful metropolis 
the material of the loftiest rhyme. 
be sure it will be rhyme built 
lines of the sky-scraper, and not those 
of the feudal How charmingly 
simple and free the plan of his poem 


is! A bit of soliloquy, a picture, a char- 


because some 
seen, 
are 
To 
on the 


tower. 


acter, a flash of lyrical brightness, a ca- 
dence as of a far-heard tune—there you 
have it all! It is a handful of verse, but 
every verse of the handful is a pearl.” 

“ Well,” don’t 
know that we should go so far as that. 
The thing is all well but 
But our friend was quoting in a trans- 


we interposed, “ we 


” 


enough, 


port of remembered pleasure: 


‘Spring comes to town like some mad girl 
who runs 

With silver feet the Avenue, 
And like Ophelia m her tresses twines 
The first young purple violets 
And golden daffodils. These are 
fragile handfuls of 
bloom— 


upon 


blossoms- 
enough 
These miraculous 
To make the monster City feel the Spring! 
dun-gray hood, 
her pallid face, 
the best of 


dash of color in her 
One flash of yellow near 
And April 


One 
she and 
friends— 
senighted town 
much! 
How she responds to that 
And draws the 
her heart, 
thrills and 
time 


are 


that needs a friend so 


first soft caress, 


hoyden spring close to 


And sings. and for one little 
Forgets the foolish panic of her sons, 
Forgets her sordid merchandise and 
trade, 
lightly 
sing— 


\ wise old 


And trips, while hurdy-gurdies 


crone upon a holiday 


The last line is a little false, a little 
fond, but how good all the rest are, and 
how and fresh the English of 
them is! I’m glad it isn’t all of this 
blitheness—that would be untrue, and 
the poem is so true, so true! How it 
strikes the right note in the first lines: 


sweet 


ean I sing 


might in 


“* City I love—and hate!—how 


The miracle of such a 
mood ? 


can I 


your 


How still the anger in my heart, 








lo tell of your great beauty? How 
dispel 

The anguish I have felt at your strong 
hands, 


To whisper of your wonder?’ 


“There you have New York! We have 
got a poet of our own at last.” 

“Well, don’t make a fuss about it; 
don’t spoil the man. Besides, we have 
had poets before this; we’ve been rather 
rich in them, come to think of it. Have 
you forgotten Stedman’s Pan in Wall 
Nireet?” 

“ Stedman was always a little academie, 
at his wildest.” 

“We deny it. He was always a 
scholar, we'll allow. And there was 
Whitman—” 

“Whitman sprawled.” 

“But at a man’s length and breadth 
of limb; and he did divine Manhattan. 
But if you are so exigeant, there, long 
ago, was poor old N. P. Willis, with his 


Unseen Spirits. 
“*The shadows lay along Broadway 


‘Go on, go on!” our friend shouted; 
and we went on—how could we help it 
when once we had begun with that 
beautifulness ? 


“*The shadows lay along sroadway— 
*Twas near the twilight tide, 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she, but viewlessly 
Walked spirits by her side. 


* Peace charmed the air beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air, 
And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair; 
For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care 


‘Now walking there was one more fair,— 
\ slight girl, lily pale; 
\nd she had unseen company 
To make the spirits quail: 
‘Twixt Want and Scorn she _ walked 
forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


“*No merey now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 
For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way! 
But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is curst alway.’ 
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“ There!” we triumphed, “ can you lx 
that bit of New York, that bit of | 
manity, with anything out of your bra 


new poet? Poor old N. P. Willis | 
his convention of the fallen woma: 
falling through love; that was the Ea 
Victorian pose, and he couldn’t help 

but all the rest, how true it is, how qu 
as true as your young man’s bold da 
at reality in his picture of that restaura 
interior with its sardonic coloring! 


‘It lends an interest to Life to know 

That there beside that grande da 
proudly pale, 

Sits a young courtesan whose story is 

The common topic of a trivial world. 

The harlot gives the grande da 
something strange 

To think of through this tedious dinir 
hour, 

And then—who knows?—perhaps t 
painted girl 

Finds very much to ruminate upon 

When her quick eyes consider the Lady 
face! . 

But always when I sit in such a pla 

And see the comprehension in the eyes 

Of men and women of divided spheres 

[ think that no such distance separat: 

The half-world and the world as that 
which flings 

The rich and poor immeasurably apart! 


- Yes, you're right,” our friend col 
fessed, “but isn’t it something great t 
be cited in the same breath with one 
the sweetest passages in all poetry ?” 

“ Oh yes, very much. But let us nev: 
forget the past in setting our faces of 
praise toward the future. Mr. Towne’ 
poem will be all the more intelligent 
ly valued if we remember the other 
New York songs that have been sung. 
Jesides, it is well always to mingle a 
few drops of poison in the honeyed cu 
we press to the lips of a young poet: 
poison is good for young poets; it is 
very tonic.” We had a moment’s pause, 
who knows but of repentance, of regret; 
one cannot always be just; one must 
sometimes be generous, and we said, “ But 
in this new poet of New York, thi 
prophet of our City of Dis, we know tl« 
same touch of heart as in those elders wh: 
are always young; and his poem is full 
of the truth of his heart.” 
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new 
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real 
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evolutionary 
than 
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progress, 


arer 
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though but a 
bold 
in her sequestered field of 
wonder, more potent than he his field 
of grandeur; and that when his 
art and literature came within the se pe 
of her and 
was she heartily disposed to 
operation with him in these. 
We found that in the primitive 
iralism, from which civilization 
departure, the creative 
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recognized as_ socially imperative 
she was the 
idea of motherhood was 
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and determinative, because 
Mother; that the 
central in man’s conception of 
and divinity; that woman, at 
from her original estate, 
maintained its native grace and dignity, 
and, while always seeming to cling to the 
past and to cherish 
always in reality looking forward to 
the revival of the old naturalism on 
a new and higher plane—to some new 
and wonderful expansion of motherhood, 
meanwhile refashioning to this hope, and 
after the hidden 
heart, element of 
doctrine. 

the power of 
simply as the mother, the source 
of mental and ethical as well as physical 
nurture, and the home-maker in all civ- 
ilizations, this power appeared to be the 
important factor in the evolution 
of humanity. Supplementing this crea- 
tive work with her equally 
spiration, through her 
psychical charm and 
bility, of all that has 
achievement, effectively, 


humanity 


every remove 


tradition, she was 


pattern in her waiting 


every tradition and 
man-made 
Considering creative 


woman, 
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physical 
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for individual 
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evolutionary 
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its full recognition—that we should see 
the woman in man, and not less clearly 
the man in woman, though indeed there 
is very little to be clearly distinguished 
in this mysterious blending. It was cer- 
tainly apparent that the finer qualities 
of man’s nature were promoted and re- 
inforeed by the woman in him as well 
as by the woman associated with him, 
and that, whatever woman derived from 
man, it was not a _ heritage  trans- 
muting her aims and motives from her 
own to his pattern—such ambitions and 
vanities as she might entertain being, 
like the whole technique of her social 
exercises, determined by the close range 
of her existence or, rather, by the natural 
desire for diversion from the narrow and 
monotonous routine to which the homely 
interests and sympathies of that exist- 
ence held her. 


A minute examination, if we had 
chosen to enter upon it, of these feminine 
social diversions would have discovered 
an infinite variety of trivial customs and 
petty devices, such as Dean Swift cynical- 
ly paraded in his letter “To a very 
Young Lady on her Marriage,” and gro- 
tesquely contrasting with woman’s real 
work in the fulfilment of her natural 
destiny. But these idle follies of fash- 
ionable women have been more than off- 
set by the vices and extravagances of 
their virile brothers in the same social 
set, and only show how superficial a 
society may become where men and 
women live separate lives and, especially, 
seek separate entertainment. We see, 
too, that in women we must find the 
woman, as in men the man, just as in 
the mass of what is called literature 
we must find what is worthy to be so 
called, and in the confused drifts of our 
existence must discern the main cur- 
rents of life, if we would comprehend 
what the evolutionary course really is. 

It is well to remember, too, that all 
the phenomena of human life go to the 
making of it, and that even the fopperies 
and frivolities, the excesses of men and 
the idle gossip of women, are the froth 
on the surface from deep undercurrents. 
Life would lose point, color, and variety 
but for the amusement that mortals get 
through indirections from an immortal 
purpose, or if that purpose were ever 
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consciously in view. The primary mea 
ing of “amusement” is “ avoidance 
the Muse ”—that is, of serious study 
the indulgence of a freedom lighter tha 
leisure; of a disport that, being object 
less, is more relaxed than sport; of 
play that is abandonment, oblivious 
bonds, tolerant of loosened harmonies ar 
of disarray, and often so averse to a 
sense or sensibility as to give itself 
inert things, as a child takes to toys. 

The anarchic aspects of this revo! 
from routine—innocent or reprehensib|: 
—are characteristic of man rather tha: 
of woman, always excepting the so-called 
“New Woman” of recent date, the b 
lated fruit, perhaps—though by no mean 
typical of the general harvest—of th: 
closer comradeship between the sexes in 
literature and journalism. Woman is 
naturally more cosmic than man, and, 
notwithstanding her impulsiveness and 
supposed mutability, more orderly in her 
amusements. It may be because, con 
trary to repute, she is nearer to the 
immutable order of the universe. Cer- 
tainly in her older and more contracted 
range of life her most trivial diversions 
were not only within conventional re- 
straints, but subdued to a quite rhyth- 
mical technique, as dainty as it was 
precise, and, like Nature’s steadfast regu- 
larity, only accentuated by occasional 
tempests. What violence of her passion- 
ate heart was ordinarily suppressed it 
that long period of silence—that, besides 
many other hidden emotions and expe- 
riences of that same heart, the world 
could never have known, save in terms 
of man’s interpretation, if she had not 
suddenly given up the “ exercises of the 
fan” for the exercise of the pen, and 
expressed herself. 





We have said that nothing which wom- 
an might accomplish in this open field, 
by her pen or otherwise, could be at all 
commensurate with her mutely creative 
work from the beginning to the end of 
human time—a work committed to her 
by Nature and which, without violence to 
Nature, she could not evade. But in 
magnifying a destiny, sure of fulfilment 
despite the follies, extravagances, errors, 
and perversions which may be imputed 
to man or woman—despite any phase 
which imparts a grotesque irony to the 
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plex human comedy—there is no de- 
iation of the importance of woman’s 


ert work in the world, which she has 


idertaken jointly with man and by the 
The pe nal- 
; and futilities which he has incurred 
extent helped 
em both since their common participa- 


f his familiar weapons. 


the past have to some 


so far as it 
been common,—has helped both to a 
vision. She has brought to lit- 
to all work 
inctively womanly values of a creative 
ler, effecting a wonderful transforma- 
of the whole view and at 
he r 


in the open arena—in 
arer 


ture and for humanity 


the same 
Already 


method, ones 


own 
of 
have 


emancipation. 
aim and 
almost disappeared 
because he has become like her in what 
no smal] 
se she, from both motherly and daugh- 
rly pride in man’s 
ght to find in him 
ding, has followed. 
ago Dickens at once detected the woman’s 
note in Eliot’s fiction. 
of the distinguished women 
writers of to-day have caught man’s de- 
tachment, in so far as it is necessary to 


Irie 
Tereneces a0 
idical, mor 


essential, yet in degree be- 


achievement, has 
her and, 
About sixty years 


master 


personal George 


Nearly all 


perfect art, to such a degree that, under 

masculine pseudonym, they would defy 
such detection. It is needless to say that, 
mutatis mutandis, this same thing may be 
said of some of the men who write fiction. 
Indeed we should sadly miss the distinct 
of earlier if it 
were not still maintained by women who 
dare to be men 
hold, often perhaps too stoutly, to 
old virile fashion. The gamut of varia- 
t lacks familiar 
that are new. 


differentiation an time 


feminine and who 


the 


by 


10ons ho and has 
Variability is more 
pronounced in all evolutionary advance; 
but, in 


note, 
many 


the case of humanity, it does not 
involve a more pronounced difference be- 
tween man and but increased 
variety in the creations of each, in life 
as well in literature. In the largest 
view we can take, the growing rapproche- 
ment between is of all things 
most desirable. 

The 


woman 


woman, 
as 
the sexes 


woman is, or should be, 

with man, more 
closely held to reality and to her native 
method of creation and selection. It was 
because men and women, in their hours 


of leisure and intellectual 


most a 


in association 


recreation, 


STUDY. 


SO] 


together and found matter of com- 
interest 


cane 
mon in thought and sentiment, 
that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century English fiction was transformed 
by Fanny Burney and the women who 
followed her. These writers took socic ty, 
vulgar or fashionable, as they found it, 
in city or country, and their manner of 
treating its varied types was just that in 
which they would have written familiar 
letters about such things. Miss Burney’s 
letters, indeed, had more wit 
than The constructive 
art had very little attention in the novels 
written by men of that time; in this re- 
spect the women succeeded better, because 
their tenser sympathy 


and live li 


ness her novels. 


helped them not 
only to a quicker but to a happier turn. 
Also they more abounded in humor, that 
from the 
reality of character and situation as seen 
by them. 


quality deriving immediately 


These ladic Ss, however, might have gone 
on writing only familiar letters—as their 
contemporaries of the same sex and social 
standing in America were doing, thereby 
making the only American literature of 
their day which we, in ours, find inter- 
Richardson and Fielding had 
entered the field of fiction before 
them, giving the novel of society its first 
Addison and in 
the century, had made much of contem- 
porary 


esting—if 
no 


shaping. Steele, early 


social manners in their Specta- 
vivid 
and in all their light and grace 

had been humorists 
More had been done 
the 
and and, imme 
diately before Miss Burney’s appearance 
Sheridan. 


and enthusiastic welcome 


lor ; introducing character 
sketches: 
ful comment 


dramatists. 


essays 


and 
in this 
by 


line of social portraiture com 


dians, Congreve Gay, 
as a novelist, by 

The 
with which woman was greeted, not only 
by polite society but by the most emi- 
nent of contemporary writers, when she 
first entered upon this field, is significant. 
It was not the applause of gallantry which 
she received from but the 
taneous tribute of appreciation as dis 
The ap 
Burney’s Evelina was 
Doctor John- 
Sir 


prompt 


men, spon 


criminating as it was ample. 
of Miss 
an epoch-making surprise. 


pearance 


overflowed with admiration; 
Joshua Reynolds fasted and Burke re- 
fused sleep until they had finished read 

i Later, Sir Walter Scott paid 


son 


ing it. as 
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generous and just tribute to Susan Fer- 
rier, whom he greeted as “ sister” in the 
art of fiction, and to Maria Edgeworth, 
acknowledging that her fortunate achieve- 
ment, in her novels portraying Irish life, 
had inspired him, in the Waverley series, 
to do something of the same kind for his 
own country, though he was not “so 
presumptuous as to hope to emulate the 
rich humor, pathetic tenderness, and ad- 
mirable tact which pervaded her work.” 

The men, as we have seen, had opened 
the way for women. The society novel 
as handled by Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett was distinctly provocative, even 
more by its defects than by its excellences, 
It illustrated the man’s method—his de- 
tachment and wide range of view, his 
conscious and arbitrary manipulation of 
material, his looseness of thought and 
feeling, his abnormally virile humor, es- 
pecially pertinent to convivial entertain- 
ment. Woman’s admiration, generously 
accorded to this masculine fiction, must 
have had its reserves. She certainly must 
have felt the inadequacy of man’s at- 
tempt to interpret the impulses of a 
woman’s heart. While not conscious of 
an effort to do better work, she was 
urgently prompted to do something dif- 
ferent. Even Fielding’s sister could not 
restrain her hand. 

When the society novel appeared, after 
woman’s pattern of it, the externality of 
the life presented in social types and 
situations was as pronounced as in mas- 
culine fiction, but the presentment was 
in the simple terms of a reality nearly 
seen and felt. The novelty of the dis- 
closure was promptly acknowledged by 
masculine critics; and the new traits 
which the women novelists from Miss 
Jurney to Jane Austen introduced into 
fiction so far discouraged masculine emu- 
lation that they held the field for a whole 
generation, in undisputed supremacy, un- 
til Sir Walter Scott, with his Waverley 
Novels, put all competitors to flight. But 
this same Sir Walter, more magnanimous 
than any knight he ever portrayed, after 
reading Jane Austen’s Pride and Prej- 
udice, said of its author—one of those 
he had temporarily eclipsed: “The Big 
Bow Wow strain I can do myself, like 
any now going; but the exquisite touch, 
which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting from 








the truth of the description and the sent 
ment, is denied to me.” 

Woman had waited until man’s 
should enter a field where its themes we: 
those of ordinary human life before s] 
was tempted to become an artist herse!] 
and show herself as a creator. Here ma 
had come near enough to her for her 
join hands with him. It was an epoch i 
the evolution of society—the beginning « 
that co-operation of woman with ma 
which, in our time, has become the stab! 
ground of our highest hopes for the f 
ture of Christian civilization. 

As we look back and retrace the prog 
ress of modern fiction since that notabl: 
conjunction, it is very interesting to not: 
the reciprocal influence of each sex upo: 
the other. Miss Clara H. Whitmore i: 
her book, Woman’s Work in Englis 
Fiction, covering the period from Fann) 
Burney to George Eliot—for the intro 
ductory notice of the Duchess of New 
castle hardly counts—has given some con 
sideration to this feature, mainly with 
reference to themes. Though she em 
phasizes the essential value of woman’s 
work in the transformation of fiction as 
to seope and method, thus laying th: 
foundations of modern realism, she seems 
over-eager to show that every species of 
the modern novel was originated by wom- 
an, which, if true, is not of vital impor 
tance. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko was long 
previous to, but in no way prelusive of, 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
there is the same inconsequence in th: 
relation of Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs 
to Seott’s Waverley Novels. 

Where the connection of man’s work 
with woman’s is immediate, it is interest- 
ing and suggestive, and not less so if 
the man’s happens to be initiative. Hor- 
ace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto was the 
beginning of what is called the Gothic 
Romance, but when Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels followed, it was clearly evident 
that she, though not the first in that field, 
had the effective mastery of the elements 
of mystery which Walpole had only toyed 
with. Then again Poe followed Mrs. 
Radcliffe, yet showed an incomparably 
superior mastery. 

What seems to us most impressive is 
the fact that in the creative field man and 
woman were working together, each de- 
riving leading inspiration from the other. 
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en came it she Was ressed in 
best brown th an \-fashioned 
on it brea 

The si she exelaimed, nodding 

the pieture It it often that | 
like dressing up, but when | 
you proud « me now Aren't vou 
youre he th me instead of being 
an lust-heap somewhere She t 
a pack of ecard Irom iwel! 
first 5 | Il play solitaire 
then [ll tel ur fortune Ih you | 
my brown dress, but | thin ir favor 
col blue Your eves are blue ind 
is your necl You be earetul, sir! 
exclaimed, shaking a reckless finger at 
picture, “ or ll make myself a blue 
this summer and then vou ll Jose 
head! I think I'll tell your fortune first 

She shuffled the ecards with a skill 
could have come only from long practice. 

Now,” she said, rising and holding up 
pac ‘you must eut the eards and 
What You want n to eut them for 


1K 
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Why, of 


never! 


don't 
haven't 
want 


course | 
If you 
(nd 
too? W-e-l-l 


She 


Wel 


rhine 


mind! 
drawn the 


hearts! me to wish for 


you 
for him, 
‘ did it 
fortune was a 


wished turning § her 


away as she and it must be that 
good one, for littl M 
all the rest of t 


Loo, was her \ 


Neames was very happy 


Very tender 


evening 


ind very gentle was her glance when at 
she bade her guest good night. 
And | int vou to know that I've 

a beautiful evening,” she said, turning « 
more as she reached the doorway that 
into the other room: “and somehow I fe 
that we're going to be very good frien 
because-—because I like vou ever so muc 
Arthur 

She blushed a little at her great dar 
and, blushing still, she softly shut the 


The 


and 


summer came and the summer we 


the autumn was nearly ove) vhen 
evening a kno sounded on Miss Neam 
door, She was evidently expecting some o1 
for she ran t once to open it. 

‘Why Mr. Ridge!” she said. “W 
right in! 

*Do vou now said Mr. Ridge gla 
walking in do you know that vou | 
more more—oh, vou’re looking fine!” 

‘Do vou link so, Mr. Ridge 

‘I know it!” 

And no one who looked at little Mis 
Neames could reverse the verdict of M 
Ridge. Her eves were bright and her chee 
were pink, and she carried herself with 


certain cozy assurance that was a delig 
to see. Moreover, she had foeussed all h 
art in the making of a blue silk dress whi 
fitted her to perfection, and which broug 
out the roses in her cheeks and laughed 
the hint of gray in her hair. In a word 
was quite impossible to contradict Mr. Ridg 
when he sank into an easy chair near tl 
window and looked at her and said, “ It 


seems good to be here.” 

She leoked proudly around the room w 
til her eve caught that of the silent figu 
above the mantel, and it seemed to her that 
the picture gave her a long, sad look of 


reproach. 
“ Yes,” continued Mr. Ridge, “ somehow 
[ always feel at home when I’m with you 


It seems as though we had known eae 
other forever instead of three months.” 

She was busy with the kettle and th 
teapot, and her manner had suddenly be 
come subdued. 

“Do you remember the first time I nm 
ticed vou?” he asked. 

+. No.” 

“You eame to the silk department and 
wanted some blue silk. Somehow I got th 
idea that it was to be a wedding-dress, 01 


something very special, and I waited on you 
myself. Do you remember?” 

*[ think [I do, but, dear me, I'd 
getting silk at your department for years 
though you weren’t always there.” 

“No. Of course, being the manager of 


been 
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evervwhel 

aay you came 
put your name dow 
! 


then ¢ 


o you know what 
ok he he ad 
pied it in my private memor: 
He drew it from his pocket 
e said, “* Miss Anne Neames 
ir address, too.” 
woked at it and having 
oked at Mr. Ridge, too, and 
I did something that I ne 
all my life.” he continues 
vou came in, | asked you 
had made up and whether the 
finished You said it had made 
and I asked if I could se 
on a Saturday The next 
called to see you You wore the 
and you made me a cup of tea : 
st cup of tea.” “* From James 
Miss Neames looked at the pu 
mantel piece and = she was 
He followed her glance 
Do you know,” he said that from then woking up 
vesterday I was jealous of that p s youl 
there. I thought it was some on 
that you had liked It w 
way you looked at it sometimes when 
is talking to you. I didn’t like to as 
questions, but yesterday | came acros 
eture in a book of poetry, and it’s just 
same as that Thev must have been 
from the same portrait.” 
In a book of poetry, Mi Ridge ” ed lous 
I have the very book here.” He drew mantelpiece 
lume of Childe Harold from his pocket I wish.” continued Mr 
1 opened it at the frontispiece though his voice shook a litth 
** Lord Byron 


"!” she exclaimed, reading it were Ridg« 
title They compared the picture i And again s 

k with the one on the wall i 

same! (And does he write poetry 
He did.” 

Is he i » dead?” I tidg d long since 

Ile has been 
| 


ninety vei 


She bowed her head 


at the picture 
mouth trembled a 
There is a sketel 
ok.” continued 
ll vou the 
wild.” 
you the book.” he said 
“and you can read it 
If vou have a pen and 
your name in it for you.” 
found a_ pen 
down by him 
knew who it 
I didn’t feel 


A Sporting Chance 
‘TLL teach you to pay pitch and toss! 
shouted the enraged father. “ I'll flo; 
you for an hour, I will!” 
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For Why ? What a Court Is 


NV IKE and Pat were hired to clean a cis A* aged but robust negro witness who test 
‘ 


tern. Mike took a firm hold of the fied before a Georgia magistrate recent 













rope and started to let Pat down When wouldnt stop talking when the counsel 
about half-way down Pat velled up: jected, but kept on roaring his testimony 4 
‘Ho! Mike, stop letting me down “ Stop! the magistrate commands g 
For why said Mike ‘Don’t you know you're in court 
Don’t ask any questions,” said Pat, “ fer * Ya-a-as’) replied the negro 2 
if yez don’t stop letting me down, I'll cut * Well, don’t you know what a court is 3 
the rope “Oh-h, ya-a-as’r, said the old dar o 
with a bow * Ya-as'r: a co’t is a pk : 


I 
whar dey dispenses with justice!’ 


The Explanation 


AARS. SMITH’S cat, when very old, became 


i the parent of one lone kitten Her One On the Teacher 


friend Mrs. Jones, who was a devout student i teacher of a second-grade class in on 
of the Bible, suggested that out of respect for ot 









the large public schools recently ha 
the aged mother-eat the kitten be named Ben, some visitors, and thought 


she would shov 
‘the child of her old age—a little one them what a 





aeons 


good class she had. Calling on 
And so it came to pass that Ben gave’ a bright little fellow, she said to him: 
birth to kittens Mrs. Jones, somewhat dis “ Albert, if I 







gave you two cents and vo 
comfited after hearing the news, hurried to father gave vou three 
Mrs. Smith’s 


cents, how muc 






would vou have 
* What she asked, Ben has kittens? “Seven,” promptly replied Albert. 
I don’t understand.” The teacher blushed painfully, but thought 
Oh that is very reasonable, an she would try again. 
swered Mrs. Smith. sen’s last name is “You ean't | 


Hur 








ave understood me, Albert 
Now listen, and [ will repeat the question 
If I gave you tw 
cents and your father 
gave you ‘three, how 
much would you 
have?” : 

“Seven,” said A! 
bert again, with th 
same promptness, 

“[ am surprised at 
vou, Albert,” said the 
teacher. “How on 
earth would you have 
seven cents?” 
























‘I got two in my 
pocket,” answered Al 
bert. 


Wanted Bigger One 
LITTLE girl who 


had a live bantam 
presented to her was 
disappointed at tl 
smallness of the first 
gg¢ laid by the bird 
Her ideal egg was 
that of the ostrich, 
a specimen of which 
was on a table in the 
drawing-room One 
day the ostrich egg 
was missing from its 
accustomed place. It 
was subsequently 
found near the spot 
where the bantam 
nested, and on it was 
stuck a piece of paper 
with the words: 
‘Something like this, 


: , A ; please. Keep on try 
Ihe Artist “ Rejected Again! ing.” 











‘ 
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An Interruption 





Her First Bonnet 


linen, A 
of 
for baby 
eover her 


BONNET of 

A bonnet 
\ bonnet 

lo 


bonnet 
Without 


One 


lace, 


face. 


Congenial Spirits 

SCOTCH woman, whose husband was a 
caddie of St. Andrews, was much troubled 
his way of life. He could never 
have a good day on the links but he must 
end it with a wet night at the tavern. So, to 
cure him, the woman lay in wait on the road 
one evening, dressed in a white sheet. 

When her husband appeared she rose from 
behind a hedge, an awful white figure, with 
outspread arms. 

“Who the de’il are you?” asked the intem- 
perate eaddie. 

“Vm auld 
hollow voice. 

“ Gie’s a shake o’ yer hand, then,” said the 
tipsy caddie. “I’m married tae a sister 
yours. She'll be waitin’ for us up at the 
hoose, an’ nae doot she'll mak ye welcome.” 


A 


by 


loose 


Nickle,” 


said the figure, in a 


so big that, \ 


but a 
\ bobbin’ 


MONG the primary 
pupils enrolled 
a Baltimore 
this 
of a 


in 
school 
the 
prominent 
man of that 
(ne afternoon, 
ot 


term 18 son 
busi 
eity 
at 
the 
out 


ness 


school, 
youngster sought 
his father in his of 
fice, to whom he said: 

* Dad, I’m getting 
tired of school. I 
think Vl quit.” 

ie Why,” asked the 
astonished parent, 
‘what’s the matter, 
Tommy ? I thought 
you were fond of go- 
ing to school.” 

5 


close 


am, dad,” re 
sponded the youngster, 
suppressing a yawn, 
‘but it breaks up the 
day so,” 


What She Thought 


CERTAIN univer- 

sity president and 
his wife were on a 
train bound for New 
York, where the presi 
dent was to speak be 
fore a national con 
vention. He made use 
of the hour and 
ty minutes he 
in the train 
hearsing his speech in 
a low voice, using 
hands to emphasize 
certain passages. 
kindly matron 
who was sitting di- 
rectly behind the presi 
dent and his wife, and 
who had watch 
ing and listening, lean 
ed forward and, tapping the president’s wife 
on the shoulder, said feelingly: 

‘You have my sincere sympathy, my poor 
woman; I have one just like him at home.” 





twen 
spent 
by re 


his 


doubt, 
bonnet 
about. 


any 


been 


Only Baptists 

ARIAN, aged seven, was a regular at- 

tendant at the Episcopal Church. One 
day. visiting her cousin, she accompanied her 
to a Baptist service. The hymn, “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” was sung. On the way 
home Marian scornfully to her little 
host: 

‘1 don’t see 
the face to 
Christians ; 


said 


how you people can have 
that hymn. You ain't 
you're Baptists.” 


sing 





A Faunal Family 


BY FRANK HILL PHILLIPS 


e}.~ and tennis are forsaken 

Ever since the folks have taken 

To the woods and fields and meadows with a pencil and : 
For assorted feral knowledge 
We can equal any college, 

Since the family has taken up the Nature Lovers’ fad. 


With a pair of opera-glasses 
Sister Sue has learned the classes 
Into which the tuneful tomtit and the chippy-bird belong. 
She can tell a lark or linnet 
From a robin in a minute, 
And at spotting speckled warblers she’s exceptionally strong 


By inoculating rabbits 
Brother Charles has learned the habits 
f the culex stegomyia and the diplococeus germ. 
And by skilful intuition, 
He has solved the disposition 
the fuzzy caterpillar and the green tomato worm. 


And the hop-toads’ humble history’s 
No longer any mystery 
little brother Willie since he’s taken them in hand 
He knows the conformation 
Of each warty corrugation, 
Till there’s nothing in the hopper line he doesn’t understand. 


If vou’re seeking information 
Or desire an explanation 
Of the structure anatomic of the woozy dingle-bat, 
We're prepared to take its measure 
And will deem it quite a pleasure 
lo supply such information as will show you where you're at. 


Fifteen Dollars a Dozen 
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An Oversight 


GOOD story 18 told 
A bout a certain regi- 
of militia who 
camp for the 

time last summer. 

e first night, when 
turned in,” they 
instructed how to 
and roll them- 
es in their blank 
ind generally make 
lves comfortable. 
er having 
company “tucked 
reminded by a 
that he had 
gotten something 
What’s that?’ 
query 
You 
em good night.” 
The silence 


wn 


seen 


was 


ahh 
was 


haven’t kissed 


was op 


He Was Helped 
Fagen aged five, 
was developing a 
and unecontrolla 
temper, so one day 
s mother said, ** Now, 
ert, the next time 
1 begin to feel an- 
yo off by 
urself and ask God 
help you.” 
“Will 


erever | 





CK 


just 


you excuse 


am 


me 


, 
asked CHamts J. wens - 





bert 
Yes, dear,” 
s mother. 
The next morning 
vhen the oatmeal 
rought in and set 
fore him, Robert’s face 
grew dark, but sudden- 
brightened as he ask- 
ed, ** Mother, will you excuse me a minute 
rhe granted, and in « 
moments with radiant 
ind the 


replied 


Mer-Maltp. 
was 
be- with 


but not 


was 
came 
went 


few 
face 


request 
hack 


meal 


sob 


on. 


Later in the day, wishing to learn the 
result of the iesson, the mother said, “ Well, 
God did help yeu this morning, didn’t He?” 

* Yes, mother, He helped me in two ways. 


He 
and 
eat 


helped me to forget that I was 
He helped you to forget that I 
the catmeal.” 


angry, 
didn’t 


Wanted to Know It 


N old-time Yankee from a Vermont town 
recently approached a Boston dealer for 
the purpese of purchasing a new family 
earryall. 
‘T presume you want a carriage with rub- 
ber tires,” said the dealer. 
“No, sir!” was the emphatic 
“We aint that kind! When we're 
we wanter know it!” 


response 


VU other, 
Mer-Moruer. “ You 


those 


drivin’ 


Drawing the Line 


may I go and play? 
th the little sea-urchins., 
noisy bell-buoys.” 


nay pla j 


If He Had Known 


N immigration officer of the U 

States tells two Irish immigrants, 
just arrived in this country, were much im 
pressed by a dredging plant at work a few 
vards from the government landing As 
they watched there suddenly came into view, 
from the channel mud and slime up a lad 
der to the deck of the dredge, a diver in 
full panoply. 

* Look at that man, will came in a 
hoarse whisper from one Celt to the other. 
* Jist look at him! Faith, had I known the 
way over I'd have walked too!” 


nited 
how 


ve 


On Suffrage Days 
“M' ITHER, mav I go out to vote?” 
“ Yes. if vou’re on the rolls. 
Wear your prettiest hat and coat, 
And don’t go near the polls.” 











A Debutante 


Vrs. 


Vethuselah introduces her youngest daughter to society 





Only Oil 


ae HEY’RE a little slow on the other side,” 
says a New Yorker, who spends a good 
deal of his time on the Continent, * and while 
the stuffy little Kuropean railway carriages 
are now lighted with electricity, my memory 
goes back to no remote time when oil 
used. 
* One 


was 
night in Austria, during a _ bad 
storm, | was aboard an express just pulling 
out of Vienna, in a first-class carriage, when 
we sprung a leak. Drop after drop, warm 
and dirty, fell upon my hat and coat. 
‘See here, guard, said I, after a 
wait for that functionary to appear. 
won't do, you know! The 
through the lamp-hole 
clothes.’ 
“The guard investigated. 
ingly, he said: 
** That is not 


long 
* This 
coming 
ruining my 


rain is 
and 
Then, reassur- 
rain, sir. It’s only oil. The 
lamp leaks a little, but the roof is quite 
sound, I assure you.’ 

“Then the whistle 
away.” 


blew, and he darted 


Justice 

RS. H., a 

with 
twelve. 


widow, 
only 
She owned a 
so many of 
decided to 


lived in 


son, 


the 
Charles, a 
eat, which had kill 
chickens that she final! 
the boy to shoot it. son 
hours after giving the order she was sur 
prised to see him sitting in the yard holdin 
his gun, with the cat running around pla 
ing just a few feet in front of him. 

"7 Why don't you shoot?” she called to him 

* Because.” he 


count 
he 


bx a 
her 


get 


replied, “I am waiting for 
her to catch a chicken, so that she will knov 
what I am killing her for.” 


Mass. and Mass 
HE poor “prep” the rural 
was cramming to utmost, 
might become regularly enrolled the fol 
lowing semester. What with grammar and 
history—both new subjects to her—and th 
unfamiliar lingo that accompanied those les 
sons, it isn’t such a wonder, after all, that 
failing to note the absence of the period 
after the word “mass,” sh¢ 


from 
the 


schor 
that she 











lesclNiw Se Slate Cela eid 
nN 
re 
j 


A Prickly ‘Pair’ 


mistook it for one of the al 
breviations she was studying in 
her grammar lesson and so r 
cited from her history, “ Father 
Marquette said Massachusetts 
before a thousand Indians.” 


The Same Thing 
HE facetious passer-by had 
stopped to watch a workman 
spread a bright red carpet from 





the church door to the curb. 
“The highroad to heaven 

eh?” he queried, with a chuckle 
“No.” said the workman 

‘merely a bridal path.” 








SHE TOLD HIM HER ADVENTURES IN A 





